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STEEL—In Ryerson Stock 


for Immediate Shipment 


Your nearby Ryerson Steel-Service plant carries every kind of steel in 


stock ... bars, plates, shapes, sheets, hot rolled, cold finished, carbon, 


alloy and stainless, etc. 
Our engineers and metallurgists will be glad to work with you on any 


problem of steel supply, application or fabrication. Call Ryerson first... 
whether for day to day requirements or an emergency rush order. 
In case you have not yet received one, we will be glad to send you the 


current Ryerson Stock List. Other Ryerson service literature is also 


available on request. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 
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needs and placing orders well in 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


monthly by McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., (Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
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BATTLE ACTION 
“over there’ needs all-out 
production here. For lubrica- 
tion that keeps TEXTILE 
machinery delivering full out- 
put use... 
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~s+»:SINCLAIR 


LUBRICANTS... 
Lily White Oils are non-gum- 


by 

by ming, non-sludging .. . give 
long-lasting spindle lubrica- 
tion. No-Drip Lubricants are 
creep-proof and enduring on 

\ top rolls. Bearing Grease AF 
for plain bearings has the ad- 

ditional quality of being neu- 


tral in color and water soluble. alrea 
Sinclair Knitting Machinery Writ 
Oils meet highly specialized free 
requirements. _ 


Write for ‘The Service Factor’’—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (INC.), 630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. ': 
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FIRST AID sore 


OTORS 


4 | OTORS RUN A 
‘ N FEVER? No 
wonder if they do 
more often today. 
They’re working 3 and 
4 times as many hours 
as in peace! 




























Wartime conditions 
demand you diagnose 
motor ailmentsquickly 
... remedy the trouble 
at once. At right are 
but few of the many 
diagnoses found in 
Allis-Chalmers’ new 
“Guide to Wartime 
Care of Electric Mo- 
tors’. In maintenance 
as in war, attack is the 
best defense. This book 
singles out the 9 main 
enemies of electric mo- 
tors... tells you how 
to get them before they 
get your motors! 


to 
Wartime 


Care of 
Electric 
Motors 





Over 100,000 copies 
already in use. 


Write today for your 
free copy. ALLIs- 
Cuarmers Mre. Co., 
MitwavukeEE 1, Wis. 
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Symptom 


1. Excessive sparking or 
flashing at brushes. 
Blackened commutator. 


2. Intermittent sparking 
at brushes. 


3. Motor won't start. 


. Excessive hum. 


. Regular clicking. 


. Rapid knocking 


. Brush “chatter.” 


. Vibration. 


(Check with thermome- 
ter—don’t depend on 
hand). 


9. Motor overheating. 





SymMPTomS You CAN SEE 
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Possible Causes 


Rough commutator. 


Low bar on commutator. 


High bar on commutator. 
Brushes too short. 
Shorted armature wind- 
ing. 


Open armature winding. 


Usually line trouble. 


Load too heavy. See if 


motor runs without load. 


Uneven air gap. Measure 
with feelers. 


Unbalanced rotor. Check 
on parallel bars. 


Matter in air gap. 
Misalignment. 


Extreme vibration. 


Misalignment. 


Vibration in driven ma- 
chine. 


compare with nameplate 
rating. 


Overload. Measure load; | 


Dirt in motor. Check 
flow of air. 


Rotor rubs stator. 


When you do need new motors, look 
DCMU Cur sumeelilte melee Leelee hive 
protection of the new ‘Safety Circle’’— 
protected top, sides, ends and bottom. 


Sand or turn down, depending upon depth 
of surface roughness. 


Grind or turn down balance of commutator. 


If extreme, lower with mallet, tightening 
clamping ring. Grind true. 


Replace with harder grade—if worn too 


soon... and not by rough commutator. 


Test for short—after removing metallic 


contact between commutator bars. Repair. 


Locate and replace bad coil—or repair 


defective joint. 


Correct. Check source of power supply. 


Reduce load—or replace motor with unit 





of greater capacity. 


_SYMPTOMS You CAN HEAR 


Replace bearings—before introduction of 
scraping noise indicates rotor is rubbing. 


Balance with solder on band—or weight 
attached by cap screw and lock washer. 


Take out rotor; remove matter. 
Realign set until knocking disappears. 


See item 10, below. 





Realign set. 


Eliminate source in machine, if possible. 
Or a flexible belt drive may be in order. 


Check for excessive friction in motor, 
drive or machine. Reduce load, or replace 
motor with greater capacity unit. 


Blow out motor. Use solvent on wound 
section if necessary. 





| Replace bearings. 


WE WORK FOR 


VICTORY 


WE PLAN FOR 


PEACE 
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When I read, a few days ago, about the sur- 
render of the Italian Fleet and the long line 
of warships steaming into the harbors of Valetta 
and Malta, under the escort of British warships, 
I was reminded how “history repeats itself.” 

I had the unusual experience of witnessing a 
similar spectacle twenty-five years ago, when the 
German Fleet, under the terms of the surrender, 
steamed into the Firth of Forth one dark, misty 
morning, under escort of the Grand Fleet. 

On the previous day a little group of Ameri- 
can editors and publishers, of which I was one, 
had been invited to visit the Grand Fleet. Al- 
though the armistice had been declared, noth- 
ing had appeared in the newspapers as to the 
whereabouts of the Grand Fleet. 

We took the night train from London to Edin- 
burgh and in the morning, soon after our arrival, 
we motored to Rossyth, where a large navy 
launch was waiting for us. There, in the Firth 
of Forth, was the Grand Fleet stretching for 
miles above and below the great bridge. At 
anchorage, near the shore, were dozens of de- 
stroyers and near the docks scores of submarines 
tied up side by side. 

The launch took us up the Firth and we 
boarded different types of warships—heavy 
cruisers. light cruisers and destroyers—return- 
ing to the flagship. the “Queen Elizabeth.” for 
luncheon as the guests of Admiral Beatty. to- 
gether with members of his staff and a number 
of captains of the British battleships. 

The conversation was all about the surrender 
of the German Fleet which was to take place 
the next day; in fact, the German Fleet was on 
the way at that very time. I sat beside the cap- 
tain of the British warship “Lion” and pleaded 
with him for permission to be on board of one 
of the British shivs which was going out to 
meet the German Fleet as it neared the coast of 
Scotland. We were told that that would be 
impossible as no one could tell what might hap- 
pen. Some of the British officers expected, and 
I think most of them rather hoped. that the 
Germans might put up a spectacular fight. pre- 





HENRY G. LORD, Vice-President of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. and 
Founder of Textile World 


Surrender 


of the Fleet 
Comments by Henry G. Lord 


ferring to be sunk under fire. It will be remem- 
bered that they did sink their own ships when 
they were afterwards moved up to Scapa Flow. 

I told the captain of the “Lion” of our expe- 
riences in visiting the various ships in the morn- 
ing and that we were looking forward to 
visiting the American battleship squadron in 
the afternoon, which he said was lying down 
below the bridge. “But,” he explained, “We 
don’t call it and they don’t call it the American 
Squadron. It is Squadron No. 6. This is all 
one Grand Allied Fleet.” As we went down 
the bay, after luncheon, I realized how true 
that was. The great battle squadron of a dozen 
or more grand battleships stretched for several 
miles. with one line of British warships paired 
off with another line flying the Stars and Stripes. 
It was a tremendously impressive spectacle of 
great united power. 

Although we could not see the surrender 
from one of the Allied warships going out to 
meet the Germans, we were determined to see 
this historic sight, so next morning we again 
drove out from Edinburgh to the heights over- 
looking the Firth of Forth and waited hours 
for the German Fleet, with its British escorting 
squadrons, to come in. It was a misty morning 
and the distance was too great to afford a very 
clear picture of the scene, but the story in the 
newspapers confirmed my impression that the 
German vessels were in the centre of a huge 
square composed of British warships on each 
side and in front and behind. Then the fog 
closed down and the picture was blotted out. 

That tragic spectacle marked the end of 
Germany’s struggle for domination of the sea. 

And now the collapse of the great Italian 
Fleet ends another chapter of naval history. 
It gives us comfortable assurance that no power 
or combination of powers can wrest from the 
combined British and American Fleets the ulti- 
mate security of the seas, which with our grow- 
ing air supremacy, can and should insure the 
peace of the world if we are able to construct 
the right pattern for it when this war is over. 
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SUNOTEX OILS 


... provide better “wet through, spinning and scouring! 


“G. L” Blankets... 
few of the items our armed forces need today by the 
millions. That's the reason America’s textile mills have 
been called upon to process woolen yarns faster and 
better than ever before. 


uniforms ...and socks are but a 


A large New England textile mill found the answer 
to the demand for increased production when they 
called in a Sun Textile man. They had been using one 
of the highest priced processing oils to get speed and 
quality, but were falling short of their production goal. 
The emulsion did not carry through with the result 
that the stock “heated” in the bins before reaching 
the combing operations. 


Then the Sun Doctor of Industry recommended a 
change to Sunotex RS 420. Trouble stopped! They 
found it easier to mix the emulsion... greater strength 
was imparted to the finished yarn . . . and they ob- 
tained better scouring ... thus improving their dyeing. 


Whether you are processing “yarns for Yanks” or 
rayon and Nylon for parachutes there‘s a Sunotex Oil 
to help you speed your processing and improve the 
quality of the finished product. Let a Sun Doctor of 
Industry come into your plant and help solve your 
problems. His services are yours to use to improve 
your production, Write... 


SUN OIL COMPANY «© Philadelphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronte, Canada 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS were mousr 
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Saco-!howell-ize | 











||] - - - to utilize floor space so as to achieve 


the ideal in continuity of production. 


- - - to coordinate all successive steps in 


processing. 


| 3 - - - to reduce waste, spoilage and useless 1 | 





transportation of stock. 


--. to attain the greatest economy in 


maintenance and operating costs. 








| SACO-LOWELL SHOPS | 
60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. - Charlotte - Greenville - Atlanta | 
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buying industrial rubber goods today the 
tegrity of the manufacturer are 
t than ever before. 


specifications _ 
nthetic rubber — 
rationed 


Goodyear’s war products are con- 
structed with the same capability tk 

their peacetime predecessors first choice in 
industry for standout performance: 


In materials, sit from the 
highest-grade stocks jnable under 
WPB regulations. 


Those made from synthetic rubbers em 
body Goodyear’s two decades of experience 
in pioneering and perfecting synthetics im- 
permeable to oil and gasoline. 


All industrial rubber products are correctly 
specified to the job by the G.T.M. —Good- 
year Technical Man — whose practica 
knowledge, a8 YOU know from experience, 
assures proper application and trouble-free 
performance: 


Don’t take chances, get the best in yubber 
_ Goodyear rubber. To pring the G.T.M. 
to your office, write Goodyear, Akron 16, 
Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California — o* 
phone the nearest Goodyear Industria 


Rubber Goods Pistributor. 
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ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, N. H. 
Southern Representative, L. S. Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 
* * 





WE RECOMMEND: 


7 
mys 


SPIN ALL YARNS ON TO LARGE WARP BOBBINS UP TO 
8 OZ. DEPENDING ON COUNT 


SAVE DOFFING AND INCREASE SPINDLE EFFICIENCY 





WIND AND ’SLUB TO LARGE 4° CONES AT 600 TO 750 
| YARDS PER MINUTE 


900 TO 1000 NET BOBBINS PER HOUR PER OPERATOR 


USING:- 
ABBOTT TRAVELING SPINDLE 
AUTOMATIC CONE WINDER 


FROM THESE CONES:- 


WARP AT HIGH SPEED 
FROM A MAGAZINE 
CONE CREEL OR 





WIND LOOM OUILLS 


USING:- 


ABBOTT 
AUTOMATIC 
QUILLER 


1000 TO 2000 
BOBBINS PER 
HOUR PER 
OPERATOR 
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BURNED-OUT MOTOR OF SPECIAL DESIGN RECEIVED 5:00 p. M. AT 
WESTINGHOUSE DISTRICT MANUFACTURING AND REPAIR PLANT RE- 
PLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE TO OBTAIN. MOTOR STRIPPED, REWOUND . 
BAKED, ASSEMBLED AND TESTED DELIVERED TO 


STATOR DIPPED, 
M —22 HOURS AFTER BREAKDOWN . 


Westinghouse 


REPAIR 


USER FOLLOWING DAY, 3°00 P. 


T MANUFACTURING AND 


DISTRIC 
J-90468-A 


AN e* @e E 


E E 
U 


EMERGENCY SERVICE 


_ 
33 
StawTtTs . : iit 
; E NEAR 
You! 
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Our STORY IN PICTURES 
_ LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 


Van 
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What 
WE Sé 


Copy 


¥% Within fifty-six pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated is as much of 
the story of the adaptability, 
economy and efficiency of over- 
head handling with AMERICAN 
MONORAIL EQUIPMENT that 
can be told without personal 
consultation. 


If you are interested in produc- 
ing more war material and at the 
same time preparing for post- 
war activities, do two things. 
First, send for American Mono- 
Rail Picture Book, see how this 
equipment is efficiently serving 
hundreds of handling jobs. Sec- 
ond, send for the American 
MonoRail Engineer to show you 
additional advantages to your 
individual problem. Write for 
your copy today! 


THE AMERICAN MONORAIL CO. “2 A7HENS AVENUE 
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EXTILE MACHINERY 
FEELS HEAVY STRAIN 


Vany of the machines have been operated This latest addition to the well-known New 


; I c 1 A e ~ . . . . 
80 hours a week, or twice the normal operat Departure Engineering Library is New Departure 


ing time, for the last three years. 
technical staff’s most recent production to aid 


a “regular customers.” It should be read by every 


textile man responsible for the correct installa- 
What more need WE Say ..«-« what more can . ‘ 2 ‘ 
. tion of ball bearings for maximum service and 
we say ... to persuade you to write for your ae 
long life. If your copy is mislaid or dog-eared 
copy of this practical, timely, helpful book! : 
from overwork, we'll be glad to send a new one. 





Also ... we'll send enough additional copies to 
supply your interested personnel. Send your 
request to New Departure Division General 


Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 





THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 


3196 


has a major responsibility in the whole 
ball bearing war production program 


———————————— —— eee _ - - 


ye se se Back the attack with War Bonds we ke Ww 
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Presented Monthly by American Viscose Corporation, New 


NEW AMERICAN VISCOSE LACING METHOD KEEPS 


York, N.Y. 





SKEINS RIGHT SIDE OUT, IMPROVES WINDABILITY 


The windability of a skein that has been dried wrong side out after dyeing 


or treating for tw isting 


, IS appreciably poorer than that of a skein which has 


been correctly etilied. Large scale tests have shown that w inding- -room 
efficiency can be considerably increased if, when “dressing” skeins prior to 
drying, care is taken that they are all placed on the dryer rods right side out. 


A method has been adopted where- 
by, in the future, all our skeined 
yarns will be laced with a “key” tie- 
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band which will have a constant re- 
lationship, insofar as its position in 
the skein goes, to the “significant” 
ticband used to identify the yarn, 
denier size and filament count. Thus, 
when facing the skein and with all 
ticband knots to the left, if the “key” 
tieband ts above the “significant” tie- 
band, then the skein will be right 
side out. 

For the guidance and education of 
American Viscose 
Corporation will place a sketch, simi- 


mill employees, 


lar to the one pictured here, in every 
case of skeined yarn shipped. 


NEW RAYON 
BOOKLET 
IN DEMAND 


Because it clearly em- 
phasizes and illustrates 
the importance of rayon to the war effort, 
the new booklet, “Rayon Goes to War” is 
in great demand in the trade. 

Recently issued by the American Vis- 
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cose Corporation, this booklet describes 
the part that unending research has played 
in developing rayon yarns suitable for 
military uses. 

To get your copy of “Rayon Goes to 
\Var” simply scar yr Amer- 
ican Viscose Corporation, 350 F ifth Ave., 


New York 1, New York. 


PLANT CONVERSION LOOKED UPON 
AS IMPORTANT POSTWAR STEP 


The recent conversion of the rayon staple 
manufacturing facilities of American Vis- 
cose C orporation’s Front Royal Plant to 
the production of “Avisco” is regarded as 
an important trend in the dev clopment of 
new fabrics in the postwar period. 

This stronger viscose rayon staple has 
already become popular with outerwear 


manufacturers and with we: aving techni- * 


cians who are developing many new fab- 
rics which are expected to run into con- 
siderable volume after the war. 

Notable among these is rayon broad- 
cloth which holds a strong place. Fine 
yarns spun from high tenacity rayon staple 
fiber can be used effectiv ely in cloths of 
this type, thus giving these fabrics a greatly 
improved sales position in such primarily 
“washable” markets as men’s shirtings, chil- 
dren’s wear and intimate apparel. 

Coincident with the increasing produc- 
tion of “Avisco” has been its reduced price. 
The price has already been reduced from 
26 to 25 cents a pound. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE PLANS 
TO EXPAND RESEARCH 


American Viscose Corporation is consoli- 
dating all its basic research activities at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. 

Heretofore, the company’s research work 
on viscose and acetate rayon has been car- 
ried on at Marcus Hook and Meadville, Pa. 
Under the new arrangement, research on 
these two products, together with all other 
basic research, will be done at Marcus 
Hook. The men who direct the corpora- 
tion’s basic research activities will be 
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grouped together at this plant... resulting 


in greater efficiency and better all- around 
results. 








Also, research facilities are to be consid- 
erably expanded, not only for increased 
work on the chemical aspects of rayon pro- 
duction, but also for more intensive experi- 
mental work and added pilot plant oper- 
tions. This great expansion will mean 
greater benefits to the trade, 


U. S. FIBER PRICES 


According to a study conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture, the yearly ave- 
rage prices of the main textile fibers main- 
tained in this country are as follows: 

1940 1941 1942 Jan. 1943 


(in cents per pound) 

























WOOL (scoured) 

territory, fine 96.3 108.8 119.1 119.0 
COTTON (15/16) 10.17 13.92 19.3 20.4 
RAYON YARN 

(150 denier) 53.0 53.6 55.0 55.0 
RAYON STAPLE FIBER 


Viscose l¥2denier 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Acetate 5denier 43.0 43.0 43.0 43.0 





MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
] PRODUCT RESEARCH 


Helps you get the right yarn. 
2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 

Helps you design new fabrics. 
3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” * TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales car 350 Fifth Avenue, N. 
xa: Prov idence, R. I.; Char- 
lotte, N’ c: ; Philadelphia, Pa. ( 
Plants at: Niacin Hook, Pa.; Roa- 
Va: Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
Parkersburg, Va.; Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corp. 
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IN WETTING oT ee 
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In tune with the times, Houghton's Surfax 
W. O. gives you faster wetting out for all 
types of textile processing. It’s concen- 
trated .. . you use less, yet get speedier 
wetting out and superior wetting-back 
Properties, so important in sanforizing. 
Surfax W. O. has great efficiency at high 
or low temperatures. Use it as a softener, as 
a dye-bath leveler, as a penetrant, as an aid 
to the sanforizing process. The Houghton 
Man has the facts... ask him, or write — 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Charlotte + PHILADELPHIA . Chicago 


Offices in all principal cities in 
The United States and Canada 












Just imagine, dressing in the privacy of your own room and seeing who’s at 
the door! It’s the world of tomorrow—and a not too far distant tomorrow at that. 
. . . ° . . . . . 
The applications of the amazing new science of electronics have already proven themselves in 


war time. Their conversion to peacetime liv ing is just around the corner. 


Or take another example. The “Continuous Process” for making rayon yarn is as much a miracle 


AKERS of 


a TTT aH Se 


PUT) ra LULL a iis matt] 





© run downstairs and 
open the door for Aunt Emma” 


SHE SIMPLY LOOKS AT THE TELEVISION SCREEN AND SEES WHO’S AT THE DOOR 


in textiles as television screens are to electronics. Just imagine a method of rayon manufacture that 


proceeds from spinning the filament to twisting the yarn, all in one continuous operation. 


And the parallel still holds—for “Continuous Process” rayon yarn is also busy now doing work for war 


— —providing uniform, knot-free yarn for parachutes, tire cord for bombers and heavy-duty 


tires, wrapping for electrical wiring, and the like. Once the war ends, watch the 


“Continuous Process” convert to peace, and watch the new textiles, the new fabrics, 


the new standards of quality that “Continuous Process” yarn will 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


make possible for the world of the future. 


ae ee 







New York Office, 500 Fifth Avenue 
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| - A HOUSE? 
SON hia ee 


Aer use 
.. but your Crandpapp?? s portrait .. . oh, no! 
It takes a specialist. The same holds true of belting. 


Gilmer specializes in belts! Gilmer Kable Kord Lickerin 
Belts increase production and outlast any belt on the market. Wy 
Gilmer V-Belts deliver power with maximum efficiency from 
motors to spinning frames. Gilmer Cone-Drive Belts give 
longer life in the toughest service and shift easily because of 


sturdy internal construction. Gilmer has a complete line... FOR THE RIGHT JOB 


engineered by specialists... the right belt for the right job. 
; GILMER KABLE KORD LICKERIN BELTS 


: GILMER V-BELTS FOR SPINNING 
mission problems. A welcome is extended to Textile Plant FRAME DRIVES 


men for consultation vet obligation. Get “Gilmer Belts GILMER CONE-DRIVE BELTS 
for the Textile Industry”... just clip the attached coupon. 
This handbook simplifies the details for specifying Belts for GILMER ENDLESS ROUND BELTS FOR 
the great majority of Drives. It’s yours for the asking. CARDING MACHINES 
GILMER ENDLESS CORD SPINNER 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY BELTS FOR SILK THROWING 
TACONY, PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. and many others, all covered in 


“Gil Belts for the Tex- 
The Oldest Firm of Rubber Fabric Belt Specialists ra ruben eae a aie 


See a ae ne ee oT See eer SY eee aE NEE ee NN EE NDE GENER SE Gee GcnoY Set SR copy today eee just 
L. H. GILMER COMPANY clip the coupon. 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 

Kindly send me my copy of the "Gilmer Belts for the Textile Industry,” Sipe 
free of charge. os 
. LTS 
ae Re 


NAME 


The Gilmer Engineering Staff specializes in power trans- 


COMPANY_ 


ADDRESS _ 
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L. F. Dommerich nt 
& Company . 


Executive and General Offices 


271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 4-8650 


FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 
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OU MIGHT WONDER at the connection 

between a Marine Diesel engine and 
a dragline crane. The crane’s is a back- 
breaking job in all kinds of weather, 
and maintenance must be taken with a 
grain of salt. Knowing this, crane com- 
panies wisely choose the ‘Torrington 
Needle Bearing, famed for high load 
capacity, efficient lubrication and mini- 
mum service attention required. 

Now the Marine Diesel engine is 
something else again—a miracle of com- 
pact engineering design that’s got to be 
so thoroughly dependable...so all-fired 
ready at the bark of a command that 
selection of even small parts becomes a 
major consideration. So the Marine 
Diesel designers, too, specified the 
Needle Bearing—for its small size and 
reliable performance. But they discov- 
ered some other features that were right 
“on target,” although hardly expected 
in a bearing. 

The low starting friction of this unique 
anti-friction bearing, for example, 
meant quicker engine response, and 
maybe sub and PT-boat crews don’t 
appreciate that. High load capacity 
helped prevent overloading, keeping 
more ships in fighting trim more of the 


Engine is Shipmates 1h 


AYN 


i VS 
| 











time. The Needle Bearing’s light weight 
saved pounds on board for fuel and 
ammunition, while its ready availa- 
bility for essential applications enabled 
engine builders to go ahead on the 


NEEDLE BEARINGS— 
ALL TYPES—ALL SIZES 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE DC 
are complete, self-con 
tained units consisting of 
a full complement of roll- 
ers and a drawn, hardened 
outer race. They offer the 
advantages of small size, 
low cost, high capacity— 
and easy installation 


NEEDLE BEARINGS TYPE NCS con- 


sist of a full complement of rollers 


and a relatively heavy hardened 
outer race. They are furnished 
with or without inner races. Needle 
Bearings Type NCS are adaptable 
to heavier loads than Needle Bear 
ings Type DC. 


NEEDLE ROLLERS TYPE LN 
are produced in a range ag 
of types and sizes for 
assembly on the job into Gy t/ 





low-cost, high-capacity, 

anti-ftriction bearing units 

Our engineering depart- 

ment will be glad to advise on the correct 
size and type for any application. 





Marine Diesel production that helped 
turn the tide in the battle of the Atlantic. 


HAS THIS GIVEN YOU AN IDEA for your post- 
war designs? You may find the answer 
to one of your problems in the Needle 
Bearing’s unique combination of fea- 
tures. For these are what your custom- 
ers have been educated by war’s devel- 
opments to want in the peacetime prod- 
ucts they plan to buy. Light weight, 
compact design, ease of installation, in- 
frequent maintenance, long life—here 
are Tomorrow’s sales points, and they 
add up to the Needle Bearing. Let a 
Torrington engineer show you how you 
can adapt the Needle Bearing’s advan- 
tages to your product’s design. For pre- 
liminary information, send for Catalog 
No. 116 which lists sizes, types and 
ratings, together with a list of typical 
applications. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 * Torrington, Conn. * South Bend 21, Ind 
Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers 


New York Boston Philadelphia $ Oly, 
Detroit Cleveland Seattle ; e 
San Francisco Chicago Los Angeles % 

% 
Toronto London, England = 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARINGS 
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1». and discover one more reason why Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots mean better running work 


USH your thumbnail into the — maintain a truer drafting surface. 
surface of a cork cot, then re- So when it’s a question of getting 
move it. Notice how the cork more production and better run- 
rings back instantly. ning work, remember that Arm- 
That’s resilience. No other roll — strong’s Cork Cots can help you do 
overing has as much. Yes, it is — the job. They are helping do it to- 
rk’s resilience that resists groov- day on more spindles than any 
ng and “hollowing out,” resilience other type of roll covering. 
hat means quick come-back after Remember, too, that Armstrong’s 
‘iutdowns. Cork Cots are low in first cost, and 
And that’s only one of the char- that you can rebuff them three or 


teristics of Armstrong’s Cork — four times for as little as one-half 
‘ots that today are giving more — cent per rebuffing. And cork is plen- 


production on millions of spindles.  tiful. You can get Armstrong’s Cork 

‘ork has a high coefficient of | Cots without any priority rating. ARMSTRONG IS 
iction, and that means positive For the complete facts, write HEADQUARTERS FOR 
irafting, no eyebrowing, minimum Armstrong Cork Co., Tex- 


\ 1 eae : ° ach : Roti Coverincs 
lippage. Cork has positive resist- tile Products Section, 8310 


. : Cork Cots . Accoter Cots (syn- 
nee to lateral flow, which helps Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. : 


thetic rubber). Cork Covers - Loom 
Take-Up Roll Coverings 








Rott SHop EquipMENT AND Sup- 
PLIES 


Accorex LonG Drarr APRONS 
TEMPLE Rous - CorK CONES 


ARMSTRONG ’S CORK COTS Loom Cxiurcn Facines 


WInvER SprnpLE Heap Covers 


ACCOTEX COTS ACCOTEX APRONS . . . and other textile mill supplies 
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IZ, C010» ILLUSTRATION OF 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE PIGMENTS 


There are many textile printing and dyeing problems to 
which pigments offer the best solution. Camouflage strips 
are an excellent wartime example; here, burlap and osna- 
burg must be finished and dyed to meet government speci- 
fications covering penetration, weather-fastness, mildew 
resistance, gloss, imprint, solubility, spontaneous combus- 
tion and infra-red reflectance. 


Were it not for the infra-red reflectance, weather-fastness, 
and the handling difficulties of burlap, these specifications 
would present no unusual problems. But conventional dye- 
stuffs have low reflectance of infra-red rays, and their 
presence would be detected by the enemy through the use 
of infra-red photography. Camouflage strips pigment-dyed 
with selected pigments, however, elude detection under 
infra-red photography as well as when they are viewed 
by the naked eye; and the weather-fastness of these pig- 
ments is such that, even on burlap, they meet the most 
stringent weather-fastness requirements. 


Camouflage strips, therefore, exemplify an application 
which clearly calls for pigments—and finishers have chosen 
Aridye camouflage colors, developed expressly for this pur- 
pose, for more than 50 million yards of this fabric! 


Especially when extreme lightfastness or washfastness or 
ease of application are desired, there are many other in- 
stances where superior results can be obtained on cotton, 
rayon, acetate and mixtures of these fibers through the 
use of pigments. The question, in deciding between con- 
ventional dyestuffs and pigments, is which method gives 
the most satisfactory results or is more efficient for a par- 
ticular purpose or is the less expensive. Frequently, pig- 
ments will be the answer; and a considerable increase in 
the use of pigments for plain shade dyeing can be expected 
after the war. 


When you are faced with a printing or dyeing prob- 
lem, consider pigments as a possible solution; and for 
complete information about pigment colors, or for tech- 
nical assistance in their application, consult the leaders 
in pigment experience and research —write to Aridye 
Corporation, a subsidiary of Interchemical Corporation, 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


An illustrated, detailed folder has been prepared on the 
dyeing of camouflage strips with Aridye pigment colors, 
and will be sent without obligation to all finishing plants 
requesting it. Send for your copy today. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


« 
Aridye TEXTILE COLORING MATERIALS 


ARIDYE CORPORATION @ 
































SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION @ 


FAIR LAWN, N.J. © ROCK HILL, S.C. @ 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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To make the insignia proudly worn on the shoulders of ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY inna: 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. YPes 
our Army men and women, vast quantities of dyed yarns —and in the South roduc 
Y F q aie ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ate 
‘ Belmont, North Carolina ghee 
are required. Large amounts are also needed for O.D. eee — in the 
Representatives in principal textile centers of the world 
—_— ie 1. 
socks and undergarments, as well as for Ind 
ESTABLISHED 1883 
° the Wi 
many other types of service apparel. 
Wa t 
Naturally, this doesn't leave much 
time or material for handling civilian O/ - 
orders—but you can be sure that we're ° ¥ e ms #5 VAR RR 9 
doing our best to make fair distri- DURENE 9-Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarn » COMETCORD 4-Ply Mercerized Cotton 
Ne 6 bf neg « S-P-Y, (ee rs Resistant Mercerized Yarn » NEOPHIL SODA A 
: se > ylon Thread for Seaming & Looping Nylon Hosiery - PREFERRED BRAND Seamin : 
bution of our facilities and production. & Looping Thread + ENTWIST Mercerized Cotton Yarn and Nylon Voleted SOLA B 


Combination - WEARTWIST, the Domestic Mercerized Lisle » DYED YARNS 
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Where, really, do new products begin ? 


In the brain of a busy executive or worker or customer 
who isn’t satisfied with what's available. Sometimes as a 
spark between two active minds at the shop after hours, at 
the club after lunch, or at a meeting where men of different 
types are drawn together by a common air. Wherever new 
products begin, they almost always spring into first bloom 


in the form of a few seemingly mysterious hieroglyphics. 


Industry today is bending all its energies toward winning 
the war through new and better products. But after the 


war the ingenuity and resourcefulness inherent in all 


COLUMBIA 


80D 4 ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SOL A BRIQUETTES 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
MODIFIED SODAS CAUSTIC ASH 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE 
PHOSFLAKE 
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HAVE JAA HELPED AMERICA TODAY? 


ee 


American industry, from bottom to top, will again be 
directed toward new products, better products, for peace- 
time living. Better metals, better plastics, better things 
made from wood and rubber and glass and ceramics, better 
foods and textiles. And most of them will depend, for their 


excellence, on chemicals. 


Fit too UV BAe 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


GRANT BUILDING . ... . « PITTSBURGH (19), PA. 


Chicago * Boston °* St.Louis °* Pittsburgh °* #New York 
Cincinnati * Cleveland * Minneapolis + Philadelphia +* Charlotte 


CHEMICALS 


SILENE (Hydrated Calcium Silicate) 
CALCENE (Precipitated Calcium Carbonate) 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
CALCIUM 4YPOCHLORITE 
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Along with her brothers-in-arms she must have adequate 
















and safe work clothing. This is just part of the produc. 
tion job and just part of the reason why card room 
efficiency should be kept at its peak. 


During this emergency we cannot urge you too strongly 
to make regular and more frequent inspections of your 
card clothing. If it shows undue wear consult you: 
Tuffer Card Clothing engineer. He can help you keep 
it rolling. If it's worn beyond repair replace with 
Tufferized Card Clothing. This exclusive patented pro- 
cess is your guarantee of accuracy and uniformity 


hitherto unknown in the manufacture of card clothing. 


ELL A 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 






















Normality Atlanta, Ga., Gastonia, N. C 


Branch Offices Philadelphia, Pa., Dallas, Texas 


Canadian Agents Colwool Accessories, Ltd., Tor 





TUFFER PRODUCTS C 
Card Clothing for Woolen [ 


Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos 
and Silk Cards @ Napper 
Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets. Top 
Flats Recovered and extro 
sets loaned at all plants 
Lickerins and Garnet Cy:- 
inders From 4 to 30 inches 
and Metallic Card Breasts 
Rewired at Southern Plan! 
© Midgley Patented, an¢ 
Howard's Special fiane 
Stripping Cards @ Inserted Al 
Eye & Regular Wire Heddles 
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2 last for exception long periods be- 
cause they are builf for the particular job. 


The unusual durability and satisfactory service 
of ALOYCO Valves are definitely the result of 
specialization in the design and production of 
Stainless Steel Valves and Fittings. It is no 
side-line with us. We devote our full time and 
attention to this specialty. Every step in the 
design and manufacture of ALOYCO Stainless 
Steel Valves and Fittings is rigidly controlled 
by special methods developed out of our con- 
centrated experience. 


It is natural, therefore, that engineers and 
plant executives in the explosives, chemical, 
food, textile, pharmaceutical, petroleum, and 
other process industries, turn to ALOYCO for 
authorative information and dependable serv- 
ice in problems of corrosion, stain or contam- 
ination in pipe lines. Write or telephone and 
we will be glad to serve you, also. 


Alloy Steel Products Company, Inc., 1300 West Elizabeth Avenue, Linden, N. J. 
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H & B 5-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT ROVING SYSTEM 
WITH PATENTED SCROLL CONDENSER 


H & B 4-ROLL HIGH-DRAFT 
SPINNING SYSTEM 


YOUR ROVING AND SPINNING DEPARTMENTS ARE GOOD PLACES 
TO START, BECAUSE H & B EQUIPMENT HERE OFFERS QUICK RESULTS 
WITH A COMPARATIVELY SMALL INVESTMENT 


Any one of the three systems pictured 
above is adaptable to any standard 
make of frame. If your present frames 
are in comparatively good condition, 
but outmoded in productive capacity, 
plan to have us equip them with one of 
our high-draft systems at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The change overs will require a rela- 
tively short time and the cost will be 
surprisingly low, because of the sim- 
plicity of these systems. For the same 
reason upkeep and maintenance will 


be comparatively little. Having no belts, 
these systems are easy to clean, easy 
to operate and readily adjusted. 
Important power savings will also 
follow, because of the great reduc- 


tion in spindles required for a given 
production. 

The quality of work produced is A-] 
in all three cases. 

Let our engineers help you to plan 
now. 


H & B AMERICAN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


PLANT AT PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE: 161 Devonshire St.; ATLANTA 

OFFICE: 815 Citizens & Southern National Bank Bids. 

CHARLOTTE OFFICE: 1201-3 Johnston Building 

EXPORT DEPARTMENT: United States Machinery Co., 
115 Broad St., New York, U. S. A. 
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STAR “POWERS” THIS 
MODERN SUBMARINE 


Yael talalsl Ma l-T tll Te 


for two periscopes—eacha _-~ 


motor, a hoist and a brake 
ee 


on) 


for bow plane tilting ——— 


for bow plane rigging, — 
enchor windlass and 
bow capstan 


for hydraulic steering gear 


alo me ests 
ballast unloader ————~ 


for stern plane tilting —-____—_ 


In the tight spots it's a STAR 


There are many ‘‘tight spots’? on the modern 
submarine. In your product, there may be just 
one. But in that ‘‘tight spot,’’ a Star Electric 
Motor will do its part—and do it well. To begin 
with, it will “‘fit’’ the spot. It will do so thanks 
to Star's unique welding process, which adapts 
various H.P. requirements to various shapes 
and sizes——and does this without special 


POWER PACKAGED As YOU NEED IT 


molds, without special castings. And it will 
“fit'’ the job—for the same Star engineers, 
who provide ‘packaged power” to control the 
periscopes and steering gears of the machines 
of war, also provide 
tailored to fit—for the products of peace. 


Star Electric Motor Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


“packaged power’’— 


FOR33 YEARS, Star Motors 
have provided acomplete 
line of standard as well 
as specialized motors — 
in sizes from 2 to 200 
H.P. Today they are pro- 
viding dependable power 
for many applications. 
Please write us abovt 
your requirements today: 


STAR MOTORS 
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Every serious-minded man has paused 
many times to ask himself, ‘““What will my 
job be in the post-war. world? The exact 
answer, of course, cannot be known. But 
daily the pattern of shadows forecasting 
things to come grows more definite. 


Men in the armed forces are already work- 
ing with many of the epoch-making post-war 
products which will be the backbone of our 
peacetime rebuilding. Knowing the toll 
taken by long hours of overloading, you can 
start now to plan for your plant’s post-war 
facilities. Sturtevant is in a position to pitch 
right in and help. 


We can assure you that Sturtevant Fans and 
other Mechanical] Draft Equipment will con- 
tinue to meet your severest requirements... 
whether for highest speeds, largest volumes, 
highest pressures or temperatures. Tomor- 
row, as in the past, you can look to Sturtevant 
for the new techniques and improved equip- 
ment which will help you squeeze the last 
atom of energy out of your fuel. 


EIS eee 


AXIFLO ... 40% SPACE SAVING 


The Victory Axiflo Fan is an example. It’s been 
called the most remarkable development in fan 
history. We are now building it only for U.S. 
warships, but later it will be available to you. 
Picture an axial flow fan that saves up to 40% in 
space and power, breaks 80 in decibel rating, 
works against pressures up to 60 inches water 


gauge. It is just waiting to get its teeth into some 
of your forced and induced draft problems. 


Remember, much of America’s equipment was 
old and worn even before the war started. Over- 
worked by War's unremitting demands, equip- 
ment in many plants is now ready to be replaced 
by the last word in engineered air handling 
equipment and systems. 


ENGINEERED AIR will make the difference... 


Equipment that puts “Air to Work” more effici- 
ently—not only to burn fuel but to ventilate, air 
condition, heat, dry, convey or control dust and 
fumes—will make the difference between profit 
and loss in many a post-war plant. A Sturtevant 
expert, working with your own post-war plan- 
ning committee, is ready to find the solution to 
these air handling problems. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Cities 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Canada, Led., Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


* U.S. Patents No. 1,846,863: 1,989,413. 
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FORCED DRAFT—Worid’s cham- INDUCED DRAFT—Worid’s largest 
pion steam producer, 3 boilers, _ installation, 47 Sturtevant Fans with 
toch rated 800,000 Ib. per hour capacity of 22 million pounds of gas 
feached peak of 1,250,000 Ib. and air per hour at Hudson Ave. 
with Sturtevant Fans, a world’s Station, Brooklyn Edison Co. 


VANE CONTROL*—Like hundreds 
of other industrial and central sta- 
tion power plants, West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Co., automatically con- 
trol draft volume and pressure with 
Sturtevant Vane Control. 


SAID FAN & COLLECTOR—com- 
bined Fiy Ash Collectors and 
Induced Draft Fans installed at 
Appalachian Electric Power Com- 
pany, Cabin Creek, W. Virginia. 
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changing conditions, 


Many thousand years ago the hairy 


mammoth was lord of all he surveyed. 
Today he is only a museum curiosity, 


because he could not adapt himself to 


Even the most prosperous of com- 


panies can become just a memory 


tomorrow, if it is not prepared to meet 


changing styles and changing eco- 
nomic conditions with FLEXIBLE 


equipment, such as the Foster Model 


102 winder, which has a — 


7-WAY FLEXIBILITY 


1 It will wind any kind and any count of staple yarn 
from fine combed cotton or rayon for tropical 
fabrics to heavy wool yarns for arctic cloths. 


lt will wind a straight base 

cone for warping or a convex 
base cone for knitting with a 
simple adjustment. 


it will produce 9 different 

angles of wind from 9° to 18°. 
Important if you radically change 
your count or type of yarn. 


It will wind package dyed 
yarn, even if damp. No jump- 
ing out of quides. 





5 It will wind emulsion treated yarn. In fact, it is 
frequently equipped with an emulsion attachment. 


6 Changeovers from cones to tubes, or vice versa, 





with 
ing 


Foster Model 102 


Condition- 
Attachment 


are comparatively inexpensive. 


One side can wind cones and 
the other tubes, if desired. 


For today or tomorrow, Foster Model 
102 Flexibility is an asset that you 
need. It also gives you TWICE THE 
PRODUCTION WITH ONE-THIRD 
LESS COST as compared with older 
Models, . 

These winders are available now to 
mills able to obtain the required 
preference rating. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Southern Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FOSTER 7/102 
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-\AN ALL-ROUND STEAM TRAP TEAM 


THERMOSTATIC 


FLOAT 


FOR THE STREAMLINED PRODUCTION RACE 


The coach of a track team never would send in a ‘‘miler'’ to do a 
“sprint’’. And you wouldn't expect four men who never met before to 
win a relay race. ; 

Are you using the same good iudgment with regard to steam traps 
in your plant? Just because one type of trap works well in one or two 
spots is no reason to standardize on that type for every job in the plant. 

There are as many types of Sarco steam traps as there are runners in 

~ [an outdoor meet. They are just as different. But all are aces in their own 
* class and they know how to work together in the relay race where 
you use steam traps and temperature control. For instance — 


The Sarco Bucket Trap is the sprinter — can speed up to take any 
load and is a bear for punishment. Cat. No. 350. 


The Sarco No. 9 — thermostatic steam trap is like the miler, it con- 
serves energy — can sprint on occasion, and can work on all pressures 
within its range. Cat. No. 250. 


The Sarco Float-thermostatic steam trap is like the 
cross-country runner — it's ideal for the steady pull and 
particularly when used in connection with Sarco tem- 
perature’ control. Cat. No. 450. 


Sarco makes many types of simple self-operated regu- 
lators which work well with these traps. Get full in- 
formation from the nearest Sarco representative, or 
write for Catalog No. 600. 


TR-21 


ve 


12 
_SARCO COMPANY, INC. e 
‘475 FIFTH AVENUE AR 
| NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
| Represented in Principal Cities 


SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond Street, West, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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You can depend on any loom leather bearing the 
characteristic orange color of Graton & Knight’s 
ORANGE LINE for superior performance over 
a longer period of time. That’s because every item 
in the ORANGE LINE is made from start to finish 
under one roof...with one uniform control... 
with a specific service in view. 


Graton & Knight selects its own hides, tans and 
finishes its own leather, fabricates its own products 
and inspects the final result according to its first- 
hand knowledge of the industry’s requirements. 


This means that the qualities you need for specific 
loom services are developed throughout all steps 
of manufacture. From more than 30 variations of 
five basic formulas and from hundreds of finishes, 








from Green Hide 


the one is selected which will provide the qualities 
we know you want. 


Hairitan — for severe loom service 

Among the tannages is Hairitan, a G&K-devel- 
oped leather which, in the opinion of our customers, 
is superior to any hair-on leather, ever tanned in 
this country or abroad. Used in check straps, for 
example, it has exactly the desired resilience, with 
extremely little permanent stretch... averages 
6500 lbs. tensile strength .. . yet weighs less, giving 
more straps per pound. 


Hairitan is also used for ‘‘Pickmaster”’ pickers and 
other loom accessories. When you see the orange 
color, you can be sure you will benefit from a product 
made throughout under a single control of quality. 





ONE QUALITY CONTROL FROM HIDE TO LOOM 
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Large stocks permit select- 
ing best hides for each 
product. 


Stitching “2-Fold” . 
check strap. . ‘ Bi Cementing “2-Fold” 
wt 0 i check’ strap endless. 


Graton & Knight ‘2-Fold” CHECK 
STRAP. The strap conforms in use to 
the arc of the picker stick, distributing 
wear and frictional heat—thus length- 
ening life. Made from a single piece 
of Hairitan leather. 


WORCESTER 4, shar MASSACHUSETTS 


ma Tia bi 


Supolied by the leading distributors to the Textile Industry .. . Look under “Graton & Knight” 
in “Belting” section of Classified Telephone Directory or THOMAS’ REGISTER 
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better ¢ thods 


Machine designers have done amazing things 
in multiplying power and speed. Even more 
astonishing are their achievements in creating 
machine assemblies which perform work that 
previously only human fingers could do. 
Baldwin-Duckworth engineers, in constantly 
striving to give these designers and mill su- 
perintendents the finest roller chain belts for 
power transmission and conveying tasks, have 
themselves designed outstanding machines to 
make them. This connecting link assembly 
machine, for example, completely replaces 
hand-sorting of non-symmetrical pins having 
a tenon at one end and a cotter pin hole in the 
other. Its mechanical “‘fingers” turn end-for- 
end, and place the pins correctly as they come 
from the hopper, eliminate all possibility of 


error, and assure a uniformly assembled 


A connecting link assembly machine which replaces finished product. 
human fingers and eliminates the possibility of error. 


better — with 
Baldwin Roller Chain Belts 


Roller chain belts provide better solutions for many 
drive problems. It is equally true that better roller 
chain belts give even better drives. This fact lends 
meaning to the precision methods of Baldwin manu- 
facture. It accounts for the unfailing dependability, 
the split-second timing, jerk-free smoothness and 
virtually 100% efficiency which characterize Baldwin 
drives. It is worth remembering, too, that chain belts 
are the only medium of power transmission that can absorb 
shock loading without loss of speed ratios or efficiency. 


Your Baldwin-Duckworth catalog will give you data Fo 
. : : This creel uses Baldwin Roller Chain 
on standard applications of chain belts, and for spe- Gap besnuee tt delivers: 
cialized applications a Baldwin man will supply any 1. Positive maintenance of speed 
. . . ratios. 
information you may require. He will be glad to work ©. Canetti teen ene 
with you on transmission or conveying operations _ 
5 x e m 3. Equal efficiency on both long 
of any machine which you may be designing, adapt- 3 and short centers. 
ing or which needs greater timing or drive efficiency. 
Baldwin - Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Com- 


pany, 346 Plainfield St., Springfield, Mass. 


- e shrovgh 


pettor 7 Hc BALDWIN 


r 
bette ROLLER CHAIN BELTS 
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Al science / 4 
INSTRUCTING 

INDUSTRY , 


Have You a Skilled Man 


Ready for That 
Vacant Job? 


AR jobs beckon to textile workers—with the allure 
of bigger wages. 


So the men and women who stick to you MUST feel that 
the TEXTILE INDUSTRIES and your mill afford them 


secure employment with a future. 


Much success in developing this interest in employees’ 
work and desire to stick to the job, for future security. 
has marked the efforts of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools in the Textile Industries. 


To-day I.C.S. offer to Textile Mill managers and _per- 
sonnel men—a free consultation service. The Coop- 
erative Training Division is made up of men with long Gives Full Information 
experience in industrial work. They will confer with for Textile Mill Managers 


your management in setting up courses—either Adult 


Training or Apprentice Training—which will fit in : 
with your present training system and with your work Se —— 


schedule. 
; : : See the special training available, and 
[.C.S. aims to enroll your employees in courses which look into the scope of these courses: 


parallel present jobs and which will fit them for more Courses in Cotton Manufacture 


skilled work and supervisory positions. 2: Gotten Carding and. spinning 


3. Cotton Warp Preparation and Plain Weaving 
4. Fancy Cotton Weavin 


With Heh. cooperative trainin ou need make ho 5. Cotton Carding, Spinning and Plain Weaving 
' & y ; 6. Yarn Reeling, Winding and Warping. 


changes in shifts to accommodate the employees’ study Courses in Woolen Manufacture 


time. Study may be accomplished in off-hours, regard- : Woolen Carding and Spinning. 
. Woolen Warp Preparation and Weaving. 


less of shif j Ss. . Worsted Warp Preparation and Weaving. 
t time . Wool Carding, Spinning and Weaving. 


Courses in Textile Designing 


A RECORD OF RESULTS 2. Textile Designin 


g. 
. Theory of Textile Designing. 
. Cotton Designing. 

Woolen and Worsted Designing. 


Let us submit to you a record of the results of I.C.S. * a 
cooperation in employee training. Write for the Rayon Slashing and Sizing 

. Z . This course fills a decided gap, as books and 
book—“TRAINING FOR TEXTILE INDUS. information were lacking until it was prepared. 
TRIES”. [SRS RRA SRE TEESE ERE R ASSERT REESE RESET ESSE EES RRS S eRe Se RABE SS 
Dept. 9338-B, International Correspondence Schools, 
Address Dept. 9338-B Scranton, Pa. 
Send me, without obligation, full information 
on Cooperative Training 


Complete details on Textile Courses 


International 
Correspondence Schools 
SCRANTON, PA. 


— WORLE CTOBER, 1942 


NAME 
TITLE 


COMPANY ....... 


ADDRESS . 





BECAUSE MATERIAL FOR YOUR NEW EQUIP- 
MENT...AND BECAUSE SKILLED WORKERS 
FOR YOUR MILL...ARE IN- THIS PICTURE... 
CVA USS) 
ae em 

ie Lada nae 


Keep Up with Winding Developments 
Through ‘‘Getting the Most from Winding’’ 


‘“‘“Getting the Most from Winding” gives informa- 
tion on recommended operation of your winding 
machines. Problems in connection with winding 
are discussed, especially those which involve keep- 
ing the machine in good order. Individual parts 
and attachments are described. It is published 
six times a year in the textile magazines and is 
expanded for our mailing list. A set of these 
booklets should be in the hands — 
; S a 
of every Universal = > 
Soe 


winding machine fixer. 


43-M-2 “REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Send for Universal’s 
New Maintenance Booklets 


Two recently-published booklets are the first in a 
series on the care of Universal Winding Machines. 
“Keeping Your 50 Physically Fit’? and “‘How to 
Keep Your Roto-Coners* Healthy and Happy” 
contain practical information, in convenient form, 
on where, when and how to check lubrication. . . 
cleaning .. . adjustments to be checked regularly 
... points to be checked for wear... hints 
for the operator . . . what to 
look for first in hai 
thr fy 
RO Co e0. 
J tat 


case of trouble 


ae cme BY 
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THE METAL that would be used in your new winding 
machines... the skilled mechanics who would be 
keeping your present machines in top running 
order...are heading overseas...leaving you 
with the problem of getting desired production 
and desired quality from equipment that may 
need either replacement or expert attention. 


Universal Winding Company has a wartime 
plan to relieve your winding room worries. 


The Universal Winding Machines which you 
are now operating were originally designed and 
manufactured to give you long life and trouble- 





free service. For example, many fast-moving parts 
are automatically lubricated... parts requiring 
frequent attention are few in number... controls 
and adjustments are easy to make. 


Still, as with any machinery, a good service 
record is due only partly to the machines them- 
selves... part is due to intelligent supervision, 
systematic maintenance. 


So here are four suggestions —- which many mills 
have already acted upon, to help keep machines 
up to par when mechanics are hard to get and 
keep... and even repair parts may be delayed. 





Suggestion 5. 


Send Special Problems to Our Engineers 


We maintain a winding room where a great many 
sample and experimental windings are made. If 
you have new winding requirements... or are 
handling a yarn with special characteristics ... or 
have difficulty obtaining the production or quality 
you desire... call on our Engineering Depart- 
ment. Familiar with the winding of all types of yarn 
under all types of conditions, 

it is your most likely source of 


1 quick solution to fe) 
your problems. —~ 


/ 


.Q. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1,R.1. ee ne 
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Suggestion 4. 


Have Our Resident Engineer 


Look Over Your Equipment 


Universal maintains branch offices staffed with 
regional engineers, in Boston, Utica, Philadelphia, 
Charlotte and Atlanta, and is also represented in 
Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton. Part of their 

job is making recommendations to help keep your 
winding machines in top operating condition. Give 
them your problems when they call — in an emer- 
gency, get in touch 
with the nearest 
office. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


aie tae. 















Which of these 


GATES V-Belts 


Best Fits YOUR Needs? 


— Steel Cable T=) beg 
aC) UL) gt mes 


— Cotton Cord seis? 
mete Ctl (a aera 


— Belts of 


SOOM STULL) a 
Done Your Gates Field Engineer Ye ill TELL You! 


Whenever a drive in your plant gives you 
even the slightest trouble, it is a good plan 
to phone the Gates Field Engineer. He is a 
specialist who makes a business of improving 
drive operation. 


For example, it quite frequently happens 
that one or more drives in a plant will wear 
out belts faster than seems warranted. In 
most cases a slight correction in groove angle, 
an adjustment in tension or, at most, a minor 
change in drive design will correct the diffi- 
culty and save money not only in belt wear 
but also in increased efficiency of the ma- 
chine. 


At times, however, the service conditions 
are such that a V-belt of special construc- 
tion can most profitably be used. Your Gates 
Field Engineer will know—and he can sup- 
ply a Gates V-belt that is precisely engi- 


neered to meet the unusual conditions. 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


The Gates V-belt of special synthetic 
rubber is a case in point. During the 
past five years, Gates has supplied in- 
dustry with thousands upon thousands 
of these belts. Under severe conditions 
of heat and oil, the Gates special syn- 
thetic belt actually outwears any natural 
rubber belt by as much as 230%. 











In your particular application, V-belts 
whose tension members are composed of flex- 
ible steel cables—or of rayon cords—may 
prove to be the most efficient and econom- 
ical. Static-reducing V-belts may best fit 
your special need. 


In any case, the wisest move you can 
make is te phone the Gates Field Engineer. 
He is thoroughly competent to analyze any 
drive problem. He is completely informed on 
on the nature and advantages of every type 
of belt. He will always recommend the prac- 
tice that will be most efficient and econom- 
ical for you. 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 













GATES ’’.:: DRIVES 


CHICAGO, ILL. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK CITY BIRMINGHAM, ALA. DENVER, COLO. 


549 West Washington 2213 Griffin Street 215-219 Fourth Avenue 801-2 Liberty National Life Building 999 South Broadwoy 


CHARLOTTE, N. CAROLINA GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA ATLANTA, GA. 
107 Builders’ Building 104 West Washington Street 


738 C. GS. National Bank Building 
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“BUFFALO”. | 
Air Washer ~ - 


-.. IS a BEE 


\ 
“BUFFALO” ous ae 
Highboy Unit Heater ... and this “Bee Line” travelled 


by the air current through a "Buf- 

falo” Axial Flow Fan is a note- 

worthy accomplishment in fan 

engineering. Propelled in a true 

axial direction, with special guide 

vanes providing a non-rotating 
**BUFFALO" movement as air leaves the outlet, 
Breeze Ventilating Fan the air flow is characterized by a 
minimum of turbulence and wasted 

energy — greatly increased fan 

efficiency on a wide range of ap- 


plications. ‘Buffalo’ Axial Flow 
Fans have an exceptionally high 
capacity operating against pres- 
sure losses, perform quietly and 
with marked power savings. These 
factors—plus a husky construction 
and the non-overloading char 
acteristic — make “Buffalo” Axial 
Flow Fans the equipment to in- 
vestigate for difficult air handling 
problems. Engineering data in 


Bulletin 3229B. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


inte mee NW 3 D / 150 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VVC TG 


ae {ETP IER TAT 
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_ON THE FIGHTING FRONTS! 


Bee od 


ON THE DIP aire) LINES! 


Separable (Magneto) Legolas - guns tanks. ; mm 2 tran : Litro ("CL") Composit 
CTU Yraire] es aoe oe Bo eee = : CONT a el tela hire 


are in * Masiiidg of roast iachine tla aad “other Seg 
vital mill and shop equipment that are turning out ships, 
armament and indispensable war materials for the American 
and Allied forces. 


Let our engineers work with you. 


Double Row Self-Aligning 


F R P , 
Single Row Ball Bearing CTU lett] 


AER CEST a oe Double Felt Seal TORT nT eR St Bg fet ea — 


Row Ball Bearing Ball Bearing THE Tela hil| STITT Telatire) Bearing 


Extra Light Type Angular Contact Ball Extra Light Single Direc- Single Direction Ball 


Ball Bearing Tele re) tion Ball Thrust Bearing Shri atte la tile] 


Standard Cylindrical Type ''E' Cylindrical dap e hat ie Extra Light Cylindrical Ue a) tes Le 
r . 
ECan: tela hite! Roller Bearing sits sheer nie) AC ae toler] CC a lahat 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP’N, STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. ¢ FOUNDED 1911 


TD) WIN THE WAR: Work — Fighe Buy Wor Scvings Bonds 
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N 194..? M-H/Brown Electronic Record- 
ing and Control Instruments will usher in 
a new era in peacetime production. 

In the manufacture of chemicals, petroleum 
products, steels, textiles, rubber, ceramics, paper, 
foods—and other products, M-H/ Brown Elec- 
tronic Instruments will provide a new concep- 
tion of greater precision in measuring and 
controlling industrial processes. 

We are proud of the M-H/ Brown 
background of over 100 years’ experi- 
ence in instrument engineering which 
pioneered electronic instrumentation. 
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! ie LT Ys UES 


Today these instruments are producing the tools 
of war. When peace comes they will be avail- 
able to industry. M/H Brown Electrons are 
coming. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, 4509 Wayne Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, a division of MINNE- 
APOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR 
COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Offices 

in all principal cities. 119 Peter 

Street. Toronto, Canada — Wads- 

worth Road, Perivale, Middlesex, 





ad : 
A 
™ 
ad 
r 


ei 4 
a 7 

Ae EX se 6 je 

Le ob J 0 nt cee de Oe eA 


Mcal 
se 
a 

ae 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX [J] BRANCHES: BOSTON - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - CHICAGO - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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HELPS GET PARTS FASTER 


NOW, a single book—indexed for easy reference though you don’t need it now, it may save 
—can take the place of separate handbooks _— precious hours in an emergency. General 
and bulletins for identifying and ordering Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
most G-E renewal parts needed to keep 
your equipment in operation. With this General Electric Co., Section GG 750-220 
book, you’ll find it easier to order genuine I 

















G- ~ , : Yes, I want a copy of your new 96-page catalog 
: E parts by catalog number saving *"Renewal Parts and Supplies (GEA-638)"’ to he!p 
time all along the line. simplify ordering of genuine G-E parts. 

g P 
for your copy, just mail the coupon. Even Name... 


Company 


PE SES TU AGORA A Leg u a Cone 


City 
ISCO ~~ 
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Gulfgem 


3 


provides better lubrication * 


for spindles 


You tap a new source of greater pro- 
duction efficiency when you put this 
Alchlor-Processed Oil in service on 


your spinning frames. 


XPERIENCE of hundreds of leading mills has dem- 
onstrated conclusively that Gulfgem Oil provides 
better lubrication for spindles—the kind of lubrication 
that insures maximum production from spinning frames. 
Here’s the important reason for the outstanding record 
of Gulfgem Oil: This highest quality lubricating oil is 
not only refined by conventional methods, but is super- 
refined by the Gulf Alchlor Process, the most effective 
method yet known for removing impurities and unstable 
hydrocarbons from oil—the undesirable constituents 
which cause oxidation and gum formation. 
Thus Gulfgem Oil provides a tough and stable film 
which insures minimum wear, minimum ends down, 


minimum power consumption, and maximum intervals 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


GULF BUILDING 


46 
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between spindle base cleaning periods. Gulfgem ¢ 
the world’s finest oil for spindle lubrication! 


We suggest that you talk with the Gulf Lubria§ Gos 
: high 
Service Engineer in your vicinity about this sup 7 


spindle lubricating oil at your first opportunity 


ELEC 


will be pleased to give you complete details—wil 


obligation. 







FOR VICTORY BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STA 


it will pay you to investigate—call in 
a Gulf Lubrication Service E 





ny-Nay 


to-Ordneg 


pe ie Sonne nine iin samancineeanle ttt weneniianltaastiiiti ie ns: 


THENCE | 


GULF REFINING COMPA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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y 1944), large 


> : a n war manu- 
- critical period for 
Fs Ith 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND PLANNING 
SHOULD NOW BE DIRECTED” 










@ Of this you can be sure: Many business and industrial 


organizations are losing no time in preparing for a head- 





start in the competitive postwar market. They are planning 


and designing new ways to make better products, faster 







‘and cheaper ... through the use of Electronics. 





| 
Le 


gem ( , 
; For assistance in your planning, General Electronics Indus- 
" HERMETICALLY SEALED TRANSFORMERS tries offers the research engineering skill and specialized 
LUbricl Gas filled or high vacuum i ited. Built to withstand ; i 
high ‘imanee cat ere nee . experience that have met the exacting tests of war with 
i standard sizes. great achievements in the fields of Electronics, Hydraulics 
ru Other products manufactured include: . ‘ 
tunity 
ELECTRONIC CONTROLS » VACUUM TUBES OF STANDARD and Electromechanics. And further, General Electronics 
s—wil AND SPECIAL TYPES + HYDRAULIC SERVOS Industries has the facilities, equipment and personnel to 


ELECTROMECHANICAL DEVICES ; ‘ ; 
meet your requirements with speed and efficiency. 


Write to Engineering Department, General Electronics In- 
dustries, 342 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut. 


ny-Navy “E”’ with Star, awarded to 
'0-Ordnance Corporation for continued 
tllence in production of ‘““Tommy’’ Guns 








INDUSTRIES 


Division of Auto-Ordnance Corporation 


EEN WICH > STAMEOR D eae ae are eee Fe °.- tw , oe 2 © 
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 GRAVER REACTIVATOR! 


This equipment reduces the usual reaction and 


settling time ... from 4 to 8 hours... to less than 1 hour 


The Graver Reactivator is designed to both 
soften and clarify a water supply or perform 
either function separately, and embodies 
an improved process of coagulation with 
Upward Sludge Filtration. Experiences of 
Reactivator users show that even when 
treating extremely hard and turbid waters, 
treated water hardness did not exceed 3 
grains per gallon and turbidity did not 
exceed 5 p.p.m. The Graver Reactivator 


performs this operation in less than 60 min- 
utes. Furthermore, this equipment requires 
a minimum amount of operator attention 
and provides important economies in initial 
cost as well as in operating expense. 

Graver Reactivators can be designed and 
built in any size to meet your individual 
requirements. Graver engineers will gladly 
discuss your needs with you and submit 
quotations without obligation. 


W rite Graver — today. 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CO., 


INC. 


4809-67 Tod Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 


NEW YORK 


CATASAUQUA, PA. 


[GRAVER] 2), 


rag liL2 





CHICAGO TULSA 


Supiee 
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In the early days, this was 
the peak of streamlining. 


STREAMLINING! 


Streamlining adds more than 


(RELTANC » beauty. For years, Reliance engi- 


“<3 neers have pioneered in stream- 
Seiines electric motor-drives—for utility 
and efficiency. 

Among recent developments are axial-flow 
fan motors, close-coupled pump motors, 
V*S Adjustable-speed Drive. These and 
other Reliance Motors are being used 


in many highly efficient textile mill 
installations where space is limited . . . 
where flexibility of power control and 
ease of operation are essential . . . where 
safety is a prime factor . . . and trim 
appearance desirable. 

For further advantages of streamlined 
motor-drive and practical design sugges- 


tions, call in a Reliance man. 


Reliance Splash-Proof D-c. Close-coupled Pump Motor. 
Pump is mounted right on the motor shaft—eliminates 
misalignment, saves space; fewer parts, less maintenance. 


RELIANCES, MOTORS 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1088 ivanhoe Road 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo » Chicago * Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) * Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis 


New York * Philadelphia « Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) * St. Louis * San Francisco * Syracuse * other principal cities. 
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inthe YOOO0E 
THE DIFFERENCE SHOWS | 


Wood's Sheaves are engineered to provide for a snug fit and 
maximum grip by the V-Belts. Grooves are precision machined, uni- 
formly spaced and absolutely true, with side walls at proper angles. 
Then, the belts being full moulded, flexible and resilient, perfectly 
match the grooves so that the harder the pull the greater the wedging 
action of the belts in the grooves .. . and the higher the percentage of 
power transmitted. In fact, efficiencies often run as high as 98%. 


Let us give you full details about our line of nearly 2800 Wood's 
V-Belt Drives ranging from % H.P. to 100 H.P. with a wide selection 
of center distances for each. Our 64 page V-Belt Drive Catalog will 
be sent on request . . . or ask your nearest Wood's Distributor 
about them. 


EVERYTHING IN TRANSMISSION l 
Bearings - Collars - Clutches - Couplings V 
Contactors - Hangers - Pillow Blocks - Pulleys 

V-Belt Sheaves and Complete Drives. 


V-BELT DRIVES 


/ | he Fi 
ant mela: 
LINE 


\ * 
T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY \ 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. a . 


BRANCHES: 387-391 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. - 94 PLANE ST., NEWARK, N. J. - 425 FIRST AVE., bees Le 
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GOOD AIR HOSE IS PRECIOUS 


DON’T ABUSE IT 


1 | R YOu NEED 
i te IT WASTE I 


CUT OUT 
BAD SPOTS 


they are dangerous, 
and often leak 


‘ 


To help you wage war on leaky valves, hose 
couplings, fittings, etc., we have prepared a 
series of easy-to-read posters for use on your 
bulletin boards. 

Air leaks cause a serious pressure drop and 
needless power waste. Wide use of these posters 
will, we believe, result in the prompt reporting 
of any leaks that exist around your plant. 

You may obtain as many copies as you need 

ineeseell-Rend Ge. by getting in touch with the nearest office of 


Please send us the Posters on air leaks. Ingersoll-Rand Company. 


» ‘ 3 
fel~\z.veainnnt +s- sale 
ae 


~d Bo» bined bat Zh, a 
* 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Atlanta 


Birmingham Cincinnati Duluth Knoxville Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland El Paso las Angeles Picher 
Dallas Hartford Newark Pittsburgh 
Denver Houston New Orleans Pottsville 
i Konsas City New York Salt Lake City 
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How would 
YOU do it? 


@ How would you carry out the dyeing schedule 
described in this clipping? 

There’s no catch in this. It’s merely part of a 
recommended procedure for dyeing pile fabrics. 
But our point is this: 

If you followed this schedule literally and ac- 
curately, you’d probably be busier than an M.P. 
on payday—unless you had the benefit of Taylor 


Automatic Control! 


Instruments for indicating, recording, and con- 
trolling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow, 
and liquid level. 


is done in an acid bath 
The dyebath js re} a i 
the required ig Gone oe on 
previously dissolved), 3 to 5 Eat 
sulphuric acid, and either 75 “tb, 7 
anhydrous sodium sulphate or 160 Ib 
of crystalline glauber salt. British 
_ if used, Is first pasted up with 
lumpless before it fe ane moth and 
less is added to th 
To aid in thoroughly mixing ths on 
it is advisable to run the lot for 10 
before turning on the 


min., or as long 
st the bath. 


be taken in both 


Here’s how 
WE'D do it! 


@ How would we tackle this problem? Instead of wasting the time 
of a skilled operator and worrying about his following instructions 
to the letter, we’d simply put on a Taylor Fulscope Time-Schedule 
Controller. Because with this instrument on the job, once the cam 
is cut to follow your ideal schedule, all you do is load the vat and 


push the button! 

We can’t promise delivery unless you have high priorities. But it’s 
something for you to think about for after the war—and some- 
thing to ask your Taylor Field Engineer about now! Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


‘Taylor L nstruments Yom 


\\e ee SB 


mean ACCURACY FIRST 


KEEP ON BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | N od Oo Mw 3 fy | 0) | ae D U 4 af R f 
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I See a Beautiful Stocking ow Every woman knows that a 


fabric that is clear and even in. texture’ foretells a bright 


future. Every hosiery manufacturer Knows that only the finest 
of needles can give superior knitting results. Keep your knitting 
machines young and effective with TMW Needles . . . And, 
remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your needle 


hars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 
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“Dig a well before you are thirsty. 


CHINESE PROV ER! 


J ; See cas sees r / mn ‘ : 
Until the I ictory 1s Woon! ... The men and experience back of Reading 
{ Knitting Machines are enlisted for the duration. We 


lull-Fashioned 
cannot give you new machines — but we wv// do the next best thing: 


Our engineers will do their utmost to help you keep your present 
equipment at highest efficiency. Let ws tell you about our complete recondr 


tioning service and what it means in terms of better fabrics and bigger profits. 
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ME 70 CRO 


.owhen we're in Tokio! 








eeling cocky about the war? 
etter not .. . you can’t crow 
out sticking your neck out! 


p, there have been . . . and there 
be . . . successes along the road 
Victory. But these must not make 
by of us over-confident. 


ome. Even Berlin! Just milestones 
) the long, hard road to Tokio. 

ith a fanatical foe contesting every 
h of the way! 


ily a tidal wave of men, materiel 
id money will engulf Japan! 


p help swell this wave, American 
dustry must have... at once: 
OMEN ... by the many 

ousands to take the places of 

en gone to war. 


en more important... EFFORT to 
e point of sacrifice on the part of 

ery man and woman in industry 

. workers and bosses. 


hother must ... DOLLARS! ... 
hd the coming Victory Loan 
afurther opportunity to show our 
mies what their fate shall be. 


ow? Sure! But only in Tokio! 





Syracuse, N. Y. ‘+@) a ae 
‘ers of Air Conditioning and Refrigeration Equipment 


e in poster form for use on factory bulletin boards is available upon request 
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Now’s the time to check up 
whether you've been overlooking 
important installations 


Have you had a chance since pre-war days 
to survey your whole plant set-up with a view 
to getting all the help you can from Tempera- 
ture Recorders? If not, you may be surprised 
to find how much your overall production can 
be improved by equipping a few neglected 
points with Foxboro Temperature Recorders. 

These precision-engineered instruments 
give unerring guidance that eliminates any 
need for guesswork in controlling critical 
temperatures. Their ultra-sensitive thermal 
system reacts to slightest changes .. . their 
light, strong recording mechanism ‘‘writes it 
down,” instantly and continuously, without 
loss of accuracy. 

No matter what step in your operation 
demands uniform temperature, Foxboro 
Temperature Recorders will automatically 
give you the exact information to save qual- 
ity-variations, spoilage, re-runs and lags in 
output. 

Why not make a list right now of the 
trouble-spots that Foxboro Temperature 
Recorders might eliminate once and for all? 
Write for detailed Bulletin 198-2. The Foxboro 
Company, 84 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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In times of shortages, enlightened thinking on ways _—_ expand production of essential chemicals. In both of 

and means to solve the problem of chemical supplies these ways, therefore, Cyanamid is making definite 

can often provide a logical solution. contributions to alleviate many chemical supply 
Here at Cyanamid intensified research is bringing problems for manufacturers of civilian goods. 

0 light important developments in non-critical re- Cyanamid’s chemists and technicians, too, are 

placement materials that are not limited to strictly | prepared to assist manufacturers and processors in 

high priority uses. Additional relief is also being the practical application of replacement materials. 


provided as new and enlarged Cyanamid capacities For details, get in touch with Cyanamid today. 










)IAMERICAN CYANAMID 0 cemmewm eT 
) AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Xl (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) AND OTHER SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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J LONGER— LARGER RUNS 


Vatrolite’s full strength and unfailing uniformity 
makes this possible. 


2 LESS DUSTING Vatrolite’s granular 


uniformity keeps dusting to a minimum. Also, its 
chemical structure assures less free SO,. All this 


means better working conditions for your men — 
less sneezing and coughing, less absenteeism. 


3 EXACTING RESULTS 


Vatrolite’s high stability (the result of strict laboratory 
control) has been attested and appreved by practical 
application in leading plants throughout the country. 
It assures long-lasting quality. 


4 E C 0 N 0 M Y Vatrolite is clear white. Its 


high uniformity and stability result in longer runs — 
therefore real economy. Leading mills in many indus- 
tries are discovering this in ever increasing numbers. 


Write today for details on Vatrolite. #Sodium Hydrosulphite Conceatteel 


TIBOR Ea 


coy eg Mas Ge ee ee ae es i oe a a 


MANUFACTURERS OF HYDROSULPHITES INCLUDING VATROLITE*, PAROLITE*, DISCOLITE*, AND SULPHONATED OILS INCLUDING VELV-0-RAY*, CASTROLITE 
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THE ANNUAL MILL CHECK-UP SECTION will be 
the outstanding feature of the November issue. Lead- 
ing off this section will be a comprehensive article on 
post-war buildings and engineering services. ‘Vhis will 
present what might be called the composite optimum 
textile plant which will be available in the immediate 
post-war years. It will give down-to-the-earth informa- 
tion on the developments which can be expected in 
new plants and in the revamping and modernization 
of existing mills. Following this will be a series of 
articles on maintenance techniques, covering welding, 
metalizing, cleaning, painting, and lubricating. 
Among the aiticles tentatively scheduled for ap- 
pearance in the regular section of the November is- 
sue are Facts About Cotton Card Flax Strips, Cal- 


culating Grease Weights of Wool, Increasing Efh- 
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ciency in the Quilling Department, and new Develop- 
ments in Manufacturing of Seamless Hosiery. Also 
to be covered is the annual meeting of the Cotton- 
lextile Institute which will feature post. war planning. 
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hs AON 
WHAT YOU NEED 
RIGHT NOW - - - 


Are production demands straining your 
facilities? Why not do as so many other 
mills have done .. . equip your machines 
with Tannate Leather Belting and watch 
production move ahead at top speed with 
a minimum of interruption for repairs or 
maintenance. 


The special tanning process given Tannate 
Belts, provides unusual strength, a firm 
pulley grip, resistance to stretch and plenty 
of endurance. That’s why, even under se- 
vere operating conditions, Tannate grips 
tightly, pulls steadily, runs smoothly and 
gets top production from machines. 


For more yardage at lower unit cost... 
belt with Tannate. 


* * * * * 


Leather is doing vitally essential work. 
Protect what you have with good mainte- 
nance. Check and adjust tensions regu- 
larly, keep it clean and apply Rhoads 
Tannate Belt Preserver. 
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Greater Output 


from 
your present machines 


Write for a free belt length calculator. 


Figures belt length quickly and accurately. 


Established 1702 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
NEW YORK @ CHICAGO e@ ATLANTA @ CLEVELAND 





Fo at a time, U. S. Marines are 
sending aloft these giant barrage 


balloons . . . typical examples of the 
vital wartime importance of fabrics. 

To maintain the heavy production 
needed to meet wartime demands for 
all kinds of fabrics, textile mills are 
working day and night, and operators 
everywhere are assuring maximum out- 
put from their equipment, by lubricat- 
ing it with Texaco. 

Texaco Stazon, for example, assures 
efficient lubrication of textile machin- 
ery with minimum spoilage of yarn or 
fabric due to oil stain. It stays on fast- 
moving cranks, etc., withstanding load 


chocks without splattering, creeping, 
g g 


dripping. Its high stability prevents ex- 
cessive formation of non-lubricating de- 
posits in bearings or enclosed housings. 

For loom cams, use Texaco #919 
Lubricant S. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of 
which are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States, or write: The Texas 
Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N.Y. 


. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


» More Diesel horsepower on 
streamlined trains in the U. S. is 
lubricated with Texaco than with all 
other brands combined. 


» More locomotives and railroad 
cars in the U.S. are lubricated with 
Texaco than with any other brand. 


,» More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than 
with any other brand. 


» More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled, with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


«More stationary Diesel horsepower 

in the U. S. is lubricated with 

Texaco than with any other brand. 
) 


wince) TEXACO Lubricants 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—C8S * 
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FOR THE TEXTILE 


INDUSTRY 


HELP WIN THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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MUCH HAS BEEN SAID about post-war demand, 
post-war peak production facilities, post-war export pos- 
sibilities, post-war reserves, post-war markets, post-war 
products. All of these demand careful planning and 
executive thinking. But there is one factor that has a 
priority over all those others, important as they are. 
That is the human being, post-war. In the field repre- 
sented by this publication, that means the textile 
worker, post-war. 

If there has been one lesson learned—or rather re- 
learned—during the last quarter-century, it has been 
that the individual is the nucleus of wars and booms 
and depressions. It was the individual—let’s call him 
Tom—who turned back the Huns in World War I. It 
is the individual—let’s call him Dick—who by sweating 
and bleeding and dying is now turning the tide toward 
freedom in its greatest crisis in world history. It is the 
idividual—let’s call him Harry—who now mans (or 
womans) the war-producton front in textiles as in all 
other essentials of war. 

But it is also the individual—let’s call him ‘Tom, 
Dick or Harry—who is squeezed by inflation and who, 
by his withdrawn purchasing power, is the real factor 
in depression. 

It is this same individual who will come back from 
the wars or the war-plants—maimed or whole, skilled 
or unskilled, confident or afraid—seeking a way of life. 






















WHAT ARE WE going to do about him? Are we, in 
the textile industry, going to repeat the pattern of Post- 
World War I? Are we going to produce, like rabbits 
ut of a hat, a lot of fancy gadgets such as Industrial 
Dem racy, to keep workers satisfied during the pos- 
‘ibly short period of post-war boom? Are we then going 
to let those workers drop to the bottom of the sink 
luring the possibly long period of succeeding post-war 
epression? 

0 answer that question, we have to get down to 
tund mentals. What does a textile worker want from 
ils  nployer—and what has he a right to expect? The 
‘swer is easy. He wants security against unemploy- 
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The Human Being, Post-War 


ment, sickness, and old-age. He wants the dignity of a 
job where he is made to feel that he is performing a 
useful service in exchange for his pay-envelope. He 
wants the feeling of responsibility in that job, whether 
it be great or small in the scale of things in his par- 
ticular plant. 

And that is what he has a right to expect. 


HOW CAN WE give it to him? Here are a few tenta- 
tive answers: 

1. A continued wage-hour law is a must, if we are to 
protect textile workers from wage collapses, and inci- 
dentally protect ethical manufacturers from the wage- 
chiseling of the minority among their competitors. 

2. Social security funds, jointly contributed by em- 
ployers and employees, and supervised by the Govern- 
ment, are also a must. 

3. Supplementary old-age pension plans, group in- 
surance, etc., arranged by the individual companies 
through established insurance organizations, are also 
essential, 

4. Sound personnel policies, in every individual 
company, are required to produce the feeling of indi- 
vidual responsibility which made human beings strong 
enough to fight for those who stayed at home, and 
which can not be denied to them when they return. 


THAT IS NOT too large an order. It is, in fact, a very 
small order. It is the least that can be expected of 
industry. 

‘Textile workers do not want a Senate and a House 
of Industrial Democracy; they do not particularly want 
swimming pools or bath-tubs. What they do want is 
a chance to make an honest living, relatively secure 
against the fears that beset all of us. 

And by giving them that security, textile manufac- 
turers will in turn take the greatest step toward making 
their own futures secure. 


gta Om 
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Edwin D. Fowle Becomes 
Editor of Textile World 


Succeeding Douglas G. Woolf, who 
joins Textile Research Institute 


> i ffective with the next issue, 
Edwin D. Fowle, publisher of 
‘TExTILE Wor tp, becomes also 
its editor-in-chief. In the latter 
capacity, he succeeds Douglas G. 
Woolf, who has resigned to be- 
come vice president and director 
of information of the Textile 
Research Institute, Inc., located 
at 10 East 40th St., New York, 
N. Y. 

Mr. Fowle entered the textile 
industry in 1918, when he began 
work in the experimental cotton 
mill which the United States 
Rubber Co. then operated in 
Newark, N. J. He has often said 
that this proved to be an ideal 
introduction to textile manufac- 
ture, because the employees were 
so few that the entire staff fol 
lowed the stock through the mill 
from raw fiber to woven fabric, 
and this gave him the invaluable 
experience of working on ever 
machine in the mill. 

After a brief period as plan-room 
clerk and draftsman’s assistant with 
Lockwood-Greene Engineers, Mr. 
Fowle entered Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, taking the four-year engineer- 
ing course, general option (covering 
various branches of the industry, in- 
cluding knitting), and graduated in 
1924 with the degree of Bachelor of 
Textile Engineering. During this pe- 
riod he worked part time as a mill 
hand for the Nashua Manufacturing 
Co., Nashua, N. H., and also helped 
edit a number of the _Institute’s 
student publications, following an 
inclination which began with his 
founding of a weekly newspaper in 
high-school days. Also while a student. 
he gave evidence of writing versatility 
by turning out the three-act comedy, 
“Constantine Pueblo Jones,” pub 
lished in 1920 by Walter H. Baker 
& Co., of Boston. 

Upon graduation from Lowell Tex 
tile Institute, Mr. Fowle conducted an 
investigation of textile-mill wastes for 
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TExTILE Wor.vp’s New Editor 


the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and then joined the TextrL—E Wortp 
staff as an assistant editor in the Bos- 
ton office. Here he aided Clarence 
Hutton, then technical editor, to win 
for Trext1LE Wortp the Associated 
Business Papers award for outstanding 
contribution to the growth of rayon 
textiles. Mr. Fowle recalls with amuse- 
ment that he was at that time also 
chief draftsman of TEextTrLE Wokr.p, 
and that one of the articles which he 
illustrated (and also wrote), on tying 
the weaver’s knot and its variations, is 
still found hanging on mill walls and 
has been reprinted numerous times in 
this country and abroad. 

In 1929 Mr. Fowle served as presi 
dent of the Lowell Textile Institute 
Alumni Association, one of the young- 
est men to hold that office. The same 
vear he was transferred to TEXTILE 
Worwp’s New York office to become 
associate editor in charge of the tech- 
nical department. Among the articles 
which he wrote during the eight years 


when he served in this capacity 
and which attracted particular 
attention were one proposing 
the Typp System as a universal 
basis for numbering yarns and 
another proposing the terms 
“S” and “Z” for designating 
directions of twist. The latter 
proposal has now been adopted 
by major textile , countries 
throughout the world. Another 
achievement was his develop: 
ment of a so-called “‘moderni- 
zation” formula designed to aid 
mills in their plans for te 
placing machinery. 

Mr. Fowle was transferred to 
Boston in 1937 to become TEx- 
TILE Wor p’s New England dis- 
trict manager, responsible pr- 
marily for the local business 
interests of the publication, and 
was returned to New York last 
year as publisher, with general 
supervision over all departments. 

Directly assisting Mr. Fowl 
in editorial work, with greatly in- 
creased responsibilities, will be Winn 
W. Chase, who, as technical editor for 
the last six years, has directly super- 
vised a lion’s share of the publication's 
editorial content. Mr. Chase’s connec- 
tion with Textr.e Wor p dates back 
to 1929, when he left a ten-year asso- 
ciation with the Mount Hope Finish- 
ing Co., North Dighton, Mass., to 
become an assistant editor in New 
York. Previous to that, he had been 
an outstanding contributor of techni 
cal articles, with a wide following 
among this publication’s readers. 

Other members of the editorial staff 
whose work is well known to the 
readers of Texte Wor tp, include 
William B. Dall and Harold E. Reed, 
in New York; Earle Mauldin, in At 
lanta; Thomas O. Ott, Jr., in Green 
ville; Howard S. Knowlton, in Boston: 
and Gladys Montgomery, in Wash: 
ington. 

Details concerning Mr. Woolf's new 
connection will be found on page 12! 
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‘Data on Rayon a 


for special textiles now being 


PARACHUTES ARE EMPLOYED not only 
tor dropping paratroopers at strategic 
spots for battle, but for supplying them 
with arms, ammunition, food, medical 
supplies, walkie-talkie radio sets, and 
other items. Even 37-mm. anti-tank 
guns and 75-mm. howitzers weighing 
over a ton are being dropped by para- 
chutes. In addition, parachutes of vari- 
ous types are used for dropping bombs, 
mines, flares, and star shells. Increas- 
ing use of parachutes for these many 
purposes has been accompanied by the 
development of a variety of special fab- 
(lcs, tapes, and cords for making the 
chutes. Manufacture of textiles for 
parachutes is not static, as there is a 
constant search for better and better 
products. ‘Textile manufacturers and 
producers of rayon, Nylon, and other 
‘yntiietic fibers have cooperated with 
the Army Air Corp. and Ordnance De- 
partinent and the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics and Bureau of Ordnance 
in the research and development work, 
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and, to a notable degree have pooled 
their information on manufacturing 
techniques. 

Initial parachute fabric specifications 
covering a silk cloth were issued by the 
Army some 22 years ago. About 1931 
investigation of rayon as a suitable 
chute material was underway, along 
with a cotton fabric. However, cotton 
chutes proved impracticable, because 
of low strength and great bulk. Nylon 
was investigated and found to be a 
suitable substitute for silk, and later 
was adopted as the standard fabric for 
human chutes by all branches of the 
armed forces. Fortisan and Vinyon 
both have been considered and exten- 
sive tests are being made to determine 
their suitability. 

Constant improvement has been 
made in Nylon chute fabrics since their 
introduction. For example, one of the 
most recent developments is the rip- 
stop human chute. The fabric weighs 
about | oz. per yd. Reduction of pack 








Textile mil] executives are constantly 
on the search for new fabrics they can 
manufacture to assist the armed forces 
of this nation in their all-out struggle. 
This article is intended to present an 
over-all picture of the many different 


. types of parachute fabrics currently be- 


ing procured. Sufficient information is 
given on fabric constructions to permit 
textile manufacturers to determine 
which of these fabrics they are in a 
position to produce. More complete 
data are contained in the specifications, 
and copies of these should be secured 
before making up samples. 
Front-cover illustration is an official 
U. S. Navy photograph showing de- 
livery parachute with supplies for 
troops. At left is Signal Corps photo 
showing mass descent of paratroopers. 








thickness and weight brought about by 
this fabric now permits crew members 
of bombing planes to wear their chutes 
while performing their flight duties. 

Chutes for utility purposes, such as 
delivery, cargo, flare, bomb chutes, are 
also recent developments. In most in- 
stances rayon is used, generally a high- 
tenacity yarn. Acetate rayon yarns are 
employed for limited purposes in such 
chutes and also saponified acetate 
rayon, or Fortisan. Nylon has been 
used in limited quantities for cargo 
chutes. Cotton was utilized in the 
early development of some of these 
chutes, but has been replaced almost 
entirely by rayon. 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES—Textile mill 
executives and fabric designers find 
that the manufacture of parachute fab- 
rics involves a number of factors not 
ordinarily involved in production of 
civilian fabrics. Thus, close tolerance 
of cloth thickness must be maintained, 
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Marines taking to the air. ‘Tremendous impact which chute fabrics must with stand is illustrated. U.S 


because a variation of 0.00l-in. in 
thickness will create an appreciable in- 
crease in chute size and the chute will 
not fit into the standard pack as now 
manufactured. 

Fabric defects, especially pin-holes 
in the fabric and tight selvages, must 
be guarded against, as pointed out in 
an article on weaving parachute fabric 
which appeared in the June, 1942, issue 
of TextT1LE-Wor-p. 

Strength-to-weight ratio is of para 
mount consideration. Known as the 
“strength factor,” this ratio, which rep- 
resents an arbitrary evaluation of the 
efficiency of design and construction, 
is obtained by dividing the average ten- 
sile strength of the warp and the filling 
by the weight in ounces per square 
yard. ‘That is, the strength facto1 rep- 
resents the tensile strength in pounds 
per inch, strip-test method, that should 
be obtained for every ounce in the fin- 
ished “ounces per square yard weight” 
of fabric. 

A textile designer has a wide lati 
tude in the construction of certain 
chute fabrics to meet the requirements 
called for in the specifications. ‘The 
designer may select his yarn sizes and 
thread count, varying them over what 
ever range is permitted in the specif 
cations, to obtain fabrics with the de 
sired permeability and strength values. 


THE ARMY AIR FORCES procure 
by far the greatest vardage of fabric fo1 
manufacture into parachutes. Fabric, 
is well as webbing and cord, is pur- 
chased by the Air Forces to specifica- 
tion, and then allotted to parachute 
manutacturers. 

Human parachute fabric is procured 
under Army-Navy Specification AN- 
CCC-C-486 which calls for a Nylon 
fabric. Construction may be’ either a 
plain weave or a two-up and one-down 
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twill weave. Width of finished cloth is 
not less than 36 in. and not over 37 in. 
Thickness shall not be greater than 
0.004-in., .and tensile strength must 
be 50 Ib. for warp and for filling. Air 
permeability ranges from 100 to 160 
cu. ft. of air per min. per sq. ft. Web- 
bing used is covered by specification 
AN-W-10 and tape by AN-DDD-T- 
106. Cordage is made on a 32- or 36- 
carrier braiding machine and is covered 
by Specification AN-C-63. ‘Thread is 
specified in AN-T-9, 


RIP-STOP PARACHUTE FABRIC, madc 
of Nylon, is of the human type and is 
covered by Army Air Forces Specifica 
tion 16136. This fabric differs from 
others in that it appears as if it were 
divided into small squares or checks, 
about 4-in. in size. The warp cords are 
formed by weaving two warp ends as 
one, and the filling by using one pick 
of 70-den. Nylon. A 50-den. Nvlon is 
generally used for warp and_ filling 
varns. 

One advantage of this tvpe of con 
struction is that it permits a lighter, 
thinner fabric to be woven. Under 
great strain when a rip starts, it will 
run as far as the cord, which will usu 
lly stop the run. Specifications call for 
1 110100 fabric, 36 to 37 in. wide, 
1 to 1.2 oz. per sq. vd. Cloth thick 
ness shall be 0.0025 'to 0.0033 in. and 
ultimate fabric elongation 20 to 30% 
in both warp and filling directions. 
Porositv shall be 16040 cu. ft. of air 
per min. per sq. ft. Incidentally, this 
tvpe of chute fabric must be woven on 
a box loom because of the filling cord. 

Human chute fabric, as covered in 
specifications mentioned previously, is 
being procured in camouflage pattern. 
However, details concerning this cam 
ouflage finish cannot be revealed at this 
time. It has been pointed out that 
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after a paratrooper has landed, he can 
draw a camouflaged chute over himself 
for protective concealment. 

Another human chute that has been 
procured by the Air Forces, but only 
in experimental lots, is made from sx 
ponified acetate rayon, or Fortisan, as 


covered by Specification AN-CCCL. 


Parachute loft in which chutes an 
packs must be hung in an atmosphere 
controlled room to dry the moistut 
out of the fabric. U. 8. Air Forces Ph 
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491. This Fortisan fabric was devel- 
oped as a substitute for Nylon, if and 
wien sufficient Nylon is not available. 
A yan fabric with air permeability 
t 80 to not more than 160 cu. ft. of 
air per min. per sq. ft., 36 to 37 in. 
wide, 1.6 oz. per sq. yd. and woven as 
a two-up, one-down twill, is specified. 
Thickness shall not be greater than 
0.004-in. and elongation not less than 
56 in both warp and filling. 

Delivery chutes represent an outlet 
for rayon cloth that will run into many 
millions of yards. The utility of this 
type of chute is well illustrated when it 
is remembered that for over a year the 
Allies have kept the guerilla armies in 
Yugoslavia supplied with food, ammu- 
nition, and guns. Although delivery 
chutes were intended originally for 
dropping small, light loads, extensive 
use is now being made of them for 
heavy equipment. ‘Two, three, and 
four chutes are sometimes attached to 
a single piece of equipment. Use of a 
number of delivery chutes in place of a 
single cargo chute has as its advantage 
the fact that only one type and size of 
chute has to be kept in stock at ad- 
vanced supply bases. 

\rmy Air Forces Specification 16126 


Boinb chutes being dropped on the 
Disua drome among Japanese twin- 
envine bomber planes in the New 
suinea area. U. 8. Air Forces Photo 
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covers the fabric used for delivery can- 
opies. Generally a 300- or 275-den., 

medium tenacity viscose rayon yarn is 
used, having a breaking strength of 
about 2.75 g.p.d. However, high or 
regular tenacity yarn may be specified. 
Weave shall be plain or one-up, one- 
down, and the finished cloth shall not 
weigh more than 4.25 oz. per sq. yd. 
Elongation of not less than 15% both 
in warp and filligg directions is speci- 
fied, and porosity of 150+30 cu. ft. of 
air per min. per sq. ft. is required. 
Color and fabric width are specified in 
contracts. 


DELIVERY CHUTES are constructed of 
fabrics in five different colors, namely, 
red, blue, green, yellow, and white. 
The colors serve to identify the con- 
tent of the chute. For example, guns 
might be sent down in red chutes and 
food in white chutes. By color identi- 
fication, a troop of paratroopers can 
assemble the equipment dropped with 
it in only a few minutes. 

An interesting sidelight of the Afri- 
can campaign was that the Army found 
it practically impossible to salvage de- 
livery chutes. Natives found that the 
gay-colored chute fabric made excel- 
lent wearing apparel. 

Largest procurements of chute fab- 
tics by the Air Forces are in Nylon for 
human chutes and rayon for delivery 
chutes. In addition, procurement has 
been made of rayon and of Nylon for 
cargo chutes. 

Cargo chute fabric is being procured 
under four different Army Air Forces 
specifications, one calling for a high- 
tenacity fabric (16123); another, a 
Nylon rip-stop fabric (16133); the 
third, an acetate rayon high impact 
fabric (16144); and fourth, a Fortisan 
fabric (16146). 

The high-tenacity fabric is a 45x45, 
8-oz. cloth, with 18% elongation. 
The Nylon fabric is 52x52, 3.5 0z., 
with elongation from 25 to 35%. A 
150-den. yarn is used for the Fortisan 
fabric. 

Of considerable interest to the tex- 
tile trade is Specification 16144, call- 
ing for an acetate rayon, high-impact 
cloth. The fabric specified must be 
woven on a dobby loom and is so de- 
signed as to obtain an elongation of 
not less than 45% in either warp or 
filling direction. Cloth weight is 4.5 
oz. per sq. yd., and porosity 120+49 
cu. ft. of air per min, per sq. ft. With 
this fabric, practically all aN is 
obtained through the weave. W hen a 
sudden impact is applied to the fabric, 
as encountered when a chute opens, 
the slippage of the yarns prevents 
breakage. 

High elongation, either in a yarn or 
in a weave, is very desirable under sud- 
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den impact, because the elongation ab- 
sorbs most of the strain, whereas a 
yarn with very little elongation would 
break. 

Rayon tape, both in high, semi-high 
and regular tenacity for use in cargo 
chutes is covered in Army Air Forces 
Specification 16125-A. Saponified ace- 
tate, or Fortisan, cord is covered i 
Army Air Forces Specification 16141. 

Miscellaneous chute fabrics being 
procured in small quantities are cov- 
ered in Air Forces Specifications 16138 
and 16141. Specified as a target para- 
chute, the saponified acetate, or For- 
tisan, fabric (16138) is woven of 
30-den. yarn. Fabric construction 
specified is 110110, 0.9 oz. per sq. 
yd., thickness 0.002 in., elongation, 
not less than 6% and air porosity of 
240+60 cu. ft. of air per min. per * 
ft. This chute, it has been stated, 1 
used for flares. 

Fabric for light-weight parachutes is 
covered in Specification 16141. This 
fabric is of acetate rayon and is woven 
in a rip-stop weave; a box loom is nec- 
essary for weaving it. Construction 
specified is: 8070, 36 to 37 in. wide, 
2.5 oz. per sq. yd., elongation not less 
than 15%, and air porosity of 100 to 
200 cu. ft. of air per min. per sq. ft. 

The light-weight chutes are used for 
numerous purposes where the material 
dropped is of fairly light weight. An 
interesting applic: ition of these chutes 
is for dropping photo-film from an air- 
plane, permitting a plane to continue 
on its flight and take additional photo- 
graphs while those dropped to the 
ground are being developed. Chutes 
for this purpose generally have colored 
segments alternating with white, 


ARMY ORDNANCE procures large quan- 
tities of rayon fabrics for fabrication 
into flare chutes and bomb chutes, 
commonly known as fragmentation 
chutes. 

I'lare chutes, dropped by bombing 
planes to illuminate their targets, re- 
quire large yardage of 50- den. fabric 
and also Fiberglas fabric for use as 
shields. ‘This glass- fabric is employed 
because it withstands the tremendous 
heat of the magnesium flares and pre 
vents the 1,000,000-candle-power light 
from blinding the pilot overhead. 

Army Ordnance Specification AXS- 
727 specifies a 50-den. 24-fil., 6 t.p.i., 
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high-tenacity rayon yarn or any other 
viscose rayon yarn that will produce a 
cloth with like characteristics for use 
in flare cloth. Plain weave, warp and 
filling count 86 to 100 threads per 
inch, 1.35 oz. per sq. yd., and porosity 
of 400 to 500 cu. ft. of air per min. per 
sq. ft. are specified. Cordage used for 
these chutes are not less than 16-carrier 
construction and are covered in Speci- 
fication AXS-728. Cords are treated 
for moisture repellency. 
Fragmentation chutes were devel- 
oped to drop the 23-lb. fragmentation 
bombs. These bombs are intended to 
explode above the ground and spread 
shrapnel over a wide area. ‘The bombs 
are dropped by low-flying planes, gen- 
erally under 75-ft. altitude, and the 
parachute permits the airplane to be 
out of the area when the explosion oc- 
curs. Cloth for these chutes is covered 
in Army Ordnance Specification AXS- 
701. Regular viscose rayon in 275 or 
300 den., 3 t.p.i., is used for the fabric. 
Construction is as follows: warp count, 
47 to 57 ends per in.; filling count, 42 
to 52 picks per in.; 28.5 in. wide; 4 oz. 
per sq. yd.; and woven in plain weave. 
Air porosity is 150+30 cu. ft. of air per 
min. per sq. ft. Cordage for these 
chutes is made on 16 carrier machines 
or those of greater capacity and treated 
for water repellency. Specification 
AXS-707 covers this cordage. 


NAVY AIRCRAFT FACTORY, Navy Yard 
Philadelphia, procures human chute 
fabric for the Navy. All fabrics pro- 
cured are the same as those used by the 
Army and covered by AN (Army- 
Navy) specifications. Nylon fabric, as 
covered by Specification AN-CCC-C- 
486, constitutes the major procure- 
ments. Webbing covered by Specifi- 
cation AN-W-10, and tape covered by 





Fig. 1. 
human chutes. 


Nylon parachute fabric for 
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AN-DDD-T-106 are also purchased. 

Whereas the Army uses a parachute 
pack made from untreated canvas, the 
Navy uses canvas that has been proc- 
essed or treated for resistance to mois- 
ture, as covered by Specification AN- 
CCC-F-56. 

Practically all naval flying is over 
water; and moisture in webbing, shroud 
lines, and in the parachute pack tends 
to reduce the strength. of these fabrics. 
Chutes and packs must be opened, 
dryed, and repacked at frequent inter- 
vals, usually once every 30 days. Cot- 
ton webbing, with slight modification 
is procured under Specification AN- 
JJ-W-151. 


NAVY BUREAU OF ORDNANCE procures 
cargo, flare, and bomb chute fabrics. 
Flare chute fabrics have been _pro- 
cured of 30-den. Fortisan and also of 





Fig. 2. Rip-stop acetate fabric for light- 
weight chutes. 


Celanese Corp. of America 


cuprammonium rayon. A special flare 
chute has been developed using a 
30-den. warp and a 35-den. filling, 
both yarns of cuprammonium. 

A light-weight cargo chute fabric 
made of 50-den. yarn is covered in 
Navy Specification C-122. It has been 
stated that some of the mine chutes 
have been employed for cargo purposes. 

Mine chute fabric is covered in Navy 
specification OS-1302, in either a high- 
or medium-tenacity rayon and in a reg- 
ular rayon. This fabric is dyed a light 
sea-green so as to harmonize with the 
water. ; 

Development of the mine chute was 
aided unknowingly by the Germans, so 
it has been reported. Our first mine 
chutes were of cotton and were not 
very satisfactory. A German chute 
used on a magnetic mine was fished- 
out of the water in the English Chan- 
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Fig. 3. Rayon cloth for fragmentation 
chutes. 


imerican Viscose Corp. 


nel and, when analyzed, proved to be 
made of rayon. That offered the clue 
to the development of our present 
bomb chute. 

Mining is accomplished at night 
and from a very low altitude, usually 
under foggy atmospheric conditions. 
The object is to drop the mine, weigh- 
ing about 1,200 lb. as rapidly as pos- 
sible“agd unseen. ‘The parachute must 
then automatically detach itself and 
float away, leaving nO ‘indication that 
a mune ‘has been planted; hence, the 
sed-green color acts as camouflage. 

Another. Naval use’of parachutes is 


for star ‘shells, their purpose: being: to. 


blind the enemy. as-they descend. In- 
formation concerning these shells is, 
at present, restricted. 

‘Textile fabrics are not the only ma- 
terials‘aSed in fabricating Canopies?-For 
example, paper has been used to a 
limited extent. Parachute signal flares 
used by flyers when they are forced 
down over water have been responsible 
for many rescues. 

The Civil Air Patrol, that group of 
private pilots who have been patrol- 
ling our coast lines and our timber 
tracks, have made use of paper para- 
chutes for lowering small packages of 
supplies weighing not more than 10 
lb. These supplies have assisted many 
a fire-fighter and Forest Ranger. 





Specifications for Army Air Forces fabrics 
may be obtained from Army Air Forces, 
Material Command, Wright Field, Dayton, 
Ohio; Ordnance specifications from Office, 
Chief of Ordnance, War Dept., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Army-Navy specifications for 
human chutes from Manager, Naval Ait- 
craft Factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia; and 
Navy Ordnance specifications from Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 
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By GLADYS MONTGOMERY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ON THE BASIS of a comprehensive 
analysis of domestic and world-wide 
clothing needs created by war short- 
ages and restrictions, Government ofh- 
cals have now reached the definite 
conclusion that the textile industry 
must gird itself for maximum _pro- 
duction well into the postwar period. 
Authority for this is Frank L. Walton, 
Director of WPB’s Textile Division. 
Concern now in Washington is prin- 
cipally with the gearing up of the in- 
dustry to do the job and overcome the 
lag in production that has developed 
during the summer months. 

“Whether it is cotton, wool, or 
rayon yarns and fabrics, we need all 
we can produce and we must find ways 
to make more,” said Mr. Walton. In 
his opinion, mills can plan on capacity 
production, not only during the war 
but long after the war is over. 

The role of the textile industry in 
the broad rehabilitation program of 
the United Nations will be substantial, 
but nevertheless it will be measured 
only fractionally in terms of the dollar 
volume and yardage production of the 
industry in 1943. No over-all expan- 
sion and no sharp production peak 
seems likely in connection with this 
country’s textile contribution to the 
program. 

This much is now generally as- 
sumed, although the dimensions of the 
program and the manner of its admin- 
istration will not be known until the 
snarl that has developed over the setup 
of the rehabilitation agency has been 
ironed out. According to present 
plans, the United States Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Organ- 
ization will be absorbed by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration which will probably be 
headed by former New York Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman. If the proposed 
setup which has been submitted to 
United Nations is accepted, it is 
planned to have the first meeting of 
UNRRA’s Council early in November 
at an undesignated place outside 
Washington. Congress is definitely 
interested in the machinery for han- 
dling the program because of its inter- 
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Expected to take only fractional part 


national implications, and it will con- 
trol U. S. participation through its 
approval of specific appropriations. 

While the ultimate pattern is not 
yet delineated, certain observations of 
interest to the textile industry can now 
be made. These observations are based 
in part on the thinking of officials and 
in part on the needs of the program 
as they see it. Textile fabrics, mostly 
cotton cloth and finished garments, 
come next to medicine and food, and 
the emphasis on clothing will continue 
after the other two needs have been 
largely cared for. The textile industry 
should not regard exports for rehabili- 
tation as anything but temporary. As 
viewed here, this program, which will 
go into the postwar period, does not 
hold any promise from ‘the standpoint 
of creating future permanent markets 
for our cottons, woolens or rayons, 
The smaller nations which are de- 
manding a greater voice in the admin- 
istration of the program are vitally 
interested in the restoration of indus- 
tries. So they will place as much, if 
not more emphasis on textile machin- 
ery for their own mills as they will on 
yardage to meet temporary needs of 
the population. 


NO MATTER HOW LARGE the United 
States over-all budget for rehabilitation 
may be, textile officials take the view 
that whatever textiles the program 
calls for must be made to come out 
of the capacity program that the in- 
dustry is carrying. Realistically, they 
do not in any sense envision commit- 
ments that would call for too heavy 
a load on industry, nor do they feel 
that such a load could be imposed 
with present demands what they are 
and in view of increasing labor and 
facilities difficulties. Hence the sig- 
nificance to the textile industry of a 
recent statement by Frank Walton in 
which he again, by implication at least, 
warned against overemphasis on textile 
exports. Yes, conceded Mr. Walton, 
more is being exported and more will 
be exported during the last quarter of 
this year, but there is no likelihood 
that the exports for all of 1943 will 
surpass the estimate of 5% to 6% of 
U.S. production. 

The official thinking is definitely to 


of output, with no expansion expected 





the effect that the program is one that 
the industry must “carry in its stride,” 
taking a bite at a time out of current 
production as conditions warrant. Of 
course, there is no doubt that foreign 
procurements would be stepped up if 
cancellation or modification of mili- 
tary orders permitted. But Army’s re- 
cent announcement that the order de- 
ferring deliveries of cotton goods for 
the last quarter of the year had been 
rescinded and that new military pro- 
curements of cotton are in the offing 
would indicate that there is no imme- 
diate place for high relief figures. 

There is agreement on one other 
point of the program, that is the typr 
and character of textiles and textile 
fabrics. They will be overwhelmingly 
cotton and cotton mixtures—inexpen- 
sive but good-wearing. Most of the 
clothing will probably be made accord- 
ing to Government _ specifications. 
There will be an emphasis on simpli- 
fied models, capable of a variety of 
adaptions. Rejects by the‘military serv- 
ices, including osnaburg, canvas, etc., 
will find a useful and ready outlet 
through the rehabilitation stockpile. 

Many vital phases of Government- 
industry relationship, including such 
issues as the renegotiation of war con- 
tracts, provision for the liquidation of 
claims after the cancellation of war 
orders, the provision of capital re- 
serves for conversion from war to 
peace production, and the disposal of 
surplus goods that the military services 
will not take and for which there is 
no ready market, are being currently 
studied by Congress and by executive 
agencies of the Government. The tex- 
tile industry with its enormous volume 
of military contracts will be definitely 
affected by the agreements arrived at, 
whether these agreements take the 
form of legislation or commitments 
by Government agencies. 

At this writing, the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
has completed extensive hearings on 
the issue as to whether or not the law 
requiring renegotiation should be re- 
pealed. It is not possible to determine 
now whether the Ways and Means 
Committee will reach any different 
conclusion from that arrived at by the 
(Continued on page 136) 
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The first article in this series on the sub- 
ject of Styling and Designing Consumer 
Fabrics for Post-War Markets (TEXTILE 
WORLD, September, 1943) outlined the 
changes needed in manufacturing and sell- 
ing organizations before a company enters 
the consumer fabric field and then dis- 
cussed the place and functions of the 
stylist. Subsequent articles will deal with 
the designing of specific types of fabrics. 


A FABRIC DESIGNER is a person skilled 
in the construction of various patterns 
or designs on paper and the transfer 
of these designs to suitable fabric con- 
structions by special techniques to 
meet the requirements of the stylist or 
market. Designer’s techniques are ac- 
quired by study in art institutes, textile 
schools, and by actual experience in 
design work. 

Designers often specialize to a con- 
siderable degree, and at least three 
distinct types of designers are found 
in the textile business today. The 
first is the artistically minded type who 
new patterns or designs In 
colors on paper, and who has a basic 
understanding of the techniques of 
point-paper work. The second type is 
technically minded, and has a basic 
understanding of the principles of 
art and design, but specializes in the 
mechanical drafting and layout of the 
patterns on point paper, and in the 
creation of fabric constructions from 
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combinations of fibers, colors, twists, 
yarn types, and finishes available. ‘The 
third type is the all-round designer 
with skill and experience in both the 
artistic and technical phases of de- 
signing. I'he first type of designer- 
specialist often acts as an understudy 
to the stylist; the second type, because 
of his knowledge of yarn and fabric 
manufacture, supplements the stylist; 
the third type, with his all- round ex- 
perience, can be of even greater help 
to the stylist. 

The designer can be located either 
at the mill or at the sales office. The 
advantages and disadvantages of each 





Fig. I. 


Sketches of design ideas help 
in makina ae Cis ions. 





PART TWO 


Place and 
Functions 0! 
the Designer 





By THOMAS O. OTT, Jr. 
Southern Editor, TEXTILE WORLD 


of these arrangements were considered 
in the first article of this series. If the 
designer is located at the sales office, 
he and the stylist must draw on their 
own experiences to make the initial 
developments; and the designer should 
work up complete fabric and yarn 
specifications, sketches, draw-in drafts, 
and chain drafts so that the stylist can 
submit them to the mill for approval. 
If the designer is located at the mill, 
he can consult with the operating ex- 
ecutives on proposed fabrics without 
spending too much time on paper 
work, 

The designer should have enough 
practical experience to enable him to 
confer with the superintendents and 
overseers with the idea of ascertaining 
their ideas on the manufacture of a 
fabric. By having complete freedom to 
confer with department heads for in- 
formation or suggestions bearing on 
manufacture of a fabric, the designer 
can eliminate many manufacturing 
difficulties. It is wise for him to be 
reserved and cautious about claims 
made for any new fabric to overseers 
as they usually are production-minded, 
and, therefore, are inclined to resist 
changes entailed by the introduction 
of a product that is radically different 
from regular production. A good sell- 
ing job here on the part of the de- 
signer can do much to insure the 
success of a fabric when it is put into 
production. 

In order to visualize difficulties that 
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mizht be encountered, the designer 
should develop the paper work on 
each fabric as quickly as possible. For 
highly styled fabrics, he generally 
makes up ink or water color “sketches 
of one or more repeats of pattern 
to submit to the stylist, who then 
suggests changes and improvements 
in pattern or color. Such a sketch is 
shown in Fig. 1. Many changes can 
be made on the sketch ‘without going 
to the expense of making an actual 
sample. The designer then takes the 
revised design or sketch, and transfers 
it to design or point paper. 


TO MAKE DESIGNING EASIER, com- 
mercial printers carry a range of de- 
sign paper with ruling so made as to 
give warp and filling spaces in the 
same ratio as warp ends are to filling 
picks in standard fabric constructions. 
Besides spaces between vertical rul- 
ings representing warp ends and spaces 
between horizontal rulings filling picks 
there are heavy vertical lines on de- 
sign paper ruled every 8, 12, or 16 
spaces to serve as a guide to the de- 
signer and card cutter. (Many weaves 
repeat or 8, 12 or 16 ends or multiples 
thereof, and standard jacquard cards 
are cut 8, 12, or 16 spaces at a time 
to correspond to hooks in the short 
tow of the jacquard machine.) Heavy 
horizontal es are ruled off the same 
distance apart as the heavy vertical 
lines, which make it easier to deter- 
mine the proportion of filling picks to 
warp ends. 

On some types of design paper 
used for jacquards with 8 hooks in a 
short row, such as a 16x8 paper, an 
idditional heavy line is ruled every 8 
spaces to guide the designer and card 
cutter. The numbers of horizontal and 
vertical spaces between heavy and 
light lines in one heavy square are ex- 
pressed in proportions, such as 8x8 or 
l6x4 

A fabric of 32x32 construction 
for a jacquard with 8 hooks in the 
hort row requires 8x8 point paper, 
and a 64x32 construction for a jac- 
quard with 16 hooks in the short row 
requires a 16x8 point paper to prevent 
distortion of the design (see Fig. 2). 
h addition, the large squares formed 

‘the heavy lines are helpful to the 
designer when transferring the outline 
of the ink or water color sketch to the 

ge paper. To accomplish the trans- 
‘et the designer rules the face of the 
‘ketch as shown partially in Fig. 1, 
vertically and horizontally, with the 
‘ame number of heavy lines as fall in 
‘he width and length of the repeat of 
pattern as checked off on the point 
paper. Next, the designer copies the 
irtia! outline of the figures from the 
quarcs in the ruled sketch into the 
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Fig. 2. Point paper of the correct square prevents distortion of pattern. 
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Fig. 3. Tentative specifications of the fabric should be furnished the manufac- 
turing and cost department. 
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corresponding large squares on the 
point paper. 

All textile designs are made to re- 
peat both warp wise and filling wise 
on a definite number of ends and 
picks. Some patterns repeat only once 
in the width of the fabric, but most 
fabrics have two or more repeats of 
patterns in the cloth width. Besides 
artistic considerations, repeats of pat- 
tern warp wise and filling wise depend 
upon mechanical limitations, such as 
the standard dimensions of the fin- 


ished articles into which the fabric 
goes. 
For jacquard designs, the de- 


signer usually sketches in the full re- 
peat of the pattern warp wise and 
filling wise in pencil on the point 
paper, and then blocks in the weaves 
in color. Often, he uses one color for 
the warp and a contrasting color for 
the filling, and shows binding points 
in the appropriate warp or filling color. 
Usually he considers the paper as the 
warp or the filling. An efficient de- 
signer sketches in the main outline 
of the design on point paper, and 
then turns the blocking-in of the de- 
sign over to an assistant, who blocks 
in the weaves to guide the card cutter 
in his work. 

Much blocking-in of weaves can be 
eliminated by having the card cutter 
work from written instructions with 
only enough of the weaves showing 
to guide his work. To make it easier 
for the cardcutters to see the rulings, 
designers use transparent ink or water 
colors for painting in design elements 


Fig. 4. Master sample files can be developed, using standard 
must be exercised to preserve all data. 
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on point paper. In some Cases, the 
designers sketch in figures out of pro- 
portion when the correct paper is not 
on hand for a desired construction 
of fabric. 

Dobby designs are generally so sim- 
ple that weaves can be checked off in 
pencil, and often only a chain draft, 
and draw-in draft are made, and the 
dobby design is omitted. 


TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS should be 
made out by the designer for each 
fabric on a standard form developed to 
suit the individual mill. The more 
complete he makes these specifica- 
tions, the easier it is for mill men to 
visualize, and figure on the cost and 
production problems in the mill. One 
form in general use in mills is shown 
in Fig. 3. Copies of each specification 
should be furnished the stylist, the 
mill, and the cost department by the 
designer. The cost department can 
then furnish estimates to the stylist 
before a sample is made so a revision 
of the construction can be made to 
get the price in the proper bracket. 

The designer should attach working 
drafts for sample production of the 
fabric to the specification sent to the 
mill, Fig. 3. All other information 
needed for manufacture of the sample 
should be included in a letter request- 
ing the sample. These suggestions 
should cover the size of the sample 
desired, trials of stock yarn in sample, 
etc. 

When the designer receives the 
head-end from the mill, he checks it 





aa 


+ 





carefully against his instructions and 
notes on all errors which should be 
corrected. Then he confers with the 
stylist, and they decide on changes 
or improvements. If the first head-end 
is acceptable—as it seldom is—the 
stylist instructs the mill to weave out 
the sample yardage, and to make it 
up for salesmen’s samples. Shouid 
changes be necessary, the mill must 
weave new head-ends until a sample is 
approved by the stylist. 

The designer should carefully pre- 
serve all the detail paper work, and 
correspondence with the mill in a 
standard letter-size folder. Many sys- 
tems are in use, but one simple way 
is to assign sample code numbers to 
each fabric range and pattern, and 
file all data pertaining thereto in a 
folder to prevent the * of vital in- 
formation (see Fig. 4). Such a work 
file can be used as a master sample file 
by carefully preserving a bound and 
marked swatch of each color of the 
fabric range in the same folder. 


THE SALES OFFICE AND THE MiLL 
should each develop a master file on 


every new fabric put into production, 
and check each file against an approved 
sample. For ready reference, all corte- 
spondence should be kept in _ the 
folder pertaining to a_ particular 
sample. Other pertinent data can be 
recorded on this folder to suit the mill 
and system developed. Some mills 
build up a master file by preserving 
for reference a large swatch of the 
first yard of production that has been 
checked and approved by the stylist. 
This master file can be referred to in 
determining responsibility for changes 
or variations, and is useful also in 
settling disputes. 

A sample from each production lot 
can be filed with the master sample, 
along with the lot number and date 
of entry into production. In some 
mills, the size and frequency of orders 
and demands of the trade as to match 
may not require this precaution. It is 
advisable to set up the master file as 
complete as possible from the start 
and later discontinue any practices not 
required, as disputes can be more 
easily settled with complete reference 
files. 

Swatch books of standard 3x3-in. 
swatches of all samples made, whethet 
in production or not, can be helpful 
to the designer and stylist when they 


_ begin working out a new line. The 


swatch books afford an excellent way 
to refresh the memory on the many 
trials and developments that have gone 
before. They are great time-savers, 
since the bulky work files need not be 
looked over to see what has been done 
previously. 
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Foresees Less Goods for Civilians 


NACM president finds future obscure 
—Morrison optimistic on Washington 


"IF MILITARY NEEDS for 1944 turn out 
to be as large as in 1942 and 
1943,” declared Russell T. Fisher, 
president of the NACM at its annual 
mecting in Boston on Oct. 1, “then 
adequate supplies for the civilian popu- 
lation will become a serious problem. 
And the immediate outlook seems to 
be that the war requirements will con- 
tinue to take cotton goods at about 
the same rate as in 1942.” 

Against this maintained demand for 
cottons, which is a change of front 
since Washington announcements late 
in August that military demands were 
to be relaxed, is the declining produc- 
tion of cotton goods. 

“According to WPB,” explained 
Mr. Fisher in his address, “production 
of cotton goods for the country as a 
whole reached its peak in the first 
quarter of 1943, and has receded 
gradually ever since. In our section of 
the country the peak was reached in 
the first quarter of 1942. There are 
several reasons for the declining pro- 
duction of cotton goods, the most im- 
portant one being the shortage of 
manpower. There are other contribut- 
ing factors, such as the lack of price 
incentive, renegotiation of military 
contracts, and the growing difficulty 
of keeping machinery operating efh- 
ciently, due to the wearing out of the 
machinery itself and the poor quality 
of machine fixing.” 

“The more distant outlook for the 
industry,” he said, “is less clear than 
the immediate future, but post-war 
planning is a subject receiving more 
and more attention. Your board of 
directors this morning authorized the 
eppointment of a small Post-War 
Planning Committee for this associa- 
on. Successful post-war planning 
ust be visualized on an extremely 
bioad basis, since there are many fac- 
ors that must remain uncertainties. 


OUR POST-WAR picture will be com- 
llicated by conditions peculiar to 
bur own industry. A staggering amount 
if textiles will be surplus in the hands 
{the Government. What will be the 
bilicy of the Government in liquidat- 
ng this surplus? If these stocks are 
Ned lorgely for supplying Lend-Lease 
‘quircments, they will then not be 
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a market factor to be reckoned with. 
“There will undoubtedly be a large 
accumulated demand for goods that 
were not available in desired quantities 
during the war, but whether there will 
be sufficient purchasing power to 
satisfy these demands will depend in 
part on how quickly the durable goods 
industries can change over and get 
their men back on an earning basis. 

“While our industry did not find it 
too difficult to convert from peace-time 
to war-time production, the reverse 
may be more of a problem. The origi- 
nal Selective Service Act requires that 
draftees be given employment when 
they return, if not at their old jobs then 
at nearly equivalent occupations. How 
are you going to take care of this 
problem, particularly in view of the 
fact that price ceilings allow only a 
limited profit, and renegotiation pre- 
vents the setting up of reserves? How 
are you going to take care of the people 
who will obviously have to be dropped, 
even though they served you well dur- 
ing the war? If the law requires 
separation pay, where are you going to 
get the money? 

“Do you have a survey of your mill 
that will tell you promptly what ma- 
chinery must be replaced and what 
can be reconditioned? How quickly 
can needed new machinery be ob- 
tained? Have you thought about the 
problem of retraining your help to go 
back to the quality standards you were 
forced off by the levelling effect of 
ceiling prices? After the last war the 
industry failed to adjust production 
downward to demand. Will we do any 
better this time? On an industry-wide 
three-shift basis there are probably 
some 8,000,000 spindles more than 
will be needed. Will the industry re- 
peat the painful experience of linger- 
ing liquidation, or will a large part of 
it cut running time to two shifts? 

“Fundamental to the continuance 
of the northern industry will be the 
equalization of labor costs. This sec- 
tion of the industry cannot continue 
to operate with labor costs materially 
higher than those of its competitors 
in other sections of the United States. 

“Our mills must be ready to adapt 
and exploit new fibers and new fabrics. 
In addition to much improved rayons 


and other synthetic fibers that were 
available before the war, there will be 
a whole new field of synthetic fibers 
offering possibilities to alert manage- 
ment.” 


THE MEETING was curtailed to a short 
business session and luncheon. The 
luncheon speaker was Fred W. 
Morrison, who has represented the in- 
dustry in Washington for some years. 
He indicated hopefulness that some of 
the tough spots in bureaucratic control 
of industry had been passed and that 
there is something new and something 
pretty good in their personnel and 
spirit. 

Turning to the outlook, Mr. Morti- 
son declared, “Our attitude is colored 
by what we think about the war’s end, 
but many still believe there is a big job 
to be done and a long road to be 
traveled.” He expects legislation re- 
garding termination of contracts to be 
passed in the near future. He touched 
on the on-coming tax structure with 
its increase in corporation taxes, and 
on the proposed increase in individual 
income taxes which may meet a pro- 
posal of a national sales tax as an 
alternative. 

In post-war planning he advised that 
planning must look forward and be 
based on the principle that new condi- 
tions demand new remedies. “You are 
not going back to the good old days,” 
he said. “You must remember that 
1929 is 100 years ago.” 

Horace G. Woodbury, fine goods 
representative on WPB, also spoke and 
indicated that a brief peak in demand 
for combed yarn goods might bring 
allocation of orders for a limited time 
but that this would be a temporary 
and limited expedient. 

Russell T. Fisher was re-elected 
president and C. F. Broughton and 
Percy S. Howe, Jr., were named vice- 
presidents. Directors elected were: 
Amory Coolidge, Pepperell Mfg. Co.; 
Andrew W. Macy, Nashawena Mills; 
H. §S. Newcombe, Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates; Samuel Powel, 
Lonsdale Co.; George E. Spofford, five 
Maine Mills. Henry W. Nichols, who 
built up the Bradford-Durfee Textile 
School, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the association. 
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Post-War 
Planning 
Marches On 


Committees have 
employment as 
prime object 


PREPAREDNESS is the guiding philos- 
ophy of the current activity in post-war 
planning. The textile industry is get- 
ting under way in this program. Lead- 
ing associations have already appointed 
committees to handle the matter, and 
many others have such appointments 
on their agenda for early action as this 
is being written. Textile executives, 
either as representatives of their in- 
dustry or simply as protagonists for in- 
dustry in general, have joined with 
national, cross-sectional committees 
which are working to foresee and solve 
in advance as many of the post-war 
problems as can be defined at the 
moment. 

A few executives feel that, for the 
present, it is most inopportune to 
stress post-war plans, while the war 
may still have months or years to run. 
Such plans, they fear, may bring dis- 
appointment because unattainable for 
a long time, and may dull the drive 
on the immediate problems of produc- 
tion and manpower which must be suc- 
cessfully solved if the war is to be won. 
Most of the planning groups recognize 
that actual action may have to be held 
in abeyance for months, but feel that 
it is not too early to explore the difh- 
culties which lie ahead and prepare for 
cooperative action such as will be 
essential if the problems are to be 
licked, the post-war industrial world 
securely founded, and the desirable 
features of the American economy pre- 
served and expanded. 

Basically there is one prime purpose 
in all this planning—the maintenance 
of jobs, with pay properly related to 
the cost of living, for all citizens able 
and willing to hold them. Absorption 
into other employment of the men and 
women released from special services 
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AMONG tthe textile associations and 
groups which have appointed post-war 
planning committees are the following, 
listed alphabetically, with the personnel 
of each committee given. Other associa- 
tions are about to appoint such committees. 


ALABAMA COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montgomery, Ala.—J. Craig 
Smith, Avondale Mills; George S. Elliott, 
Dallas Mfg. Co.; Paul A. Redmond, Ala- 
bama Mills; Joe L. Lanier, West Point Mfg. 
Co.; and J. T. Phillips, Buck Creek Cotton 
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Co.; chairman of industry commi 
Saul F. Dribben, Cone Export & Comm 
sion Co., vice-chairman; Harry L. Bai 
Magruder Dent, W. J. Gallon, Leave 
McCampbell and F. A. Williams. 
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enerc! 
perc! 
ispects 
stry. 


COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, New 
—Herman Cone of Proximity Mfg. Co, 
vice-president of the Institute, chairm 
Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co.; C. 
Broughton, Wamsutta Mills; Hugh 
Comer, Avondale Mills; Stuart W. Cram 
Cramerton Mills; Norman Elsas, Fulton} 


EYSTC 
GC. } 
eadin¢ 

nger, 11 


Mills. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE 
MERCHANTS OF NEW YORK, New York— 
Gerrish H. Milliken, Deering, Milliken & 


related to the war, and avoidance of 
post-war inflation and boom, as well 
as avoidance of post-war depression, are 
high ranking objectives. ‘To gain these 
ends every function of business and 
industry will be enlisted. 


OF ASSISTANCE to every textile man 
who now turns his thoughts to his 
post-war problems are several organiza- 
tions cutting across all industries. Most 
important of these is the Committee 
for Economic Development, which is 
under the chairmanship of Paul Hoff- 
man, president of Studebaker Corp., 
and counts some leading textile execu- 
tives among its members. It is inter- 
ested primarily in the over-all problem 
of providing jobs for civilians in pri- 
vate industry after hostilities cease. It 
has two main divisions—research and 
field development. The former will 
initiate studies into principles which 
both Government and industry should 
employ to foster maximum industrial 
employment; the latter, with regional 
chairmen for each Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, will work as a channel for dis- 
semination of information from and 
to individual firms, associations, and 
communities. 

In the forefront of the textile effort 
is the work done by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Other associations have gone 
a long way along the road, but many 
others are only just beginning. The 
C.T.I. agenda on postwar can be use- 
ful not only to its own field but as a 
guide to other branches of the industry 
which are exploring or about to ex- 
plore the same ground. 

In the words of Dr. C. T. Murch- 
ison, president of the institute, the 
cotton-textile industry “from its pres- 
ent high and exciting position faces 


land Mills; Charles A. Sweet, 
Mfg. Co.; Sam Swint, Graniteville 


tion. 


the period of post-war adjustment with 
genuine concern.” There is no disposi- 
tion to take the attitude “let’s cross 
the bridge when we come to it.” 


"INDUSTRY THINKING" continued Dr. 
Murchison, “‘has already reached the 
point where cooperative effort is be- 
ing designed for the purpose of meet: 
ing with the highest degree of intelli- 
gence the ultimate shock which we 
know is coming. In our preliminary vis- 
ualization of the tasks to be accom- 
plished and before we can hope to 
deploy on the plateau of economic 
stabilization after the war, we were 
tremendously surprised to discover the 
extent of necessary dependence on 
Government policy and __ practices. 
These latter are of the utmost im- 
portance and so placed that the tim 
ing of their final disposition is pre- 
requisite to the effective use of the in- 
dustry’s own private plans and efforts.” 

The first of these Governmental 
factors is the timeliness and ordetli- 
ness in the termination of Govern- 
ment contracts, priorities, allocations, 
freezing regulations and other devices 
of control. Next is the disposition of 
the huge supplies doubtless to be left 
on the Government’s hands at the end 
of the war and the settlement of Gov- 
ernment’s commitments to the indus 
try. It will also be necessary to know 
more of the lend-lease and relief pro 
gram requirements which Dr. Murch 
son estimates might total 40% of 3 
vear’s textile production at the pres 
ent rate for immediate and_ urgent 
needs alone. The Government’s att: 
tude toward importation of competing 
fibers, and the general problem of sub 
stantial tariff protection to the indus 
try at large are further points at which 
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JREKS OF AMERICA, New York—J. J. 
elancey of Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 
enerc! chairman of the new activities of 
pyveral committees concerned with various 
spects Of post-war marketing for the in- 
stry 


EYSTONE HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS, 
C., Reading, Pa.—John H. Guenther, 
eading Maid Hosiery Mills; C. M. Lein- 
bger, Industrial Hosiery Mills; W. G. Kuer- 
en, Birdsboro Knitting Mills; T. E. Gantz, 
emple Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills; 
has. A. Scott, Howard Hosiery Co.; W. A. 
lier, Busy Bee Hosiery Co.; W. A. 
onklin, Reading Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


LANNING COMMITTEES 


TITUTE OF CARPET MANUFAC. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS, Boston —- Committee 
authorized and about to be appointed. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, TEXTILE 
SECTION, Oella, Md.—William A. Dickey, 
Jr., Harry S. Dickey and Louis Bondy, of 


W. J. Dickey & Sons. 


NON-ELASTIC NARROW FABRICS DIVI- 
SION OF COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 
New York—J. W. Burnett, Southern Weav- 
ing Co.; John E. Fite, Jr., Krout & Fite Mfg. 
Co.; Jos. M. Greene, Jr., Hamilton Web Co.; 
Charles Hofman, Jas. Wilson Sons; Fred D. 
Murdock, Murdock Webbing Co.; Albert E. 
Noelte, Priscilla Braid Co.; John B. Side- 


ills, John C. Evans, president of Keystone 
siery Manufacturers, Inc., ex officio. 


Government action shapes the post- 
war future for the industry. 

\gainst the background which these 
Governmental actions will establish, 
there are vital tasks which industry 
must perform for itself and on its own 
responsibility. First in point of time 
and importance is orderly re-conver- 
sion of machinery to peace-time pro- 
duction. Because existing equipment 
will be so worn and battered by its 24- 
hour operation, the greater part of the 
industry will need entirely new equip- 
ment to establish itself on a thoroughly 
efhcient production basis. 


"MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS," said 
Dr. Murchison, ‘“‘will be subjected to 
the greatest deluge of orders they have 
ever known. It is highly desirable that 
each mill operator plan for probable 
machinery needs as far in advance as 
possible and have his orders ready for 
placement just as soon as they can be 
given consideration by the machinery 
m renege e 

\llied to reconversion are the plans 
for products and markets which must 
be formulated in advance. Complete 
reappraisal of the market for most 
products is in order, since they will 
be affected by new finishes, applica- 
tions, needs, materials and finishes, 
whether the end-use is industrial or for 
the individual or his household. Re- 
search on a broad and coordinated 
will be essential to develop the 
effective utilization of textile 
fibers and to meet the competition 
of products from other industries, such 
as paper, plastics, ete. 

‘he C.T.I. recognizes that an im- 
por'ant part of this planning is co- 
Opcrative promotion of cotton goods 
on a greater scale than ever before 


pom) 


‘ 


< 


most 
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botham, John Sidebotham, Inc.; T. N. Wake- 
man, Bridgeport Fabrics, Inc. 


attempted. ‘This drive will be focused 
on improving distribution methods, 
influencing fashion choice, stimulating 
industrial as well as personal consump- 
tion, and developing better public un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the 
utilities of cotton products. 

“In order to launch more success- 
fully the innovations of fabric, of fin- 
ish, of utility and of fashion,” Dr. 
Murchison has pointed out, “a closer 
working coordination of the various 
groups within the industry will be 
sought. ‘The customary relationships 
of spinner, of weaver, of finisher, of 
converter, of garment manufacturer 
and interior decorator, wholesaler and 
retailer, have resulted in great excel- 
lence of performance during periods 
which are comparatively static as re- 
gards the character of the industry’s 
output and general economic condi- 
tions. But in periods of rapid change, 
which involve the revolutionary tran- 
sitions which we must anticipate in 
the near future, the customary rela- 
tionships of the industry do not facili- 
tate rapid and constructive adjust- 
ment. The lines of cleavage not only 
act as a barrier to complete under- 
standing through the various se- 
quences, they also serve to create 
apparent rivalry and conflict of inter- 
est where there should be unity of 
effort and singleness of purpose. I 
believe that the industry will wish to 
devise some method of a permanent 
character which will bring into closer 
coordination its various divisions when 
speedy transitions in types and pur- 
poses of goods are in progress.”” 


A FURTHER RESPONSIBILITY in the 
post-war plan is preparation for some 
degree of curtailed production. The 


success of the earlier phases of the 
program will minimize the let-up and 
aid in solution of the post-war em- 
ployment problem. However, the fact 
that some time-lag may ensue is being 
given attention, and prev ention of 
even temporary unemployment among 
any appreciable numbers of textile em- 
ployees is an important part in the 
cooperative responsibility laid on the 
industry as a whole. 

A highly detailed preliminary out- 
line for the cotton-textile industry in 
the post-war period was prepared last 
month by C.T.I. A few high spots in 
that outline are as follows: 

Importance of the condition of the 
national economy to the cotton-textile 
industry; cessation of hostilities prob- 
ably will be less abrupt than in World 
War |; relief and_ reconstruction 
abroad; domestic shortages of con- 
sumer goods; deferred maintenance 
and replacement of equipment. 

Unfavorable factors will include: 
pressure for hasty removal of Govern- 
mental controls; -effort of individuals 
to quickly convert savings into goods 
will give basis for extensive inflation; 
industries not engaged in war work 
will have small capital resources; in- 
flated cost structure; depletion of work- 
ing capital and capital resources by 
corporate taxes; resistance of labor 
unions to readjustment of wage struc- 
ture; the sheer magnitude of the em- 
ployment problem. 

The post-war situation of the cot- 
ton-textile industry: concern with prob- 
lem of war surplus disposal; minimiz- 
ing effect of war surplus liquidation; 
heavy financial burden during transi- 
tion period. 

Importance of industry-wide finan- 
cial information during immediate 
post-war period; current statistics of 
profits and losses will be helpful 
wage negotiations. 

Questions that must be answered in 
forming policy with respect to equip- 
ment: should existing equipment be 
repaired or modernized; how much 
should be scrapped; in what types of 
equipment can the greatest technolog- 
ical advances be expected; what re- 
cent advances have been made in the 
equipment for other fibers; to what 
extent will new equipment permit in- 
terchangeability of fibers; financing of 
new equipment. 

What can individual mills do to 
facilitate modernization? Accelerating 
the rate of machinery replacement by 
exporting some of our existing equip- 
ment to industrially backward coun 
tries and replacing it with new equin- 
ment. The country that is late with 
machines will be at disadvantage be 
cause of reluctance of buying countries 
to mix machinery. 
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Automatic Controls 
Speed Up Production 


Mill surveys uncover specific examples 
and indicate importance in post-war era 


By FRED MERISH 


SEVERAL EXAMPLES of the way in 
which use of automatic control in- 
struments are helping to speed up pro- 
duction were disclosed by a survey 
made recently by the writer in a num- 
ber of textile mills. The survey was 
by no means complete and did not 
cover all types of control instruments 
or all the textile applications for any 
one type. However, the results of the 
investigation indicate conclusively that 
modern control equipment is an inex- 
pensive means for boosting produc- 
tion, and, at the same time, improving 
quality, reducing percentage of sec- 
onds, and lowering costs. Following 
are a few of the installations noted and 
the results obtained. 

One mill visited had recently in- 
stalled a modern slasher control sys- 
tem. Previously this mill had been 
having all kinds of trouble in the warp 
sizing department. Attempting to op- 
erate at top speed with inadequate 
controls, the management found that 
production was badly hamstrung and 
that considerable damage was done to 
the yarn by over-drying; at times the 
sizing solution “broke down”; at other 
times mildew developed; frequently 
there was excessive shedding of size 
in the weave room. After a complete 
modern system of slasher control was 
installed, slasher speeds were raised 
35%; weave room efficiency increased 
due to better sized warps; a substantial 
saving in steam resulted; and a reduc- 
tion in amount of sizing materials, 
estimated at 20%, was effected. 

Similar examples were found in 
other mills, where installation of mod- 
ern controls had broken a bottle-neck 
in one department or another. This 
was particularly true in finishing 
plants. 

In one plant the management re- 
ported that there had been a high per 
centage of seconds and rejects because 
of temperature variations in a drying 
operation. At times the temperature 
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was too low, and the goods were im- 
properly dried or required too long a 
time for proper drying. At other times 
the temperature was too high, and the 
goods were too harsh and the luster 
was injured. Installation of an auto- 
matic temperature controller cured 
this condition and insured uniform 
drying. 

In a second finishing plant difficulty 
had been encountered in maintaining 
a uniform nip on the squeeze rolls of 
a padder. Accordingly, a pneumatic 
loader with automatic pressure control 
was installed. This device solved the 
problem, maintaining the proper nip, 
even when the rolls have worn slightly 
and are not perfectly round, and pre- 
venting bouncing of the squeeze rolls. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF A BLEACH- 
ERY stated that installation of auto- 
matic controls on peroxide bleaching 
equipment had been followed by a 
25% increase in production, some sav- 
ing in peroxide and other chemicals, 
and more uniform and brighter whites 
on the goods. He said also that it had 
helped in the dyehouse as it now is 
possible to match colors more quickly 
and the shades are more uniform. 
Several plants included in the survey 
had recently replaced worn-out or ab- 
solete motor control equipment with 
more modern devices. In general, the 
new controls have proved simpler, less 
likely to get out of order, and more 
flexible. A personal observation of the 
writer is that in most textile mills, the 
motor controls are too rigid. More 
flexible controls would be advanta- 
geous particularly when changing from 
one type of work to another or when 
changing the layout of a department. 


Several executives commented on 
the advantages which had accrued 
from installation of air conditioning 
equipment fitted with automatic con- 
trols. By maintaining a uniform hu- 
midity and temperature, they were 
able to obtain better running yarns 
and more uniform product. This had 





been particularly helpful in some 
plants running on Government con- 
tracts where it is necessary to manu- 
facture to strict specifications. Also it 
had proved especially advantageous in 
rayon weaving mills, due to the fact 
that the textile strength and elonga- 
tion of rayon are affected by changes 
in humidity. 

Mill engineers in three mills which 
had installed automatic boiler control 
instruments were enthusiastic over the 
results obtained—higher efficiencies 
and savings in fuel costs were among 
the advantages cited. 

Power factor control is a ‘matter 
which is receiving more and more at- 
tention in the textile industry. By in- 
stalling capacitors one mill was able to 
correct the original power factor of 
66.1% to 97.1%, resulting in an ay- 
erage monthly saving of $125. [Capac- 
itors are not usually classified as con- 
trol instruments, but in one sense can 
be considered as controllers—Editor,] 

Engineers and other executives in- 
terviewed all agreed that systematic 
inspection and maintenance of control 
equipment are essential if they are to 
function properly. Although many 
types of control instruments are deli- 
cate, they will render satisfactory, de- 
pendable service for many years if 
given proper care. For example, an 
automatic temperature controller in 
one bleachery had been giving con- 
tinuous accurate performance for more 
than 10 years. It is a good idea to have 
one man on the maintenance crew 
who is responsible for the inspection 
and care of all control equipment. 
Some plants in other industries have 
trained “instrument men” who spe- 
cialize in the maintenance of indicat- 
ing, recording, and control devices; 
and it probably would pay the larger 
textile mills to develop one or more 
instrument men. 


A FINAL CONCLUSION drawn from the 
survey is that automatic control equip- 
ment is becoming more and more im- 
portant in the textile industry and will 
continue to. do so in the post-war era. 
New fibers, new processes, and new 
finishes call for strict control of tem- 
perature, humidity, and other condi 
tions. The post-war consumer demand 
for textiles of high and uniform qual: 
ity will make it necessary for mills 
with obsolete or inadequate controls 
to install modern automatic equip 
ment. Fortunately, the advantages fat 
outweigh the expense. As part of their 
planning for post-war modernization, 
mill executives would do well to it- 
vestigate every operation and depart 
ment to determine where installation 
of control equipment can help to im 
prove the efficiency. 
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How to Make Blankets Warmer 


Tests indicate more nappings, increased 
pickage and finer wools increase warmth 


AN INCREASE IN THE WARMTH of 
blankets through a greater number of 
nappings, through a change in the 
weave or the blanket construction, or 
through the use of finer wools is pos- 
sible, according to a report presented 
by Ephraim Freedman, director bu- 
reau of standards, R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc. before the September meeting of 
the American Association of Textile 
Technologists. Investigation of the 
thermal insulation, or warmth, of 
blankets were threefold: (1) to study 
the effect of fabric construction and 
of after treatment on warmth; (2) to 
compare relative air permeability with 
relative warmth; (3) to study the ef- 
fect of humidity on warmth. Thermal 
insulation or warmth tests were found 
in watts per °F. (temperature differ- 
ence) and later changed to per cent 
thermal insulation. Blanket samples 


Therma! 


Crepe Plain 


Lock Twill 


were provided by Lebanon Woolen 
Mills, Inc., Lebanon, Tenn. 

Yarns were made of two grades of 
wool, that is, of 50-54s and 56-58s 
quality. They were spun into 8-cut 
yarns. The filling yarns were spun 
with 6 t.p.i., and the warp yarns with 
9 t.p.i. These yarns were used to pro- 
duce the following blanket fabrics, a 
twill with 20 picks per inch, a twill 
with 24 picks per inch, and a twill 
with 28 picks per inch. ‘The warps of 
all fabrics were loomed 23 ends per 
inch. Blankets were also made with 
the same cloth count as the twills, but 
in lock, crepe, and plain weaves. One 
set of samples were of 50-54s wools 
and the other of 56-58s wools. 

Thermal insulation values in_ per 
cent are given in Table I showing the 
warmth of twill weave blankets of 20, 
24, and 28 pick construction made 


Insulation vs. Air Permeability 


_ 2 a= 58s 
Twill 


Lock ‘Crepe Plain 























—_+—_____— 


Will 
| 


Thermal Insulation Percent 


rig. |. Chart showing relationship between thermal insulation and air per- 
measbility for different types of blankets and made of 50-54s and 56-58s wool. 
°0''d line indicates percent thermal insulation, whereas hollow line represents 
air permeability. Numbers above lines indicate number of picks per inch of 


8ac4 fabric tested. 
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from 50-54s wool in various stages off 
the loom to the sixth napper. It is 
noted that the drying operation re- 
duces the thermal insulation, but it is 
more than restored by the first nap- 
ping operation. Thereafter the gen- 
eral trend is for each succeeding 
napping operation to increase the in- 
sulative value of the blanket material. 
Of further interest is the evidence that 
(Continued on page 81) 


Table I. Thermal insulation of 
50-54s quality wool blankets 


Per Cent Thermal 


. Insulation 
Process at which : 


Tested 


20 | 24 | 28 
picks | picks 


Off loom... | 50.4 | 48.5 | 19.6 
SP INGE so s.s'ica5a eel os ores | 45.7 | 47.6 
Ist napper. . 
2nd napper........| 5 
3rd napper.. . 
4th napper. . 


Sth napper.. . . 





6th napper 








Table II. Thermal insulation from 
sixth napper, 50-54s quality wool 
blankets 


Per Cent Thermal 
; Insulation 

Weave ae See 
| 20 | 2 28 
picks | picks | picks 





61.3 | 62. 


8 | 63.5 


67.5 | 69.4 


67.9 | 68.0 





.6 | 52.9 





Point System 
or Grading Fabrics 


Examiner: D.£.¢. 


CLOTH EXAMINER'S REPORT 


Date: 97-/5-¥#3 


Imperfection 


| float, lacn., 3§ snes ant 


Ey Percent Defective 


Form for recording defects and cut grades. 


By ROBERT E. SPEAR 


CLOTH EXAMINING is regarded as an 
easy job in many mills. If the inspector 
handles a large number of cuts in a 
day, he is classified as a “good man.” 
Nobody asks how many yards or cuts 
he saved the mill from utter ruin, 
which, in reality, is the main part of 
his job. Actually, the inspector who 
has the interests of the mill at heart 
does not put the number of cuts ex- 
amined ahead of everything else. His 
main objective is to reduce the per- 
centage of seconds and rejects. To aid 
him in this endeavor, a point system 
for grading fabrics in the cloth room 
is a big help. The system described 
below was developed originally for use 
in rayon weaving mills, but can be 
readily adapted to other types of 
plants. 

A suggested method of grading de- 
tects according to the point system is 
shown in Table I. The table should, 
of course, be expanded to include other 
defects encountered in woven fabrics. 
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[The series of articles appearing in 
TeExT1LE Wortp on “Defects in 
Woven Fabrics” can be used as a 
guide in setting up such a table— 
Editor.| 

Cuts are graded according to the 
system as shown in Table II. When 


Table I. Grading Defects by Points 


No. Defects per cut Points 


1 end missing (for each yd. with 
this defect) 

1 double end missing (for each yd. 
with this defect) 

1 lay mark 

1 broken pick 

1 float, 14-in. long 


Table II. System of Grading Cuts 


Points per cut 


Simple method for 
use in cloth room 
is effective in reduc- 
ingweavingdefecis 


the goods are examined, the inspector 
records the number of imperfections 
and the final grade of each cut on a 
form similar to the one illustrated in 
Fig. 1. After an entire lot has been 
inspected, the number of cuts in each 
grade is recorded at the bottom of the 
form. 

Many Grade B cuts can have the 
defects partially corrected in dyeing 
and finishing, and may later be re. 
graded and passed as Grade A cuts. 
Also Grade C cuts may later pass as 
Grade B. However, Grade C and 
Grade D cuts are classified as defective 
and are difficult or impossible to sal- 
vage. If rejects are running high, the 
records on the form illustrated will 
show this, giving warning that the 
defects should be traced to their 
source and steps taken to prevent 
them. 

Whenever a major imperfection is 
found in a cut, the weaver should be 
called to the inspecting machine, 
shown the defect, have the seriousness 
of the defect explained, and cautioned 
to be more careful in the future. It 
is good practice to keep a special rec- 
ord of badly woven cuts and to have 
the weaver sign the record for later 
reference. Whenever a cut is classified 
as Grade C or D, the loomfixer and 
the weave room overseer, as well as 
the weaver, should be called to the 
inspecting machine. 

If an imperfection runs to the end 
of a cut, there is danger that it has 
not been detected by anyone and 
probably is still running in the next 
cut being woven. In this event, the 
inspector should go to the loom imme- 
diately, show the weaver the error, 
and instruct the fixer to check the 
loom. A written order should be given 
the fixer showing loom number, cut 
number, lot number, and name 0! 
imperfection found. The fixer should 
mark down his finding on this order 
and also what changes he makes. The 
inspector later returns to the loom 
after the order has been returned and 
makes certain the error has been cor 
rected. If the defect still occurs in the 
next cut, there should be no delay 0 
ectting the superintendent to the in 
svecting machine so that he can han- 
dle the matter personally. 
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40 Into Reverse on Textile Outlook 


Officials, at combed yarn meeting, 
try to offset statements on reduction 


THE MAIN IMPRESSION from the very 


Army Exchange Service requirements 


was made in Charlotte to the eftect 










ree excellent forum which featured the an- necessitated keeping this production that the total Government demand in 
tons nual meeting of the Southern Combed at the current rate. In general, our 1944 would be at least as great as in 
on? Yarn Spinners Association at Char- requirements of combed yarn for the 1943, the reference was to a combina- 
ed in lotte, N. C., Sept. 17, was that the next year will be close to what we tion of military, Lend-Lease, rehabili- 
been now well-known Washington process have used during the past year, so that tation, etc. Unfortunately, however, 
each of giving out.a statement and then — the Quartermaster Corps will need pro- all attempts to bring out any specific 
f the frantically trying to take it back is be- duction at the current rate and we can- information concerning the quantity 
ing repeated. Comments by Govern- not afford a slow-down or let-up.” of fabrics met with frustration. 
> the ment representatives were directed pri- A similar viewpoint was expressed 
yang marily to an attempt to assure the tex- by Bruce McCullough, of the Cotton THE CONTRIBUTION made by South- 
° tile industry generally, and the combed Section of the War Production Board, erm Combed Yarn Spinners Asso- 
cuts, yarn spinners specifically, that 1944 when he stated that maximum produc- ciation to the war cause was made 
oe would see no relaxation in Government _ tion, “certainly no less than the high- clearly evident in the address of Wm. 
and demands for textiles, and consequently est point you have experienced,’ L. Balthis, president of the association, 
octave no particular easing of the civilian sup- should be maintained. However his and in the anriual report of Mildred 
O sal ply. Coming less than a month after remarks gave some clue to the solu- G. Barnwell, executive secretary. This 
» the official statements in Washington fore- tion of this puzzle. He stated that contribution has been in the face of 
| wil cast a reduction of 50% of the takings every point of relaxation in demand serious difficulty, particularly §man- 
tthe of cotton and wool fabrics for 1944 as for yarn for military purposes will be power shortage, as evidenced by the 
thei igainst 1943, the turnabout was rather replaced by three or four new points, following statement by Mr. Balthis: 
ne tartling. the total of which can be as great as or “The question of manpower has 
, In this connection, Major General _ greater than the military total. grown to be one of our most acute 
on» C. L. Corbin, the Assistant Quarter- Observers at the convention drew problems. It is not only a problem 
Id be master General, stated: o the deduction that, while it is prob- itself, but it is the crux of many other 
hine, “Due. to changes in specification ably true that the military require- problems. ... We have seen our pro- 
a which have resulted from experience ments in 1944 will be sharply less than duction drop. The percentage of de- 
- th in the Theatre of Operations, we de- those in 1943, other claimant agencies crease in our total output at this time 
, = ferred certain contracts—notably the have probably become excited about _ is not so great compared to our annual 
"hal )-0z. poplin. Due to a leveling off of — the chance of a production let-down output, but the trend of increased 
a ur requirements, it was deemed advis- in the textile industry due to the fore- costs and of decreased production 
ater able to slow down production of 6-0z. cast of such reduced purchases, and should be examined thoughtfully. It 
— shirting. Consideration was given to have prevailed upon all officials to go is costing us more money today to 
a slowing down the 8.2-0z. uniform twill, into reverse on this story. Their fur- make less yarn than a year ago.” 
. he but additional international aid and — ther deduction is that when comment 
om OFFICERS ELECTED at the meeting 
F include: president, Caldwell Ragan, 
: president of Ragan Spinning Co., Gas- 
it be tonia, N. C.; first vice-president, F. L. 
| 7 Smyre, Jr., president and treasurer of 
t "the A. M. Smyre Co. and Morowebb Cot- 
2 ton Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C.; sec- 
ae ond vice-president, William J. Pharr, 
. . vice-president and treasurer, Stowe 
/ Mills, Inc., McAdenville, N. C.; treas- 
~~ urer, T. L. Wilson, secretary and 
: “i treasurer of Ruby Cotton Mills, Inc., 
hould Gastonia, N. C. 
od The principal speaker at the lunch- 
The eon was Judge Fred M. Vinson, Direc- 
me tor of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
’ tion, who was introduced to the spin- 
d ners by O. Max Gardner, former Gov- 
7 “he ernor of North Carolina, and known 
in throughout the textile industry. 
lay a \-eft to right) Caldwell tenn newly elected president, Southern Combed The award to the retiring president, 
oe ‘arn Spinners Association; Mildred G. Saauele secretary; Judge Fred M. Mr. Balthis, was made by A. G. Myers, 


Inc. 


Vinson, director of OES, luncheon speaker; W. L. Balthis, retiring president. 


president of Textiles, 
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To Improve Winding Efficiency 


You must pay more attention to the 


© 
LUBRICATING AND CLEANING CHART 
for Model 102 Foster Winders 


LUBRICATION : 
Pot | ___Schedule of Work 


Grease once every 3 months. Apply 
medium grease with small pressure 


Roll, loose-shell gun. Grease all other ball bearings 


at the same time, using large pres- — 


sure gun. 
Grease twice a week, Monday and 


Thursday, using large gun and me- 
dium grease. 


Spin 
Oil twice weekly, Monday and Thurs- 
day, using heavy machine oil. 


Felt Oil Wheels 


dles 


: : Grease once a week on Monday with 
3 


Grease once a week on Monday with 


medium gear grease that does not 
throw out. o 


om 


NOTES: Increase lubricating frequency with additional shifts. 
For ball bearings use a mixed based grease of medium consis- 
tency, and low starting torque. For cams and gears, use alumi- 
num or soda-base grease of clinging type that will not throw off. 





Ends must be run out one time on each shift, and winder 
cleaned thoroughly with a brush. Each girl shall clean her own 
machine side. Monday and Thursday, stop winders to clean 
all moving parts — heads, motors, guides, conveyors, gears, etc. 





Lubricating charts similar to this should be placed on the wall in a conspicuous 


place near the winders. 
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Guides Oil daily with one drop of heavy ma- 
chine oil. ts : | 
Socket and Oil bearings. once a week on Monday, 

Double Stud using heavy machine oil. 





operatives and to upkeep of machines 


By W. F. CROWDER 


Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


WINDING OF YARN for sale or for use 
in other mill processes is an expensive 
operation at best. ‘To get the highest 
production and best quality at the 
lowest cost from the winding opera- 
tion, the supervisor must give consider- 
able attention to the customer’s yarn 
specifications, the quality of the prod- 
uct to be wound, the maintenance of 
the machines, and the efficiency of the 
operator. There are instances where 
serious bottlenecks have developed in 
production because one or more of 
these factors were not being given 
enough attention by the winder su- 
pervisor. Improvement in winding 
efficiency can be attained if the winder 
supervisor gets the correct over-all 
viewpoint and puts some real effort 
into improving conditions previous to 
and at the winders. 

First, the supervisor must get the 
customer’s viewpoint. In the final 
analysis, the customer is the real 
“boss” over the winder operation. He 
must have yarn of a certain quality, 
and the packages made for him must 
be so wound that they run properly on 
the machines on which he uses them. 
Otherwise, low-quality, poorly wound 
yarn will give him considerable trouble 
by lowering the efficiency of his work- 
ers, and making an excessive amount 
of waste. After all, the customer is 
trying to operate his business profit- 
ably, and at the same time maintain 
satisfactory earnings for his employees, 
who are very likely on a _piece-work 
basis. Therefore, the winder super- 
visor should endeavor to learn how the 
customer processes his yarn, and into 
what type of goods it is fabricated, and 
make a package that meets the cus- 
tomer’s requirements. Although speci- 
fications are issued at the mill as to 
the yarn number, size of package, and 
type of wind, the supervisor can often 
suggest changes that will allow a cus- 
tomer to get higher efficiencies from 
his operations. This naturally builds 
customer good will. 


FATIGUE OF WINDER OPERATIVES 

usually women—is of great impor- 
tance. I wonder how many supervisors 
have ever wound a day in their lives? 
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if they haven’t, there is a real surprise 
mn store for them when they try it! 
Winding is one of the hardest and 
most exacting jobs in the mill. This 
s speaking from experience too, since 
ny first job in the mill was running 
me side (50 spindles) on an old 
Model 30 Foster winder. The hum 
of the machine, the monotonous 
routine of tying knots, taking off 
cones, etc., tends to cause fatigue. The 
constant motion of hands and fingers 
and the necessity for standing or walk- 
ing add to fatigue. There is also a 
certain amount of tension caused by 
the effort to maintain a pace that will 
give satisfactory production. If the 
overseer will consider all these factors, 
he can do much to eliminate or reduce 
fatigue. Compulsory rest periods, time 
out for refreshments at cafeterias or 
lunch wagons, clean rest rooms, and 
good lighting and ventilation are ex- 
cellent means of reducing fatigue. In 
addition, the overseer should show 
some personal interest in the life and 
welfare of each worker. A little in- 
terest or an appreciative word now and 
then can work wonders in improving 
morale. 

Winder operatives should be paid 
by the piece work or incentive wage 
system in order to get production to 
a high level, and maintain it there. 
The fact that they have a daily or 
weekly goal to reach or surpass com- 
pensates for some of the monotony of 
the work. Quality, however, is a mat- 
ter of persistent supervision of the 
operative’s methods and careful in- 
spection or reinspection.of production. 
Most plants have a system of operative 
identification in the form of a sticker 
on the tube or cone showing the op- 
erative’s code number. Customer com- 
plaints can be traced to the proper 
operative through the number on this 
sticker and corrective measures taken. 
Occasional re-inspection of each op- 
erative’s cones or tubes for careless 
work can do much to hold them up to 
the standard of quality set by the 
plant. 

The efficiency and skill of the em- 
ployees contribute largely to the econ- 
omy of the winder operation. An over- 
seer can check and double-check, but 
when his back is turned, he cannot be 
sure he is getting the best winding. 
nly by training operatives thoroughly 
1 all the best methods of getting pro- 
luction and quality, and then insist- 
g that these methods be practiced, 
n a supervisor be sure of good work. 
‘y inspecting a few of the operative’s 
finished cones daily, and checking the 
spinning bobbins she rejects and her 
neral habits of cleanliness, such as 
ire of clothing, hands and nails, etc., 
ie supervisor can get a good idea of 
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the efficiency and quality of her work. 
Textile plants have found the Job 
Instructor Training sponsored by the 
War Manpower Commission of great 
value in introducing good training 
methods to all foremen and job in- 
structors. 


WINDER SPEEDS on many types and 
counts of yarn have been increased 
over what they were a few years ago, 
and with good yarn, substantial in- 
creases in production can be realized. 
The strength of the yarn, the type and 
the amount of tension, and the setting 
of the slub attachment limit the wind- 
ing speed, rather than the winder it- 
self. It is important, therefore, that 
the yarn received from other proc- 
esses to be wound is of the quality re- 
quired, and is not damaged or laid on 
the bobbin so that it will slough off 
and cause waste, spindle stoppage, and 
loss of production. Good yarn, free 
from gouts or slubs, and of sufficient 
strength can be wound at much higher 
speeds than the same count of a lower 
quality yarn. 

Winders require regular fixing and 
overhauling to keep them operating 
efficiently. Stock vital parts that are 
needed to keep the winders running, 
and conserve supplies by having parts 
repaired if possible. If a damaged part 
is thrown away now, it may cause a 





shutdown for an indefinite period. By 
building a cabinet to hold all the 
winder supplies near the winders, one 
can save many unnecessary steps to 
and from the supply room. Winder 
lubricants and cleaning and greasing 
equipment can also be kept in such 
a cabinet. 

Winders require regular oiling and 
greasing. The high speeds of many 
machine parts cause excessive wear 
when oil is not applied regularly. A 
good package cannot be made on a 
worn winder. It is good practice to 
post a lubricating chart on the wall in 
a conspicuous place near the winders, 
and to train each section man or oiler 
so that he will follow the chart re- 
ligiously day by day. A typical chart 
is shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. On such a chart certain days 
should be set for lubricating certain 
parts, so that on no one day will the 
machines be down long enough to 
impair the operative’s production. Use 
the lubricants recommended by the 
manufacturer of the winder. Cleaning 
of the machines can be scheduled to 
be done at the time it is stopped for 
lubricating, thus cutting down further 
on the time, which in turn helps the 
operator. Down time used for cleaning 
and oiling a winder is a good invest- 
ment and increases the life of the 
machine. 


How to Make Blankets Warmer 


(Continued from page 77) 


succeeding napping operations add 
more to the warmth value than does 
the addition of four and perhaps of 
eight picks to the fabric construction. 
However, there is a limit to the num- 
ber of napping operations without de- 
stroying the value of the blanket. 

In Table II are shown the per cent 
thermal insulation after the sixth nap- 
ping of lock, twill, crepe, and plain 
weaves made from 50-54s wool. The 
twill and crepe weaves afford the most 
warmth, the lock weave ranks next, 
and the plain weave: provides least 
warmth. 


AIR PREMEABILITY TESTS confirmed 
that everything else being equal, the 
air permeability varies inversely with 
the closeness of the weave. The dry- 
ing operation reduces the air perme- 
ability, but in general, successive nap- 
pings increases this value. Likewise, 
as each succeeding napping operation 
added more to the warmth than does 
the addition of four and perhaps of 
eight picks to the fabric construction, 


the opposite generally holds true with 
regard to air permeability. 

Relationship between thermal insu- 
lation and air permeability, as found 
in tests for the different types of 
weaves, is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The following conclusions were 
drawn concerning air permeability of 
lock, twill, crepe, and plain weaves. 
(1) Regardless of type of weave an 
increase in pickage results in a de- 
crease in air permeability. (2) Every- 
thing else being equal, lock, twill and 
crepe weaves disclose no significant 
differences in air permeability, whereas 
the plain weave is definitely less air 
permeable than the other weaves. 
(3) Fabrics composed of the finer 
wools are less air permeable. 
Humipity AND Warmtu—Tests dis- 
closed that regardless of weave and 
pickage, an increase in humidity of 
the surrounding air results in a low- 
ering of the thermal insulation or 
warmth of the material. The same re- 
sult is also brought about by an in- 
crease in air velocity. 











Defects in Jacquard Fabrics| 


Causes of some common imperfections 
traceable to weaving and loomfixing 





Broken Pick—A portion of a pick is missing, creating a horizontal streak in fabric. Some- 
times the broken pick projects from the fabric, indicating location of defect. Causes: Aside 
from the norma! causes, such as yarn cut by shuttle, etc., an additional cause in jacquard 
fabrics is carelessness of weaver in not turning back the cards to find the correct pick. 


Double Pick in Fabric—Narrow rib formed by two picks inserted in the same shed: (near 
top of sample). Causes: Faulty filling bunch causing a double length of yarn to be drawn 


shed; also by weaver not finding the correct pick when starting up the loom. 





Floats—Warp ends floating over filling without proper interlacing of the ends. An oil spot is 


also shown. Causes: Broken ends become entangled in the warp and prevent the ends from 
making a perfect shed. A broken harness twine catching in the shed will produce the 
same result, 
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Articles illustrating fabric defects have 
appeared in the March and June, 1933, 
May and November, 1940, May, 1941, 
August, 1942 and May, 1943, issues of 
TEXTILE WORLD. Illustrations and defini- 
tions of the first 16 defects, those presented 
in the March, 1939, article, have been in- 
cluded in the “Glossary of Textile Terms 
Relating to Textile Materials,” issued by 
Committee D-13 ASTM. Those imperfections 
illustrated and defined in the later series 
are now being considered for inclusion in 
the glossary. In addition, the Army 
Quartermaster Corps has ordered severai 
hundred reprints of the entire series for 
use in training field inspectors, and many 
reprints have been sent to mills at their 
request for use in training courses and in- 
structing employees. 


By THOMAS NELSON 


Dean Emeritus of the Textile School 
North Carolina State College 


IN WEAVING JACQUARD FABRICS 
particular care must be taken if defects 
are to be kept at a minimum. It is 
necessary for the weavers to be 
specially trained; and the fixers, the 
second hands, the overseers, and the 
superintendents should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the mechanism of 
the jacquard, the tic-up of the harness, 
the adjustment of the loom and the 
head-motion, and the causes of de- 
fects when they occur. Also, these 
operating executives must be able to 
recognize fabric imperfections and 
recommend remedies when necessary. 

Constant vigilance is essential in 
setting the various parts of the jac- 
quard, the timing and operation of 
the cylinders, the proper lacing of 
the pattern cards, the setting and 
timing of the shedding motion, etc., 
to prevent the making of defective 
fabrics. A number of common fabric 
defects are illustrated, their appeat- 
ance described, and causes of the de- 
fects given. Like previous articles in 
this series, this one will prove useful in 
instructing weavers, loomfixers, and 
inspectors. Also, it should be of 
assistance in tracing defects and estab- 
lishing a standardized system of identi- 
fication throughout the mill. 
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Ends Out in Stripe—Missing warp end’ 


gives the appearance of a stripe running 
vertically in the cloth. Causes: Defective 
knot causes an end to break. Weaver wove 
a length of fabric before discovering and 
drawing-in the broken warp end. 


End Out on Every Repeat of Pattern— 
Vertical stripes appearing in fabric in same 
relative position in each repeat of pattern 
across the fabric. Causes: Neck band or 
tail cord broken which allows all the ends 
perated by this cord to float on the fabric. 

fabric illustrating this. defect was 
woven on a double-action jacquard. 


Ends Weaving Under Fabric Every Re- 

pect of Pattern—A series of vertical 
s appearing in regular order across 
bric. Causes: Certain needles in one 
of the machine not operating properly 
ise of an obstruction. 
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Filling Floating on Face of Fabric—Filling floating over fabric at regular intervals. 
Causes: One of the knives on a double jacquard loosened and dropped, causing the filling 
to float on the face of the fabric at definite intervals. On fabric shown floats occur once 
every eight picks. 


Ends Floating on Face of Fabric—Warp ends, generally a single end, appear, at definite 
intervals, according to the weave, over the face of the fabric. Causes: Floats are caused 
by a broken neck band or tail cord. A broken tail cord will not raise the end, thus instead 
of floating a number of picks, in this fabric four picks, the end will float for nine picks. 
Fabric was woven face down with five-harness sateen weave on double-action jacquard. 


Ends Drawn Wrong in Harness—A variation appearing in the weave in which the ends 
are interlaced in an incorrect manner. Causes: Ends not drawn into the harness in correct 
order. In this fabric a straight draw was used from back to front. Two broken ends 
were mis-drawn, one being placed ahead of the other: thus, instead of drawing 8, 7, 
6, 5, 4, 3, 2, |, they were drawn 8, 6, 7, 5, 4, 3, 2, |. 


Broken Pattern—Variation in pattern in cloth extending full width of the fabric. Causes: 
Cards being turned out of order. Fabric shown was made on double-action jacquard and 
one card was turned ahead of another, producing a twill instead of a sateen weave. 








How to Make Up the Loom Book | 


By F. H. GUNTHER 
and MARCUS GROSS 


IN MANY COTTON MILLS the overseer 
of spinning has the responsibility of 
drawing up a production schedule of 
his frames to keep up with the re- 
quirements of the looms. This is no 
easy task. The production of the 
looms, total number of looms running, 
various sizes of yarns needed, and al- 
lotment of frames are all vital factors 
which must be considered. The sched- 
uling must be systematic and efficient. 
No haphazard method has ever given 
good results. One excellent way of 
scheduling is to make up a loom book 
as shown in the accompanying table. 

The first step in making up the 
loom book is to ascertain the pounds 
per 100 yd. of warp and filling. The 
standard formula for warp is: 
[Number of ends x (100 + Percent- 
age of take-up)] —- (Yarn count x 
840) = Lb. per 100 yd. of warp. 

For example, assume a warp of 2,500 
ends, 9% take-up, and 16s yarn. The 
calculation is: 

{2,500 x (100 + 4 eg x 840)] = 
20.3 Ib. per 100 yd. To find pounds 
per yard divide by 100. 

The formula for filling is: 

(Width of reed x picks per in. x 100) 
+ (Yarn count x 840) = Lb. per 100 
yd. of filling. 

For example, assume a reed 50 in. 
wide, 100 picks per in., and 16s yarn. 
The calculation is: 

(50 x 100 x 100) + (16 x 840) = 
37.2 lb. per 100 i To find pounds 
per yard divide by 100. 

The next step is to determine the 
production of the looms. If the pro- 
duction is 80 yd. per loom per week, 
the amounts of warp yarn and filling 
yarn required are found by multiply- 
ing the pounds per yard of each by 
80. 

The formulas given above and the 
productivity of the looms should be 
recorded in the weave room, and the 
overseer of spinning should make use 
of them in making his calculations. 
Knowing the number of looms on a 
given construction of cloth and the 
production per loom, he can easily 
figure the total amount of warp and 
filling yarn required for those looms. 
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Suggestions which will aid the spinning 
overseer in scheduling yarn production 





The next step is to ascertain the 
production of the spinning frames. 
The authors use the following formula: 

(Hank constant x Front roll speed 
x Number spindles per frame x efh- 
ciency) -- Yarn count = Lb. per 
frame per 40 hr. 

For example, assume the hank con- 
stant is 0.249, front roll speed is 190, 
spindles per frame 228, efficiency 
90%, and yarn count l6s. The cal- 
culation is as follows: 

(0.249 x 190 x 228 x 0.90) + 16 = 
605.75 Ib. per 40 hr. 

The constant is derived from the 
following formula: 

1 x 1 x 3.14 x 60 min. x 40 hr.]+ 
|1 x 36 in. x 840 yd. (1 hank) ]=0.249 

The constant 0.249 is standard for 


The next step is to total the amount 
of yarn of each count required by the 
looms. 

The final step is to determine the 
number of frames required to keep the 
looms running. This is done by divid- 
ing total pounds of each count of 
yarn by pounds of that count produced 
per frame. For example if, 13,525 Ib. 
of 24s filling yarn is required and pro- 
duction of that count is 415 Ib. per 
frame, 33— frames will be required. 
(13,525 +415 = 33—). If the num- 
ber of frames required to keep up with 
the looms exceeds the number in 
place, it will be necessary to run some 
frames two shifts and, in some in- 
stances, three shifts. The way in which 
the frames are scheduled for one-, 


lin. diameter front roll, and 40-hr. two-, and _ three-shift operation is 
week, and obtained from “Yarn Count shown on the loom book. 

Constants,” Dec., 1942, TExTILE Waste in the weave room should 
Wor Lp. not exceed 2%, and allowance for this 


Other constants can be derived for 
different front roll diameters, and vary- 
ing hours per week. Use of such con- 
stants shortens the calculations needed 
for determining spinning frame pro- 
duction. 

The following step is to list produc- 
tion of the spinning frames running 
on the various counts of yarn. 


can be included in the figures for total 
weight wanted. Scheduling of frames 
on warp yarn is carried out in the 
same manner as shown in the table 
for filling yarn. If the number of 
looms run varies during the week, the 
overseer of spinning makes correspond- 
ing changes in his schedule and allot- 
ment of frames. 


Spinning o overseer’ ‘s loom book for filling yarn. 








Lb. Lh. 


Allotted Filling First Second Third Total Per Per Total 











Style Cloth Looms Count Shift Shift Shift Lh. Loom Frame F rames Date 

1275 Serge 250 24 100 100 50 q 3.020 ae: 0 115 33 
24399 Serge 100 24 40 40 a= 30.0 415 

6766 Serge 50 = 24 50 — — 34.5 415 

1356 Serge 60 24 30 20 — ‘38.0 415 
29741 Twill 80 28 30 20 20 §=©13,839 25.0 320 14 
81121 Twill 120 28 60 50 10 27.8 320 
92112 Twill 10 28 20 20 29.6 320 

1159 Twill 150, 28 100 20 — 24.0 320 
87135 Twill 200 28 100 80 —-- Za.5 aee 

6242 Twill 30 28 30 — — 20.5 320 

9786 Seersucker 20 18 20 — - 11,246 42.0 610 19 

4195 Seersucker 0 18 10 14.6 610 

5421 Seersucker 60 8 30 30 11.3 610 

6676 Seersucker 110 18 50 0 10 39.0 610 

2219 Seersucker 70 3618 30 20 10 37.4 610 

1098 Sheeting 140 838619 10 — — 1,440 36.0 550 > 
Totals 1420 770 100 


140 10.050 99 


enmee available in mill — 50 
First Shift Second Shift 
50 50 


Third Shift 
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Nomograph for Worsted Spinners 
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YARDAGE OF YARN ON A SPOOL, 
package weight, number of pack- 
ages, etc. are factors in Bradford 
spinning which must be balanced 
to obtain the desired amount of 
yarn necessary for the filling of fab- 
ric orders. Use of a nomograph for 


determining yardage of yarn on 


packages of various weights will save 
some calculations for those operating 
executives charged with the plan- 
ning and determination of number 
of packages of yarn to be spun. 

Relation of the package weight 
and yardage of a given count of 
yarn may be represented by the fol- 
lowing expression: 

Yardage = Pkg. Wt. x 560 — 
Count, when the package weight is 
expressed in pounds. 


2/50s 


Yarn Counts — Two ply 
Package Yardage 


10,000 
9,000 


8,000 
7,000 


6,000 


5,000 


4,000 
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Or, Yardage = Pkg. Wt. x 35 = 
Count, when the package weight is 
expressed in ounces. 

This expression lends itself to 
chart representation in nomogra- 
phic form, as illustrated. In addi- 
tion to showing the relation be- 
tween yardage and weight, this 
chart also provides a means of con- 
verting from pounds to ounces or 
vice versa without calculation. 

Application of this chart is as 
follows: 

Assume a doff of 100 bobbins of 
2/20s weighs 20 Ib. net, then the 

,average bobbin weight is 0.2 Ib. or 

3.2 oz. net. A line drawn across 
the chart from 2/20s on the left- 
hand scale to 0.2 Ib. on the right 
hand scale passes through the 1,120 
mark of the yardage scale, showing 
that the average bobbin yardage is 
1,120. 


2/0 s By MORRIS C. BISHOP 
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Package Weight in Ounces 
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Nomograph Giving Relation Between Package Weight and Yardage 


Package Weight in Decimals of a Pound 








A GLEAN Floor 


Is a 


SAFE Floor 


Cleaning compounds for textile mills 


By Dr. R. W. MITCHELL 


Technical Director, Magnus Chemical Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF TEXTILE 
MILL FLOORS that are far from safe, 
because they are oily, greasy, dirty, 
cluttered, and slippery. A _ poorly 
cleaned floor is a hazard to personnel, 
because of the accidents it invites and 
promotes. It is also a definite fire haz- 
ard. Moreover, a floor that is not 
properly and regularly cleaned lowers 
the morale of the working force. 
Proper floor cleaning methods are not 
complicated. They involve no large 
expense for labor or materials. Once a 
floor has been thoroughly cleaned, a 
regular routine of cleaning can be 
established which will insure safe 
floors at all times. However, there is 
one important factor which is not 
ordinarily given much consideration. 
The method and material used to clean 
a floor have to be judged not only by 
over-all cleaning costs and the results 
obtained, but on the effects of the 
cleaner and the method on the floor 
itself. Many a mill floor has to be re- 
paired, resurfaced, or patched far 
oftener than it should be, simply be- 
cause of harmful cleaning methods and 
materials. Let’s consider what a logical 
and economical floor cleaning routine 
might be like. 

First, the floor should be kept un- 
encumbered with trucks, containers, 
etc. Decide on a safe location for 
these things with reference to opera- 
tions and see that they are kept there. 

Second, keep the floor swept clean 
of lint, thread, cuttings, and all other 
material that can offer fires a 
chance to start or provide, in con- 
junction with a greasy or oily surface 
underneath, a slippage hazard which 
causes falls, bruises, or broken bones. 
To accomplish this, a vacuum clean- 
ing svstem may be economical in one 
case, a sweeping crew in another, 

Third, tackle erease spillings 
at once and Don’t let 
them into the floor to form a 
localized slipnerv spot, which the 
longer it is allowed to go untouched 
becomes that much harder to remove. 
You don’t make much headway trying 
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to soak up such stuff with paper or 
rags, or even with sawdust. A better 
and faster way is to use one of the 
compounds now on the market which 
have the property of readily absorbing 
grease or oil. These compounds are 
spread over the oily surface and 
allowed to stay there until they have 
become saturated with the oil or 
grease. Then they are simply swept 
away. It may take more than one 
treatment to remove a bad spot; but, 
when properly used, these absorbent 
materials leave a floor surface, whether 
of wood or concrete, with just a little 
remaining oil which is easy to remove 
with a good floor cleaner. 

Fourth, if your floors have been 
neglected and are generally greasy, 
oily, and dirty, set about the job of 
getting them really clean with a safe 
method which will remove dirt and 
dig deep enough into accumulated 
grease and oil deposits to eliminate 
all slipperiness and all tendency toward 
a fire hazard. 


STRONG ALKAH!S or highly abrasive 
scouring cleaners should not be used 
on either wooden or concrete floors. 
It is essential, on the other hand, that 
the cleaner used be capable of pene- 
trating, loosening, and_ dispersing 
grease and oil if it is to do a fast and 
thorough cleaning job. This means 
that the cleaning material must have 
an alkaline content. It is possible to 
select certain alkaline salts for com- 
pounding a safe floor cleaner for 
cement, unnainted wood, or_ brick, 
which provide adequate alkalinity for 
the grease and oil content of the dirt, 
without reaching the stage of harm- 
ful action on these surfaces, or of 
being unpleasant or dangerous to 
handle. Moreover, in compounding 
these safe cleaners, it is also possible 
to incorporate ingredients which im- 
prove the wetting action of the clean- 
ing solution, so that it nenetrates faster 
nd deeper into the dirt deposits and 


also insures materially better rinsing 


action. Any wet floor is slipperv; and 
good rinsing qualities in a cleaner 


insure speedy drying off. 


The basic principles of using a 


properly compounded cleaner are the 
same with either floor washing ma- 
chines or manual methods. The solu- 
tion is used over a limited area at a 
time—ordinarily about 40 to 50 sq.ft. 
Applied liberally over the surface, it 
is allowed to soak in for a few minutes 
and then brushed with a floor brush, or 
with the machine. It is sometimes 
necessary, where dirt deposits are 
heavy, to score the greasy surface of 
the deposits to insure speedier penetra- 
tion. Very little heavy brushing is re- 
quired on regularly cleaned floors. On 
long neglected areas considerable 
brushing and scrubbing are adv isable to 
insure penetration and removal of em- 
bedded deposits; also, a somewhat 
more concentrated cleaning solution 
may be required than ordinarily, par- 
ticularly if the floor is of wood. 

Following the application of the 
cleaner solution, a thorough rinsing is 
given, using a hose where drainage is 
effective—or a brush or machine with 
plain water. It is not necessary to heat 
the cleaning solution, and cold water 
is sufficient for a good rinsing job; 
however, the warmer the rinse water, 
the faster the floor will drv. 


WHERE FLOORS arc painted, or where 
such surfaces as linoleum, cork, tile, 
or asphalt plastic and rubber composi- 
tion have to be cleaned, it is not de- 
sirable to use an alkaline type of 
cleaner. Instead, the emulsifying and 
penetrating action of alkaline salts on 
grease and oily deposits must be sub- 
stituted for by a suitable solvent ac- 
tion. An effective cleaner for such 
surfaces is based on a neutral soap, 
containing a suitable solvent and other 
ingredients for providing wetting and 
penetrating action. 

This tvpe of cleaner is applied in a 
concentration of about 1 oz. per gal. of 
water (cither cold or hot) by machine 
or brush over an area of about 50 sq.ft. 
allowed to soak in a few minutes, and 
rinsed off thoroughly with cold water. 
The solvent soap tvpe of cleaner is not, 
of course, suitable for grease or oil 
soaked floor surfaces on unfinished 
wooden or cement floors, except when 
accompanied by verv heavy scouring 
and scrubbing action. 

Both tvpes of cleaners are frequently 
compounded with a refined pine oil, 
which imparts a deodorizing and anti- 
septic action to the cleaning operation. 
The nine oil acts also to prolong the 
life of such floors. 

Proper application of a suitable 
cleaning compound will climinate the 
slippage hazard, even on floors which 
have been accumulating grease deposits 
for twenty vears or more. Once a 


dirty floor has been made clean, it is 
not difficult to keep it clean. 
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By LEONARD SHAPIRO 


SQUARE-YARD WEIGHT DETERMINA- 
jONS are among the most frequent 
perations carried out in a textile lab- 
yatory. Often specimens measuring 
x2 in. are used for the tests and five 
bf these are weighed together. With 
his procedure, it is necessary to go 
wough three steps: (1) record the 
cual weighing in grams or grains; 
2) calculate the weight to ounces per 
guare yard (e.g., by use of a chart, 
lide rule, etc.); and (3) record the 
omputed value. In routine work, this 
awkward, but if the first step (re- 
ding the actual weight) is omitted, 
is not possible to check the com- 
tation at a future date. Furthermore, 
ere are opportunities for errors. 

At Interlaken’s laboratories, these 
yoblems have been solved effectively 
y adjusting the size of the cutting 
ie so that the weight in grams or 
rains is equal directly to the square- 
aid weight. In some cases the decimal 
as to be moved to the right or left, 
ut this can be accomplished while 
cording weighings without involving 
1 extra operation. Thus, instead of 
ee Opportunities for error, there is 
nly one; i.e., in recording the weight. 
The calculation of the dimensions 
t the cutting dies or templets is ac- 
mplished by means of the formulas 
iown in Table I. 

Cutting dies ‘may be either square 
t circular. The circular dies cut more 
‘ily; however, if the sample is to be 
sized and reweighed, there is a 
eater possibility of losing short 
*Mr. Shapiro who is now research 
lemist for Warwick Chemical Co. was 


tmerly director of laboratories of Inter- 
‘en Mills. 











able I. Formulas for calculating dimensions of dies. 


For Gram Scales 








ax? 1296 
UARE Dies = —— 
10y 28.35 
ax? 1296 4 
RCUL\R Dres = —— X — 
10y 28.35 T 


= side of square (or diameter of circular) in inches; y = number 


nl 


= number of squares to be weighed 
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ace. the decimal point is to be moved (plus if left, minus if 


abric-Weight Determinations 


At Interlaken Mills facilitated by use 
of self-calculating dies and templets 








Square - cutting die, templet, and 
circular-cutting die. 


threads. Best results are obtained by 
laying the cloth on a piece of card- 
board on a wooden block. Cutting dies 
greater than 3 in. in diameter are dif- 
ficult to handle, and steel templets are 
somewhat more convenient. The tem- 
plet is held firmly on the cloth while 
the cloth is cut along the sides of 
the templet with a very sharp knife. 
The templets used at Interlaken have 
been made of }-in. steel plate with a 
heavy steel handle. 

To replace the five 2-in. squares of 
the Federal and ASTM specifications, 
dies B or I listed in Table II may be 
used (G or O for circular dies). For 
small samples, where only one square 
can be punched out, dies C or H are 
used (F or N for circular dies). Where 
it is more convenient to use one sam- 
ple over 20 sq. in., the templets D or 
L are used. 


A TOLERANCE for cutting dies must 
not be unreasonable, since an allow- 
ance must be made by the manufac- 
turer for shrinkage during annealing. 
Shrinkage may not always be equal in 
both directions, and some error is in- 
troduced here. It may be shown that, 
for an allowable tolerance of 0.2% in 
weight (or area), the linear dimensions 
must be within 0.1% of the true value. 
‘or a small linear variation (dx), the 
change in area (dA) is computed as 
follows: A =x’; dA = 2xdx; dA+A 
= 2xdx + x?= 2dx +x. Thus, the 
per cent change in area is twice the 
per cent change in linear dimensions. 
This would correspond to an allow- 
able tolerance of 0.002 in. on the 2 in. 
punches, 0.003 in. in the 3-in. 
punches, 0.01 in. on a 10-in. templet, 
etc.; and this seems to be a reasonable 
tolerance where accurate results are 
desired. 

If one dimension of a cutting die 
is too large and another too small, the 
errors will counterbalance each other, 
and (for small variations) the average 
of the two dimensions may be used to 
determine the error in area. 

With circular dies, the maximum 
and minimum diameters are measured 
and computed in very much the same 
manner, 

For accurate determinations, the 
balance should weigh to a precision 
of 0.1%. Thus, for 0.5-0z. fabrics, if 
one cutting from dies C, H, F, or N 
is to be weighed, the balance should 
weigh to 0.5 milligram or 0.005 grain, 
and an analytical balance is preferable. 
For plant control work, where accuracy 
of 0.5% is adequate, triple-beam bal- 
ances weighing in centigrams are suit- 
able. 





For Grain Scales 
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Table II. Dimensions of dies and templets. 


Grain Scales 


a y 2 a o> g 
1 —2 0.676 H) 1 0 1.722 
5 0 3.023 I | 5 1 2.434 
] —1 2.138 JI 3 1 3.142 
] 0 6.761 Kf 3 1 3.849 

ii 1 1 5.443 

M } 3 2 9.937 
5 0 3.412 N) 1 0 1.942 
] —1 2413 Of 5 1 2.746 
] —2 0.763 
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More Data on Infra-Red 


Factors influencing amount of radiant 
heat imparted to textile being dried 


By F. G. McGLAUGHLIN 


Red Ray Mfg. Co. 


A FEW QUESTIONS have presented 
themselves concerning the articles by 
S. L. Grapnel, “New Facts on Infra- 
Red Drying,” in the August, 1943, 
issue of TexT1LE Wortp and “Infra- 
Red Drying of Textiles,” in the Aug- 
ust, 1943 issue of Textile Research, 
which it is the desire of the writer 
to answer. Having made _ laboratory 
tests on small pieces of goods with 
but one type of gas burner (Carbo- 
matic Corp. burner), the author of 
the above-mentioned articles concludes 
by stating that further research should 
be carried out with actual industrial 
equipment and that continuous sheets 
of fabrics of considerable length ought 
to be used. With that suggestion this 
writer is in hearty accord. Small-scale 
tests with one particular burner are 
not necessarily indicative of the re- 
sults to be obtained on full-size in- 
dustrial equipment with other makes 
of burners. 

To avoid erroneous conclusions on 
the part of the readers, it might be 
well to clarify several puzzling state- 
ments made by Mr. Grapnel. It was 
stated that in connection with a cer- 
tain plush drying operation, 90 lamps 
of 1000 watts cach were used and that 
approximately 12.5 Ib. of moisture 
were removed per min. The calcula- 
tions show that these lamps would 
develop 5110 B.t.u. per min. If we 
assumed that only 1,000 B.t.u. are 
required to evaporate 1 lb. of water 
at 100% efficiency (this means starting 
with a water temperature of 182° F.), 
then 12,500 B.t.u. were needed to 
evaporate 12.5 Ib. as reported. The efh- 
ciency of the above operation is given 
as 41 %. Careful consideration of 
these figures shows that if 5110 B.t.u. 
were developed and an evaporating job 
requiring 12,500 B.t.u. were accom 
nlished, the fantastic efficiency of 
244% would be achieved. The writer 
rechecked the above application with 
Textire Worip (the magazine in 
which this application was originally 
described), and found that the 90 
lamps, having an input of 5119 B.t.u. 
per min., instead of evaporating 12.5 
Ib. of water per min. actually ac- 
counted for 2.5 Ib. of water per min. 
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The efficiency of the lamps on this 
basis was 48.8%. 

In another paragraph, in comment- 
ing on an article which appeared in 
the April, 1943, issue of Industrial 
Gas. Mr. Grapnel wrote: “—it is 
stated that the surface temperatures. 
on the fabric dried were as high as 
3000° F.”” Mr. Grapnel erred in the 
reading of this article, as it stated: 
“The burners maintain temperatures 
of from 2500° F. to over 3000° F.” 
This was in a paragraph dealing only 
with the operation of the Red Ray 
Mfg. Co. burner and not with its 
application to cloth drying. Actually, 
the Red-Ray burner reaches surface 
temperatures as high as 2600° F. in an 
open-air application, and, when used 
inside a kiln or in a muffle furnace for 
welding operations, etc., temperatures 
in excess of 3000° F. have been re- 
corded. It is also stated in Mr. Grap- 
nel’s article that a refractory tempera- 
ture of over 2000° F. is improbable. 
This opinion is, no doubt, based on 
the operation of the burner used in 
the tests. In a recent test by the 
United States Testing Co. using Red- 
Ray Burners in the open and under 
no reflecting surfaces, a refractory tem- 
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Chart showing approximate net 
amount of radiant heat transmitted 
to wet cloth per square foot of radi- 
ant surface at different temperatures. 


[Mean temperature of cloth 200°F.). 





perature of 2600° F. was officially 
recorded. 

Mr. Grapnel also states that during 
his tests with the Carbomatic Corp, 
Burner, the refractory temperature 
never exceeded 1600° F’. This fact ex. 
plains his conclusions that the drying 
was accomplished by convected heat 
and not by radiant heat, for, accord. 
ing to Stefan and Boltzmann, the loss 
of energy from a body emitting full 
radiation (a so-called “black body’’) is 
proportional to the bounding surface 
(area) and to the fourth power of 
the absolute temperature. Expressed 
in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. of surface, 
the radiant energy from such a body 
at a temperature of T° F. abso. 
lute is very nearly - 


1600 (sa) 


1600 = Approximate constant for 
black body derived from 
Mark’s Handbook. 


Very hot bodies, regardless of theit 
physical characteristics, seem to emit 
heat at very nearly the above rate. At 
lower temperatures, the physical sur 
face characteristics have an influence, 
but an incandescent surface is almost 
a perfect radiating body. In most cases, 
in addition to hot surfaces, cooler sur 
faces are present to absorb radiant 
heat. These surfaces in turn radiate 
at rates dependent upon their tempera 
tures. The net effect is measured by the 
difference between the amount emitted 
by the hot body, and that returned 
by the cooler. The net transfer of 
heat in B.t.u. per hr. per sq. ft. is: 


x = 1600[ (G05) ~ (z000) | 


in which T = temperature of hot body 
in absolute degrees F., t = temper 
ture of cooler body in absolute de 
grees F’. 

The above may be verified in com: 
bustion engineering handbooks. 

It is therefore apparent that the 
quantity of heat wet cloth receives 
by radiation increases very rapidly 4 
the temperature of the burner surfact 
rises. As an example, a drop in tem 
perature from 2500° F. to 2400° F 
will reduce the amount of heat trans 
ferred by radiation by 12%. The a 
companying graph shows the approx 
mate net amount of radiant energy 
transmitted to wet cloth per squat 
foot of radiant surface at differen! 
temperatures. 

Summarizing, it can be said that 
the quantity of radiant heat imparted 
to the cloth to be dried depends: (1) 
on the difference of the fourth powet 
of the absolute temperatures of th 
cloth and burner surfaces; and (2) 0 
the area of the incandescent surfact 
utilized. 
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By JAMES H. STONE 


SEVERAL MILLS have experienced con- 
siderable difficylty in finishing bara- 
thea purchased by the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot. The most seri- 
ous trouble encountered is formation 
of wrinkles during finishing. The fol- 
lowing routine, which was worked out 
by the writer, has been adopted re- 
cently in two plants and has elimi- 
nated the trouble. 

First the pieces are inspected and 
sewn in the sewing department and 
are tacked fairly tight on a tacking 
machine. Next they are placed in the 
fulling mill, double. If a small mill is 
ued, put in one piece on each side. 
If a large mill is used, put in four 
pieces—two on each side. Sew any 
pockets and soap up the goods quickly 
and evenly, but do not get them too 
wet. Change the bars every 10 min., 
and keep the pieces ballooning all the 
























By MALCOLM MACKAY 


IN PRINTING FLANNELS or other fab- 
nes after they have been given a full 
napping on one or both sides, there is 
great danger of streaks, snaps, drags, 
and stick-ins. Streaks are caused by 
loose nap catching under doctor blade 
edge and lifting the blade at that 
point. Snaps are caused by a fairly 
lage piece of loose nap sticking in an 
engraved portion of the printing roller 
and consequently lifting the blade at 
that point on each revolution of the 
toler. Drags are caused by a slight 
caking of loose nap on the doctor 
blade edge, thus preventing a sharp 
ind neat cleaning of the roller. Stick- 
is are caused by very small pieces of 
nap becoming lodged in the en- 
saving, which prevent color entering 
this part of the engraving and result 
in white spots in the printed figures. 
One method of eliminating the 
toub'es mentioned is to print the 
\\ before napping. This method, 
gh it eliminates the trouble from 
nap, is not at all satisfactory, as 
ipping after printing lifts some 
nap in the colored portions of 
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Finishing Worsted Barathea 


time while fulling. Use a good grade 
of soap. Generally, two weights are 
sufficient to give the required shrink- 
age. Fulling time will range from 20 
min. to 14 hr., depending on various 
factors. When the desired shrinkage 
has been obtained, the pieces are 
ready for scouring. 

Proper scouring of barathea is essen- 
tial. Put the goods in the washer 
with 3-in. pot eyes. Depending on its 
size, a washer will hold from four to 
six pieces. Sticks in the bottom rack 
should be as far apart as possible. Run 
in water to cover the goods and start 
washer with the gates closed. Do not 
have the water too hot—a tempera- 
ture of 100° F. is high enough. Run 
the fabric in its own muck for 20 min. 
Open gates, and rinse a little to get 
out most of the muck, keeping enough 
water in the washer so that the goods 
will float all the time. Close gates and 
bring up a lather on the goods with 


the cloth and causes a dulling of all 
shades. A second method involves the 
use of lint doctor blades. These 
blades have a tendency to run dry and 
the nap picked up by them builds up 
so fast that in a very few minutes it 
starts slipping under the blade and will 
be found to cause more trouble than 
it eliminates. A third method is the 
use of furnisher brushes. These 
brushes give fairly satisfactory results 
for a few hundred yards, but besides 
being very expensive require frequent 
cleaning as the brush will become 
filled with loose nap in a very short 
time. 

Better than any of the methods 
listed above is the following procedure: 
First, give the goods a thorough brush- 
ing after napping to remove loose wads 
of nap and then a light starching, 
mangling, and tentering to cause the 
nap to lie close to the goods. Second, 
file the doctor blades with as short a 
bevel as possible for the type of en- 
graving and slightly round the edge of 
blade with the stone; this slightly 
rounded edge will cause loose nap to 
pass under the blade rather than hang 
under the edge, as would be the case 


their own soap. If a good lather does 
not come up, it is an indication that 
the pieces were rinsed too much and 
there is not enough soap. In this 
event, add enough soap to produce a 
good, rich lather. Scour for 20 min., 
and rinse until tests show the goods 
are clean. Always have enough water 
in the washer to keep the goods bal- 
looning. If the goods do not balloon 
all the time, wrinkles will result. Cool 
off the pieces thoroughly before re- 
moving them from the washer, keep- 
ing them floating. 

After the goods are removed from 
the washer, detach and run them over 
a vacuum extractor with the pump 
wide open. Make sure the pieces are 
free from wrinkles while they are be- 
ing extracted. Dry to required width, 
inspect shear, press, semi-decate, 


perch, measure, wrap and pack as re- 
quired in specification or invitation to 


bid. 






Hints on Printing Napped Fabrics 


with a very sharp edge. Third, wrap 
the ends of the wooden furnisher that 
touch the printing roller beyond the 
edges of the white cloth in such a 
manner that the furnisher exerts prac- 
tically no pressure on the portion of 
the roller that comes in contact with 
the white goods; this prevents the 
furnisher from pushing small pieces of 
loose nap into the engraving. Fourth, 
there should be no suction on the 
goods behind the printing machine 
and the face of the goods should 
touch no brushes or other objects that 
would tend to drag and lift the nap; 
as little tension as possible should be 
carried on the goods, as too much will 
cause a dragging on the tension bars 
and a consequent lifting of the nap. 
Fifth, keep the colors as thin as 
practicable and eliminate as much 
stickiness as possible; just before send- 
ing to the printing machine, add 4 
gal. of denatured alcohol to 20 gal. of 
printing color; the alcohol makes the 
printing color slick and prevents the 
nap from sticking to it. 

If this procedure is followed, there 
will be little trouble from. streaks, 
snaps, drags, and stickins. 











Part IX—No. 6 Cotton Duck, Type I 


Manufacturing and processing details for 
numbered duck covered by Army Specifica- 
tion No. J.Q.D. No. 208C. 


To meet the need by textile mills for 
complete data on gray constructions, yarn 
organizations, weaving, and finishing of 
fabrics required in large quantities for mil- 
itary use, TEXTILE WORLD, with the ap- 
proval of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps, began publication in the February 
issue of a Manual of Military Fabrics. The 
mill organizations and other manufacturing 
and processing data were furnished 
through the cooperation of textile mills 
which are producing these fabrics under 
Government contract. It is recognized that 
other plants having different types of 
equipment will have to make some modi- 
fications in the organizations, formulas, 
and procedures presented. Accordingly, 
these data should not be regarded as 
“standards” which must be followed, but 
as guides to the more efficient production 
of this fabric. Parts previously published 
are as follows: Part I, 5-oz. Poplin, Type 
H. P. Q. D. No. 1, February: Part II, 
8-oz. Cotton Twill, Army Specification 6-311. 
March: Part III, 8.2 oz. Cotton Twill, Type 
I, Army Specification 6-201B, April; Part 
IV, 8.2-0z. Cotton Twill, Type Il, Army 
Specification 6-201B, May: Part V, 8.5-oz. 
Herringbone Twill, Army Specification 
6-261, June; Part VI, 8.2-oz. Cotton Twill, 
Type IV, Army Specification No. 6-201B, 
July: Part VII. 32-0z. Melton, Army Speci- 
fication No. 8-53A, August: Part VIII, 9-oz. 
Sateen, P. Q. D. Specification No. 245D, 
September . 


FOR USE IN MILITARY EQUIPMENT thc 
Jeffersonville Depot requires large 
quantities of No. 6 cotton duck, Type 
I. This fabric is covered in tentative 
specification J.O.D. No. 208C, issued 
August 3, 1943, superceding specifica- 
tion J.O.D. 208B, issued June 8, 
1943. Below is given a brief abstract 
of that part of Specification J.0.D. 
208C, which relates to the numbered 


ducks, followed by detailed informa- 
tion—not given in the specification— 
on the manufacture and processing of 
the fabric. 





Abstract of Specification 


Cotton: The cotton shall be of suit- 
able length of staple and grade to meet 
the requirements of this specification. 

Yarns: The cotton yarn shall be well 
carded, evenly spun and twisted. Warp 
and filling shall be plyed yarn. 

Physical Requirements: The width 
of the goods called for shall be as 
specified with the following tolerances; 
up to and including 60 in. minus } in., 
61 to 120 in. minus % in. Any reason- 
able plus tolerances will be acceptable. 
Standard weight per linear yard shall 
be 13 oz. to 22 in., weight per square 


—o <= <seeie 


Cloth roll- J 


MANUAL OF MILITARY FABRICS 


yard 20.74 oz. minimum; ends and 
picks minimum 36x26; _ breaking 
strength minimum, by 1x1x3_ grab 
method shall be 335 lb. warp and 25) 
Ib. filling. Weave shall be plain. Dis. 
tance of selvage stripe from edge shall 
be 14 in. from edge—minimum ply 
shall be 3 for warp and filling. Fin. 
ishing—The duck shall be finished as 
specified in the invitation for bids, and 
shall be woven without sizing. Use of 
finishing or loading materials to in- 
crease the weight or breaking strength 
is prohibited. Invitation for bids may 
require the omission of selvage stripe, 

Inspection: Each yard of duck shall 
be thoroughly inspected and burled by 
passing it over a perch or equivalent 
process. Acceptable Imperfections— 
Defects not occurring, more than once 
every 15 yd. that can be allowed for 
(4 yd. each) by string in the selvage 
are: Bad start ups, thick and thin 
places, drawbacks, warp and _ filling 
floats, misspicks, one filling thread 
missing, large slubs, kinky filling, light 
or mixed filling, small or washed out 
oil spots, and small holes of not more 


_--Back rolls 
for light looms 


1-bearr construction 
for. heavy loons 





Arrangement of letoff, harness motion, and take-up of C&K duck looms. 


a Ee NR Sa RN A AT An GS 


Type Diam. Diam. 

of Beam Back Rolls 
Loom 

A B C D | 

D1 | 240r314 3% 3% 4 | 

D2 | 31% 

D3 22 or 31% 

D4 22 or 311% 

D5 22 or 31 1 9 


* Rolls supported by cast-iron cross girder. Note — N 


Characteristics of C & K Duck Looms (Figures in inches) 








o let-off rolls turn; all are held in a fixed position. 


—— 





Distance 





| Distance Distance 
I-Beam Diam. Diam. Breast Felt to Cloth Level 
Construction Take- Up Rolls Cloth Beam Back To Top Of 
Roll To Fell Roll Back Roll 
E F G H I Ff x Y Z 
Ce, Sd ass 6% 4a | 24 | 10% | 45% | 4% 
*11/ 6 1 514 4% | 24 By; | 445%, | 6% 
t 7 3 44s 45; | 19% 1034 3454 | 2to 3% 
i 10 3 | 4 4% | 19% 1034 3314 | 2t03\%4 
t 12 3 «| «(C6 6 | 2 | l% 35 | 3to 1% 


+ Cast-iron H-section 


a 
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Mill Organization for No. 6 Cotton Duck, Type I 


Opening and Blending Organization No. 7 


Grade—Middling color, strict low leaf 

Type—Western Growth 

Staple—ls in. 

Mix —12 bales , 
Processes—Blending feeder, blending feed 
table, vertical opener, No. 12 lattice 
opener and No. 11 condenser, hopper 
feeder 





Picking Organization No. 7 
17-oz. lap 


Qne process 


[ype beaters: 
blade back 
Kirchner front 


Beater Speeds: 
1095 r.p.m. back 
1088 r.p.m. front 


00 


Carding Organization No. 7 
60-gr. sliver 


444 r.p.m. lickerin (9 in, dia.) 
163 r.p.m. cylinder 
12 r.p.m. doffer 
in. min. flats 
50 in. dia. cylinder 
27 in. dia. doffer 
100 cylinder wire 
110 doffer wire 
110 flat wire 
115.28 draft (waste deducted) 
16.37 lb. per hr. pro. 
7%. waste 


Ww 


Main Settings: 

0.012 in. feedplate to lickerin 
0.007 in. lickerin to cylinder 

0.007 in. doffer to cylinder 

0.010 in. flats to cyl. Points 1-2-3 
0.012 in. flats to cyl. Points 4-5 
1.034 in. front plate 

(029 in. backplate (top) 
backplate (bottom) 


029 in. 
Drawing Organization No. 7 
62-gr. sliver 


Type rolls: 
Top: cork 
Bottom: metallic 


Roll Settings: 

Back to 3rd; ly in. 
3rd to 2nd; 136 in. 
2nd to front; 1¥s in. 


Roving Organization No. 9 


Slubbers 

5.90 draft 

183 F.R. speed 
1¥s in. dia. 
82 hank roving 
1.1 twist 


Roll Settings: 
B-M: 1%% in. 
M-F: ls in. 


Spinning Organization No. 13 
7s yarn 

82 h. r.—single 
8.54 draft 
170 F.R. speed 

1 in. dia. F.R. 
4.70 twist multiple 

Z Direction of twist 

33 gr. travelér (weight 10) 
2% in. ring size 
Warp bobbin type pkg. 


Roll Settings: 
B-M: 2) in. 
M-F: 15% in. 


Winding and Twisting Organization No. 4 
7/3 warp yarn 

Spooling: 

Spool type pkg. 

3 lb. per pkg. 


Twisting: 

7 yarn No. 

3 ply 

S Direction of twist 
6.40 twist per inch 

41%, in. ring (vertical) 
No. 8 traveler (bronze) 
100 F.R. speed 
114 in. dia. F.R. 
Spool type pkg. 
14 lb. per pkg. 
(Twister spools creeled in beamer) 


(8x4) 


Winding and Twisting Organization No. 5 
7/3 filling yarn 

Spooling: 

Spool type pkg. 

3 lb. pkg. 


Twisting: 

7 yarn No. 

3 ply 

S Direction of twist 
41% twist per inch 

414 ring (vertical) 

No. 8 traveler (bronze) 
140 F.R. Speed 

114% dial F.R. 


Winding and Quilling Organization No. 4 


(Twister pkg. used—can be wound on 
large pkg.) 
Quilling—(cop winder) 
Cop type pkg. (metallic butt) 
11 in. cop 
8 oz. yarn per cop 
134 in. Diameter 
134 in. taper 


Warping Organization No. 7 
Beamer: 
2600 yd. per set—1'4 
One beam per set 
2162 ends per beam 
Beamer type creel 


lb. twister spools 


3014 end capacity 


Drawing-in and Weaving Organization 
No. 7 


Drawing-in: 

No. harness 2 

1081 ends per harness 
Double bar duck harness 
12 length heddle 

Duck type heddle 


Weaving: 

Gray: Oz. per linear yd. 35.46; lb. per yd. 
2.216; width 60 in. Basis: 13 oz. to 
22 in. 

Warp ends per in. 36; picks per in. 26 

Warp yarn %; fill. yarn 7% 

Percent warp 63.03; percent filling 36.97 

Selvage threads 7;—One blue end 1! in. 
from selvage 

Ends in selvage 4; Selvage draw; 2 per 
dent; 1 dent each selvage 

Reed D/in. 11.66; Ends/dent 3 

Reed spread 1°4 in.; No. harness 2 

Ends per eye 1; Weave—plain 

Patterns or straight draw—straight 

Take-up warp 20%; take-up fill. 2.74% 


Cloth Room Organization No. 7 


No. inspections—One 

Type inspections—In roll over lighted table 

No. sides burled—None 

No. Brushings—One 

No. Shearings—None 

Type Grading—In roll over table or perch 

Folding—None 

Finished yd. per cut—80 to 110 

Total yd. per pkg.—80 or more. 

Note: Two piece rolls not less than 25 yd. 
each up to 10% contract. One piece bolts 
not less than 35 yd. each up to 10% 
contract. 


a LL A Rete eR RN A SR enn a ea ee 


‘han $ in. dia. Strings shall be al- 
‘owed to remain in duck during finish- 
ig. Unacceptable Imperfections— 
Presence of the following imperfects 
‘Na piece of cloth will cause rejection: 
mashes, large or repeating oil spots, 
holes larger than @ in. dia., continuous 
ed marks, torn or curled _selvages, 
usdiaws in excess of 1 yd., one or 
ore warp threads missing, and two or 
tore contiguous filling threads miss- 


alt 
‘my 
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Tests 


The methods of testing described in 
Federal Specification CCC-T-19la, 


wherever applicable, shall be followed. 


Manufacturing Details 


Yarn Manufacture: Yarns are made 
on standard carded-yarn equipment 
without special settings in speeds and 
feeds from picker through spinning ex- 
cept as given in the detailed specifica- 


tions. Supplementary information not 
given in the specification follows: Mid- 
dling cotton +i in. provides a satisfac- 
tory yarn of ample strength; however, 
with careful manufacturing, § in. 
staple might do. Three-ply 6.25s yarn 
for warp and filling is frequently used; 
however yarn sizes may vary from 6.25 
to 7. Instead of a 3-ply yarn, a finer 
yarn with a heavier ply or a finer yarn 
with a heavier thread count finer than 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Yarn Conveyors at May Hosiery 


By SHEPARD SCHWARTZ, 


Engineer and Supervisor 
May Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 


MAY HOSIERY MILLS’ production of 
50,000 doz. pairs of hose per week was 
accomplished only after working out 
the proper relation of men to ma- 
chines. Even automatic machines re- 
quire supervision and attention if max- 
imum production is to be obtained. 
Operators’ attention should not be dis- 
tracted unnecessarily from the ma- 
chines in their charge. Every minute 
spent in going from station to station, 
from machine aisle to supply room and 
back, in waiting in line at the supply 
room while others are being served, is 
a potential loss in production—a real 
loss in wasted labor. 

Consider a problem which arose 
when the yarn-supply room was moved 
to the floor below the machines to 
make room for additional equipment, 
and to obtain space for storage of some 
1,100 different colors, counts, and 
types of yarn. Our problem then con- 
sisted of getting yarn to the knitters 
at their machines in proper quantities 
and styles and getting it there when 
needed. 

Assume a knitter runs 50 doz. pairs 
per day weighing 1 lb. per doz. and 
can conveniently carry in her arms 


==z) 


Deliver cones to knitters as needed 
preventing unnecessary waste of time 






ALS KO... 


a 


OPERATOR NO 


Fig. |. Requisition form for yarn made out by the knitters. 


from the supply room to her line of 
machines about 7 lb. per trip. She 
will make 7 trips of 3 min. or more 
each, thereby losing 20 min. per day 
from machine operation. At May Hos- 
iery we have 150 knitters. A loss of 
20 min. each means 50 hr. per week 
useless labor and a potential produc- 
tion loss. 

The solution of the problem tre- 
quired provision for ordering out vari- 
ous styles of yarn; having the yarn 
delivered promptly to the knitters at 
the machines; and provision for re- 
turning partly used packages. At the 
same time it was: important that both 
floor space and labor be conserved. 

Trucking was one obvious solution, 
with perhaps one additional elevator 
and some communication system be- 
tween the knitter and the supply 


Delivery station ------~~~ 


| 


.--+-- Loading station 





Fig. 2. Diagrammatic sketch of conveyor arrangement, showing loading 
station located in supply room and three delivery stations on floor above. 
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clerk. This plan was investigated care 
fully, but finally was discarded in favo 
of a conveyor system. The system 
contained several novel features, ve 
few drawbacks. It now has been in 
successful operation long enough fo 
knitters and management to appre 
ciate its advantages and to develop pa 
tience for its shortcomings. 
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THE SYSTEM WORKS AS FOLLOWS# 


When a knitter anticipates the neet 
of additional yarn or a different yam 
for a new construction, she indicates 
her requirements on a simple fom 
(Fig. 1), giving in writing all the nece 
sary data. Since this is a written requi 
sition, the likelihood of misunder 
standing or other errors is minimized 
This form is placed on the conveyo 
and goes immediately to the yam 
supply room. The supply cle 
promptly assembles the order, plact 
it on the conveyor, presses a buttot 
corresponding to the station from 
which the requisition was received 
then turns to the next order. Orde 
are filled in rotation. The pressing ( 
the button starts the conveyor, auld 
matically .sounds a signal warning 1 
the section served by this delivery sti 
tion that the material is on the wa 
and flashes a signal light on the pa 
ticular aisle for which the yarn } 
destined. The knitters on all ais 
look up at sound of the audible sigy 
and the operator on the aisle for whid 
the yarn is intended gets the fas 
signal and meets the yarn at the é 
livery station. 

There are three delivery station 
centrally located for the aisles th 


serve. The audible signals are in the. 


distinct tones, one for each stati0! 


The knitters soon become accustom. 
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to the difference in the sound of these 
signals, and no confusion has resulted 

the arrangement. ‘To serve the 
c e stations, there are three separate 
conveyors operating from one loading 
tation in the supply room on the 
foor below the knitting machines. 
One of these conveyors is quite sim- 
ple, being in the form of a continuous 
op from the loading station below, 
up to delivery station directly over- 
head, and back, The other two require 
horizontal runs of from 40 to 50 ft. 
on the ceiling of the lower story, then 

a loop up to the floor above, one 
Jin in each direction from the 
jading station. The general layout 
is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 2. 

Cones of yarn are carried on spindles 
attached to the side bars of a Link- 
Belt. No. $5155 roller chain, modified 
to suit this particular purpose by sub- 
titution of a special bearing pin with 
brackets attached at the ends to which 
the spindles are welded. 

The spindles, being free to rotate, 
maintain a vertical position regardless 
of the direction of travel. A cross- 
ection of this arrangement is shown 
in Fig. 3. The roller is in contact with 
a steel flat screwed to an oak stringer 
n all horizontal runs. No track is re- 





Set Roller 
7 { --- Chain 
. ie | 
‘ 
I 
; 7 | 2 Cone 
| \ 
| | \ 
/ \ 
Gan ae 
Oak “Bracket 
stringer -- 


Fig. 3. Detailed cross-section of roller 
chain and spindles for cones. 


quired for vertical runs, as will be no- 
tced from Fig. 4. Large-diameter 
sprockets are used at all bends or cor- 
ners where direction of travel changes. 
A delivery station is shown in Fig. 5 


SIGNALS AND CONTROLS. At the 
fading station there is a push-button 
lay for starting the conveyor; for 
fach delivery station, there is another 
Dutt 1, which the supply clerk pushes 
‘0 indicate to the knitters the aisle 
‘ot which the material is intended. 
the latter button flashes the signal 
ight. There is a third system con- 
‘sting of a push-button for each de- 
‘Nery station and a light at this par- 
‘cular point. When the supply clerk 
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Fig. 4. View of loading station for one of the horizontal-run conveyors. 


control panel mounted on wall. 


pushes this button, and the light at 
the delivery point comes on, the knit- 
ter understands that the conveyor 
must be unloaded immediately and 
returned to the loading station. This 
speeds up delivery of other orders 
which might be waiting. 

In the interest of safety, only the 
knitter starts the conveyor back on its 
return trip and only the supply clerk 
can dispatch it from the loading 
station. ‘There is an emergency con- 
trol, however, which permits opera- 
tion at any time from the delivery 
station if necessary. When the con- 
veyor is loaded and started from the 





Fig. 5. View of delivery station with 
yarn traveling into position for un- 
loading. 





Note 


loading station, it automatically stops 
at the delivery station, or vice-versa. 

General Electric 220-volt, 1200 
I.p.m. motors are used in connection 
with Foote Bros. Gear & Machine 
Corp. speed reducers. ‘The vertical 
run requires a 4-hp. motor and travels 
at 60 ft. per min. Each of the two 
horizontal runs requires a 2-hp. motor 
and travels at 120 ft. per min. 

At the time the conveyor was in- 
stalled a system of information was 
developed to prevent loss of time due 
to failure of supplies when needed. 
The general storage warehouse is lo- 
cated several miles from the plant, and 
deliveries can be made only in con- 
formity to Government regulations. In 
the yarn-supply room at the mill a 
minimum 24-hr. reserve supply is kept 
on each item being run. When this 
final stock is opened, the yarn-supply 
clerk notifies the management and 
an additional supply is ordered from 
the warehouse. If the particular style 
is not in stock at the warehouse, a 
ticket marked “Out-of-Yarn” is posted 
on the bin in the supply room where 
this yarn is stocked. At the same 
time the knitting foreman is notified 
so that he can make arrangements to 
change over to another style by the 
time the 24-hr. supply is exhausted. 
The ticket remains on the bin until 
a new supply is received, when it is 
returned to the manager. The knitting 
foreman is then advised that he is 
free to resume operations on the origi- 
nal work. 
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Should Bill Go Over 
the Boss's Head? 


The QUESTION— 


Dear Mr. Braprorp: 


lama young man of two years’ practical experience. At present I am assistant 
to an overseer in a large spinning mill. My boss grew up with the company and 
his job grew with it. His department has always been moderately successful, 
and as a consequence he seems suspicious of, if not hostile to, any suggestions 
which might overturn the traditional methods by which he has run it. 


5 


Having been educated at a textile school, and having had two years’ training 
with a small but aggressive spinning mill, I’ve been taught that business meth- 
ods which tend to follow a rut become increasingly ineffective. I can say without 
malice that during the last year my boss has overlooked and lost hundreds of 
dollars he might have saved for the company had he been willing to make a few 


changes which I have suggested. 


And I am confident I could show the mill 


company how it could strengthen and improve our department if these changes 


were adopted. 
But there’s an old rule: 
disloyalty if you do. 


Never go over the boss’s head. 


You 


are guilty of 


But am I not guilty of greater disloyalty if I don’t? 


Birt DuNCAN 


The ANSWER—by DON BRADFORD 


EVERY SUCCESSFUL MILL that I know 
welcomes and rewards new ideas. Oc- 
casionally, of course, there are bosses 
who, because of selfishness, either 
throw away good ideas of subordinates 
or boldly take credit for them. Every 
boss of this kind should be weeded 
out. ‘There are a few bosses, whom | 
have met in coming up from the ranks, 
who have turned down good ideas just 
because they came from men in the 
shops or mills who weren’t of overseer 
rank. And too, I have seen overseers 
and superintendents grab a_ helpful 
suggestion from a man under them, 
put the new idea into effect and never 
give the man who thought of it a raise 
or a reward, or even a thank you. 

I have never yet known a man to be 
fired for having a good idea, or for 
finding a better way to do his job. But 
I have seen a few ambitious young 
men get their fingers burned because 
they tried to run the other fellow’s 
job. In most companies you won’t get 
far if you try to go over your immedi 
ate boss’s head. "You’ ll be told, Go 
back and see the right man.” The first 
tule is: Follow the line of organization. 
The superintendent or general man- 
ager hasn’t time to pass on all sug- 
gestions. He depends on men under 
him to do it. 

The young man, 


Bill, 


who wrote 
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this letter will find that his big prob- 
lem is to put his idea over—to con- 
vince his boss that his suggestions are 
indispensable. If he can’t do that, the 
chances are he won’t be able to con- 
vince the man above the boss. 

How then should he go about it? 

First of all you should use tact. I 
have seen men come bounding from 
textile schools or other jobs, full of 
ideas, eager to change things, anxious 
to make an impression on the big boss, 
but they only cracked up against a 
stone wall simply because they tact- 
lessly let their enthusiasm and desire 
for self-advertisement run away with 





Lyf 


Good ideas may even come from the 
sweeper, 





them. Don’t be a “know it all’’ fellow 


one who tries to thrust himself int 


the limelight over the heads of other 
You will not only make yourself offen 
sive to the boss, but to the others wh 
work with you. To command res pec 
and get attention, master your own jo} 
first and show consideration for other 

Your attitude toward your bo, 
should be one of loyalty and cooper 
tion; this will give you the ability to 
tactful. If you regard your boss as on 
who is trying to keep you down anf 
throwing cold water’ on your sug 
gestions, he is likely to detect antag 
nism that will destroy his confiden: 
in you. If you first let your boss kno) 
that you want to assist him in promo 
ing the interests of the company, yo 
will usu: lly find him more than willin 
to give your ideas due consideration. 

Be patient. Don’t be in too big 
hurry for the boss to act on your su 
gestions. Remember if the idea is i 
portant enough, the boss must sell; 
to somebody higher up before he caf 
put it into effect. He may have i 
bring it before the board, and seard 
out possible flaws, before he commi 
himself. Quite often young men b¢ 
come impatient with the routine 0 
modern business organization. Mos 
large mills, because of their comple 
ity, are run on semi-military lines. Th 
president or chief officer, like the get 
eral in the army, must divide and sul 
divide authority. 

We're all looking for good ide 
nowadays. They may come from th 
sweeper or the cleaner. If they 
good they should be accepted and pi 
into use, and due credit given the m 
who suggested them. 

The best advice I can give Bill, an 
other young men like him, is this: B 
patient and tactful, don’t try to off 
trivial suggestions just for self-adve 
tisement. But if you have a good id 
and believe it good, take the matter 
with your immediate boss. If he isn 
selfish, you can be fairly sure that yo! 
idea will be recognized, without goi 
over anvbody’s head. 


Epiror’s Nore: Don Bradford’s 4 
vice to Bill is good common sense. ! 
every organization of any size, cert 
channels of responsibility must be { 
lowed. Otherwise there is no organi 
tion. . . . However, there is anot 
angle to this. Many companies, realizi 
that good ideas were probably going 
waste in the minds of the rank and fi 
have set up Suggestion Boxes with a 
cial committee to consider and ded 
upon the value of the suggestions | 
ceived. If Bill worked in a plant empl 
ing this method, he should try first § 
get his idea across through his immedi 


boss, but if he finds a dead-end stre 
there, the Suggestion Box offers him 
detour. 
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In Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills 


Temperature and humidity requirements 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MANU- 
FACTURERS, because of several com- 
paratively recent developments, are 
giving more and more attention to the 
regulation of humidities and tempera- 
tures in their mills. The changes from 
silk, to Nylon, to rayon, and the fur- 
ther changes in types of hosiery yarns 
expected in the immediate post-war 
era have influenced this thinking. An- 
other factor has been the trend toward 
windowless buildings. Still another is 
the greater stress being placed on the 
comfort and efficiency of workers. Fif- 
teen years ago few full-fashioned mills 
had installed air conditioning equip- 
ment. ‘Those companies which pio- 
neered in such installations began 
reaping the benefits. As the impor- 
tance of air-conditioning became more 
widely recognized, other companies 
made installations, and today a large 
number of mills have air-conditioning 
equipment of one type or another in 
one or more departments. 

There was considcrable question at 
one time as to whether installation of 
humidifying equipment was justified 
or desirable in full-fashioned mills knit- 
ting silk hosicry. It was found, how- 
ever, that by maintaining a relative 
humidity of about 65% in the knitting 
department, it was possible to decrease 
seconds from 3 to +% or even more, 
produce better hosiery of more uni- 
form lengths, and reduce needle break- 
age. Maintenance of a somewhat 
lower, but uniform, relative humidity 
in the finishing department proved ad- 
vantagcous also. In the throwing de- 
partment humidities about the same as 
or a little lower than in the knitting 
department were suitable. 

In manufacturing Nylon hosiery a 
much lower relative humidity was re- 
quired for best results. Thus, for 
throwing Nylon hosiery yarn a relative 
humidity of 45% at 80°F. to 50% 
th. at 85°F. was most satisfactory, 
and in the knitting room a rclative 
humidity of about 48% (at 80°F.) 
was desirable. 

_For knitting cotton hosicry the rela- 
tive humidity should be at Icast 60% 
and. preferably, somewhat higher. 

for knitting rayon hosicry still other 

This article is based on information fur- 


shed by Edward J. Macuch, supplemented 
Cita obtained from other sources. 
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have changed due 


conditions are necessary. With vis- 
cose or cuprammonium yarn, too high 
a humidity is likely to result in over- 
stretching of the yarn, and too low a 
humidity is likely to result in broken 
filaments and irregular stitches. For 
throwing viscose and ———— 
rayon hosiery yarns a relative humid- 
ity of about 55% is the most suitable; 
and for knitting, 60 to 70%. 


CLOSE REGULATION OF TEMPERATURE 
is important in the knitting depart- 
ment. The conventional full-tashioned 
machine is a large, intricate piece of 
equipment, and any sudden variation 
in temperature will throw it out of 
adjustment and may even cause a 
smash-up, necessitating a costly shut- 
down and repairs. The narrowing 
mechanism is particularly susceptible 
to changes in temperature. Thus, if 
the various parts of this mechanism are 
not uniform in temperature, narrowing 
holes are likely to result. If the needles 
and points appear to be out of line and 
are pliered while there are variations 
in temperature between the parts, they 
will again get out of line when the 
temperature becomes uniform and will 
have to be re-plicred. 

Frequently, the temperature in the 
knitting department is allowed to fall 
during week-ends or holidays. In this 
event, the heat should be turned on 
several hours before the machines are 
started to permit them to warm up 
thoroughly and evenly. 

In the scaming, looping, and finish- 
ing departments there is less need for 
temperature control, except for the 
fact that fairly uniform temperatures 
add to the comfort and efficiency of 
the workers. 


to use of new fibers 


Even today some plants do not have 
equipment for regulatmg the tempera- 
ture, attempting to do this by opening 
and closing windows and turning radi- 
ators off and on by hand as the tem- 
perature changes. Mills in those loca- 
tions where there are no extreme vari- 
ations in temperature may be able to 
“get away” with this procedure, but 
at the expense of quality and extia cost 
for fixing. 

Several different systems are avail- 
able for heating and humidifying ho- 
siery mills. These include radiators or 
steam coils plus humidifiers; unit heat- 
ers plus humidifiers; and central sta- 
tion air conditioning systems combin- 
ing heating, humidifying, and some- 
times cooling. 

Among the factors which have gov- 
erned the choice of a particular sys- 
tem in the past are the size, layout, 
and location of the mill. In view of 
the fact that Nylon, Vinyon, high- 
tenacity rayons, and other synthetics— 
each requiring different atmospheric 
conditions from the others—will be 
available to the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry immediately after the war, it 
is apparent that air-conditioning equip- 
ment should be sufficiently flexible to 
maintain relative humidities and tem- 
peratures at any point over a fairly 
wide range. 

For throwing acetate rayon hosiery 
yarns relative humidities of 50% at 
80°F. to 55% at 88°F. are recom- 
mended; and for knitting, a relative 
humidity of 55% at 85°F. Many 
mills maintain a relative humidity of 
about 65%, but this is considerably 
higher than is necessary. On the other 
hand, if the relative humidity falls 
below 50%, static may occur. 





Relative humidities recommended for throwing and knitting various 
types of hosiery yarns. 


Throwing 
Silk 60 to 65% 
Nylon 45 to 50% 

at 80 to 85°F. 
Cotton _ 


Viscose and 
Cuprammonium Rayon 


Acetate Rayon 


55% 


50% at 80°F. to 
55% at 88°F. 


Knitting 


65% 
48% at 80°F. 


60% or higher 


60 to 70% 
55% at 85°F. 
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How to Handle 
Chemicals Sately 


Precautions needed with bleaching agents, 
chlorates, perchlorates, and acetic acid 


TO AID IN THE PREVENTION OF AC- 
CIDENTS, the National Safcty Council 
has issued a series of safe practice 
pamphlets and data sheets describing 
proper procedures for handling vari- 
ous chemicals. Abstracts of the Coun- 
cil’s publications on safe handling of 
caustic soda and chlorine appeared in 
our September issue. Below are out- 
lined the methods recommended for 
handling bleaching compounds, chlor- 
ates and perchlorates, and acetic acid. 


BLEACHING 


COMPOUNDS 





Hazards— 


Sodium hypochlorite, hydrogen per- 
oxide, and sodium peroxide are the 
bleaching agents most commonly en- 
countered in the textile industry. The 
hazards with these compounds are 
chemical burns through contact of the 
substance with the skin or eyes; derma- 
toses; chlorine gas poisoning; fire and 
explosion; and scalding due to the 
temperature of the bleaching solution. 

Sodium hypochlorite may cause a 
dermatitis in the form of small blisters, 
particularly on the backs of the hands 
and in between the fingers unless 
handled with extreme care. 

Concentrated hydrogen _ peroxide 
will cause destruction or shedding of 
the finger nails, and careless exposure 
to the less concentrated 100 volume 
(30%) solution may have the same 
effect. The hair of the head, face, and 
body may also be bleached if hydrogen 
peroxide solutions are not handled 
carefully. 

Sodium peroxide is a skin irritant, 
and it will also affect the mucous mem- 
branes. The dust rising from the mix- 
ing operations must be _ guarded 
against, since, if it settles on the skin, 
burns (skin irritations) will follow. 
Hot solutions will also cause burns 
both because of the temperature of 
the solution and because of its chem- 
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ical action. The powder should be 
stored in a cool, dry place. Moisture 
will cause the gencration of heat, 
creating a fire hazard; it is important 
to keep the substance absolutely dry. 
Precautions— 

‘There are certain general safety pre- 
cautions that apply to the three bleach- 
ing agents. In the suggestions given in 
the tollowing paragraphs, unless a 
specific chemical is mentioned, they 
may be considered as common to all 
three. 


Only thoroughly trained work- 

ers, familiar with the hazards 
of the work, should be permitted to 
handle, mix, or use these bleaching 
agents. 


2, Personal protective equipment 
—compnising acid-proof gog- 
gles, face shields, rubber aprons, rub- 
ber gloves, rubber or otherwise water- 
proof footwear, shirts with long 
sleeves, and hats—should be worn by 
men handling, mixing, or using bleach- 
ing agents wherever there is a hazard 
of the solution splashing. Rubber boots 
equipped with “non-skid” soles are 
worn in many plants to avoid slipping 
hazards. 


, Flood-type emergency showers 
should be installed at loca- 
tions convenient to the bleaching oper- 
ations. The shower should be actuated 
by the worker stepping on the platform 
or by a pull chain. A copious supply of 
water should be discharged that will 
flush away the chemicals from the 
man’s clothing and body. 


An inverted faucet or bubbler- 
type fountain should be avail- 
able for washing chemicals from eyes. 


Wherever practicable, the 

e mixing of process solutions, 

from the concentrated chemicals, 
should be done in a closed system. Par- 
ticular care should be taken in the case 
of sodium peroxide to prevent the dust 
from escaping into the workroom air. 


Flood type emergency shower made 
up of I!/4- or I'/2-in. pipe and 
equipped with quick-opening valve 
operates when worker steps on plat- 
form, deluging him with water. 


, When removing concentrated 
liquid solutions from carboys, 
care should be taken not to break the 
carboy or spill or splash the chemical. 
7, Certain persons are unusually 
sensitive to even mild solu 
tions of these bleaching agents. 
Wherever dermatitis or other unusual 
physiological disturbances occur, the 
worker should be referred to a com- 
petent physician for treatment. If it 
is evident that the man is hypersensi- 
tive to these solutions, he should be 
transferred to work free from the ex 
posure, 


, here is danger that chlorine 
gas will be liberated during 
the preparation of sodium hypochlor 
ite. For this reason, chlorine gas masks 
should be available for use in cmer 
gencies. These masks, however, should 
not be used if the concentration of 
chlorine is over 2%. Air-line respirators 
should then be used, or it they are 
not available, the workroom should 
be thoroughly ventilated before the 
men are permitted to enter. Ammonia, 
sprayed into the air contaminated with 
chlorine gas, will quickly neutralize it 
It is general practice in most plants to 
install chlorine gas cylinders outside 
the main building or in a separate ven 
tilated enclosure. An emergency shut 
off in the main feed line is provided 80 
that there will be some means of stop 
ping the flow of gas in case of acti 
dent. 
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. in some plants, dyeing and 
bleaching are done in the 
same room, and the waste products of 
the Operations are pumped into the 
sane sewer line. Where this condition 
exists, care should be taken not to al- 
low chlorine solutions and acid solu- 
tions to be pumped into the sewer at 
the same time, Chlorine gas may 
otherwise be liberated. 


[reatment— 


. Lhe first rule for first aid 
where bleaching solutions have 
lashed on men 1s to flush the 
chemicals from the bedy with copious 
quantities of water. It is important 
that this be done at once. Men should 
not wait until the chemical las 
started to burn the skin. Following the 
ue of liberal quantities ot water, the 
acutralizing solution may be used if 
itseems necessary. The victim should 
be sent to the first-aid department or 
(0. a doctor for further treatment. In 
ll cases where a bleaching compound 
lias entered the eyes of a workman, 
he should be sent to a doctor. 


2, Sodium Hypochlorite. So- 
dium hypochlorite can be 
neutralized by mild acid solutions. 
Domestic vinegar or dilute acetic 
iid is effective. 
3, Hydrogen Peroxide. 100 vol- 
ume (30%) hydrogen perox- 
ide should be flushed from the skin 
or the eyes, and the victim referred to 
the first-aid department for treatment. 


4, Sodium Peroxide. It is very 
important, in flushing this 
material from the skin, that water be 
ipplied liberally. Again, mild acetic 
acid solution will help to neutralize 
the material, which should be followed 
by bathing with water. 






CHLORATES 
AND PERCHLORATES 





Hazards— 


Chlorates and perchlorates are haz- 
adous because of the quantity of oxy- 
gen they liberate when heated. They 
so form explosive mixtures with sul- 
phur, starch, sweepings, dust, or other 
ganic materials, and also with sul- 
bhuric acid, phosphorus, or antimony 
ulphide. They may be detonated and 
‘ploded by percussion or friction. 
Perchlorates when contaminated with 
il or grease, will detonate on shock. 
Ancther danger is that when working 
vith chlorates and perchlorates the 
‘lothing may become impregnated 
iid then burst into flames easily be- 
ause of friction or nearby heat. 
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Precautions— 


Chlorates and perchlorates are usu- 
ally stored in wood boxes, kegs, and 
small barrels, lined with heavy brown 
manila paper, or placed in close woven 
burlaps or cheese-cloth sacks and 
packed in one of the above containers. 
This is to prevent the crystals from 
falling through the cracks frequently 
found in wooden containers. 


Repairs to damaged contain- 

ers should not be made in 
storage buildings. All discarded 
wooden containers should be destroyed 
by burning and should not be used 
as containers for other articles. If de- 
stroyed by burning, they preferably 
should not be broken up, but should 
be placed whole upon the fire. How- 
ever, if they are first broken to pieces, 
this should be done out of doors. 


Whenever it becomes neces- 
* sary to store large quantities 
of chlorates and perchlorates, great 
care should be exercised in the sclec- 
tion of a proper type and location of 
building. The building should be 
cool, dust-free, and of fire-resistant 
construction and should be located in 
a field where there is no possibility of 
fire communicating with other build- 
ings. These materials should never be 
stored in a building with other chemi- 
cals. 
Containers should never be 
allowed to become wet due to 
a leaky roof while in storage or from 
exposure to weather. All chlorates 
are soluble in water. ‘The water solu- 
tion impregnates the wood of the con- 
tainer. After the water is evaporated, 
fine crystals of the chlorates will be 
found on the sides and bottom of 
container. This makes the container 
dangerous to handle because of the 
possibility of starting a fire from fric- 
tion created by scraping the container 
along the floor. 


Chlorates and __ perchlorates 
* should be transported from 
storage to the point of consumption 
in the smallest quantities that are 
practicable. They should be handled 
in buckets with glazed surfaces and 
tight covers somewhat similar to some 
types of milk pails, so as to prevent 
spillage. 
, Fhe contents of damaged 
boxes and barrels should be 
immediately transferred to good con- 
containers so that contents will not 
spill over the floor while transferring 
the materials from one point to an- 
other. 


6, Workers who handle chlor- 
ates and perchlorates should 
be provided with and required to wear 


special protective clothing. This spe- 
cial clothing, as well as the containers 
used for handling the materials, should 
be kept in the storage building when 
not in use. Under no conditions 
should they be allowed to remain in 
other buildings. 
Men handling chlorates and 
* perchlorates should be thor- 
oughly instructed as to their nature 
and the danger of rough handling. 





ACETIC ACID 


Hazards— 


Inhalation of acetic acid vapors ir- 
ritates the membranes of the nose and 
throat and respiratory organs. ‘The 
vapors have an uritant action on the 
membranes of the eyes and on the 
skin. If acetic acid is swallowed, there 
is a burning taste in the mouth and 
esophagus, tollowed by pain in the 
stomach which may extend over the 
entire abdomen. In serious cases, 
vomiting occurs and there is labored, 
noisy breathing, coughing, then col- 
lapse. Death may follow within 48 hr. 
Chacial acetic acid, in contact with the 
skin, causes blisters. 


Precautions— 


Acetic acid should not be 

stored where it will come in 

contact with sodium peroxide or 
chromic or nitric acids. 


9, Strong acid should be used 

* only in closed systems or in 

equipment provided with adequate ex- 

haust which will not draw vapors past 
the face of operators. 


Workers should be provided 

* with and required to wear 

respiratory protective equipment and 

personal protective clothing, such as 

rubber goggles, rubber gloves, rubber 
aprons, and rubber boots. 


4, The eating or storing of food 
* in acid processing or storage 
rooms should be strictly prohibited. 


Treatment— 


If acetic acid has been swallowed, 
an emetic, such as a weak solution of 
sodium bicarbonate, should be given 
to induce vomiting, and the services 
of a physician should be promptly ob- 
tained. In case glacial acetic acid or 
a strong concentration of ordinary 
acetic acid is spilled on the skin, it 
should be washed off with plenty of 
clean, fresh water. In all cases of acetic 
acid poisoning, it is best to obtain the 
services of a physician. 
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~ Making 


It Stick 


Adhesives required for lining shuttles, 
attaching labels, and other mill uses 


By GERARD B. CLORAN 


National Adhesives Division 
National Starch Products, Inc. 


REQUIREMENTS OF THE TEXTILE IN- 
Dustry for adhcsives are, for the most 
part, highly sjtcialized. Among the 
applications arc for lining shuttlcs with 
fur, attaching labcls to hosiery, label- 
ing of boxes, backing of carpets, and 
fluck printing. ‘l'ypcs of adhesives em- 
ployed include fish glue, lacquer types, 
dextrin derivatives, and rubbcr ce- 
meuts,. Below are discussed some of 
tlic morc common applications and 
type of adhesive recommended for 
each. For other similar applications 
the same recommendations hold. 

l’or lining shuttles with fur, fish 
gluc was uscd widcly in the past. How- 
ever, the scarcity of fish glue, which 
followed the outbreak of the war, led 
to the development of moisture-proof 
lacquer types of adhesives, and these 
have becn found to be better suited 
to the requircment. 

Many hosicry manufacturers require 
an adhesive to attach their brand la- 
bels to the hose. In this application, 
only a superficial bond is desired. If 
the adhesive -penetrates the fabric or 
anchors too sccurcly on the fibers, the 
hose is ‘likely: to be damaged when the 
ultimate consumer removes the label. 
Accordingly, a thin concentrated film 
of a remoistcning gum which does not 
“wet” in damp weather is preferred. 
Labcling of shects, pillow cases, etc., 
may. be similarly handled. 

Labcling of hosicry boxes presents a 
problem for which there is no broad 
recommendation, since the adhesive 
selection depends upon the character 
of the box wrapper to which the label 
is applicd. The safest procedure in 
this instance is to send samples of each 
different type of box wrap used, along 
with a. few labels and a description of 
the gluing method, to the company 
from which the adhesives are pur- 
chased. Laboratory tests to determine 
the proper grade of adhesive for the 
job can then be made. 

Some carpets, instead of having 
sewed or tacked scams, are bonded to 
a fabric backing. A non-staining, fast- 
setting flexible lacquer which is sham- 
poo-proof is recommended. A similar 
lacquer may be used for attaching fab- 
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tic labels to the backs of rugs. Grades 
employed for such work must remain 
permanently flexible and should with- 
stand dry-cleaning. 

In printing certain rayon and ace- 
tate fabrics, such as taffetas and satins, 
an adhesive is applicd to the back-gray 
to grip the cloth and hold it rigid and 
to its full width, so that it receives a 
uniform impression when it comes in 
contact with the print rollers. The 
adhesive should provide the desirable 
degree of immediate tack and wash 
out readily in the soaping operation. A 
fairly high water-taking, cold-water- 
swelling, dry adhesive is generally pre- 
ferred for this purpose. 

Adhesives used in flock printing vary 
in types and properties, depending 
upon the material printed, the fast- 
ness requirements of the flock, and— 
today — upon availability. High ad- 
hesive power and permanent flexibil- 
ity are basic requirements; and, for that 
reason, synthetic resins, lacquers, and 
rubber cements have becn employed. 
Controlled penetiation is important 
when the adhesive must not strike 
through to the back of the tabric. 
Resistance to i:y-cleaning 1s some- 
times required 


Nearly all mills use adhesives in 
the shipping departments for seaiing 
and labeling corrugated and solid fiber 
cases. Much of this work is now done 
under Government _ specifications, 
which require adhesives of particular 
types. For example, a lacquer-type ad. 
hesive for applying and over-coating 
labels is called for under Specification 
OQMG-94A, and a highly water-te. 
sistant adhesive for sealing Victory 
(weatherproof) cases. Grades capable 
of withstanding water immersion fo: 
48 hr. are most commonly used, and 
Specifications 100-14A, 39P16A, and 


should be capable of properly anchor- 
ing on the highly resistant stock and 
setting with reasonable rapidity, 
whether applied by hand or machine. 
When ordering adhesives to be used 
in connection with the filling of Gov. 
ernment orders, the packing specifica. 
tions prescribed in the contract should 
be indicated. 

For sealing and labeling ordinary 
shipping cases (not for export) where 
no Government specifications are in- 
volved, light colored, modcrately water: 
resistant vegetable adhesives can be 
used. 

Some mills manufacture their own 
paperboard tubes on which the fab 
rics are wound. Since these tubes are 
tather long and must support consid: 
erable weight, the adhesive used to 
wind them should dry hard but not 
brittle. Tube winding adhesives most 
commonly used today are made from 


vegetable dextrin bases and are sup 


plied in liquid form. 


secrets from Germany 


NEWS OF THREE DEVELOPMENTS in 
the manufacture and processing of tex- 
tiles in Germany for military use has 
recently been brought to this country 
by refugees. These developments are 
production of synthetic fibers from 
seaweed, manufacture of parachute 
shroud lines from “‘mussel silk,” and 
finishing of fabrics, to render them 
insect-repellent. 

The synthetic fibers produced from 
seaweed are believed to be similar: to 
the alginate fibers developed by Speak- 
man in England, and used experimen- 
tally in this country for garnishing 
camouflage nets and other purposes. 
It is stated that in Germany 25% of 
seaweed fiber is being blended with 
75% reworked wool for uniforms and 
civilian fabrics. 


“Mussel silk” is made from tufts of 
fibers by means of which certain van 
eties of large mussels attach them 
selves to rocks. This fiber, which was 
used by the ancient Greeks in manu: 
facture of textiles, is said to have ap 
proximately the same tensile strength 
as real silk. After washing and card- 
ing, the fibers are spun into yarns and 
twisted into cords. 

Finishing of uniform and underweat 
fabrics to render them insect repellent 
is carried out by treating them with 
a vegetable tanning material obtained 
from birch trees. The material has 2 
lasting aromatic odor which repels it: 
sects. It is reported that German s0!: 
diers in Libya were furnished with un! 
forms and underwear made from fab 
rics finished with this material. 
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Pneumatic Stop-Motion 
For Frames 


Designed for use on spinning frames 
and twisting frames, is a pneumatic 
stop-motion which automatically stops 
the frame when the bobbins have 
reached a predetermined size. ‘This 
stop-motion, manufactured by Ernest 
I’. Culbreath Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., 


prevents waste caused by overrunning 


bobbins and consequent sloughing of - 


such bobbins during weaving. 

The O. B. Pneumatic Stop-Motion 
may be applied to either direct moto 
or belt driven frames. It consists of an 
air valve lever A which is placed above 
the ring rail and the height of this lever 
above the rail determines the size of 
the bobbin produced. As the bobbin 
builds-up, the ring rail eventually trips 
the air valve lever A, which opens a 
valve B that is connected to the com 
pressed air line. Air then flows to the 
cylinder C where it forces the piston 
rod D outward, stopping the frame. 
The rod D has attached to its end a 
cross rod E that connects it to the 
shipper rod F. Once set, this device 
will stop the frame when it is ready 


to be doffed. 


Oiling Equipment 
For Bearings and Belts 


Mills equipped with overhead shaft- 
ing and group drives offer injury hazard 
to those employees that must oil shaft 
hanger bearings and dress the belt 
of the main driving motor. ‘Two picces 
of equipment, announced by Du-Grip 
Mfg. Co., ‘Toledo, Ohio, permit these 
operations to be carried out with speed 
and safety. 

lhe “Long Short”’ oiler consists of a 
long arm about nine feet in length 
with a plunger type of oil can attached 
to the bottom. A brass tubing leads 
trom the oil can to a nozzle at the 
other end of the tube. After inserting 
the nozzle in the oil hole or oil cup 
of the bearing the amount of oil 
added may be metered. A special at- 
tachment at the oiler head permits 
practically any type of oil cup to be 
opened and filled. The “Long Short” 
olicr is collapsible and the operator is 
protected from electrical contact by 
svuithetic rubber insulation at the joint. 

\ “Longshort” belt oiler, also pro 
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A pneumatic stop-motion for spinning frames and twisters (Culbreath) 


duced by this company, possesses the 
same advantages as the bearing oiler, 
namely, that of eliminating the use of 
a ladder. ‘his type of oiler consists of 





"Long Short" bearing oiler used for 
shaft-hanger bearings (Insert) 'Long- 
short" belt oiler (Du Grip) 


a brush being attached to the end 
of the arm, instead of a nozzle, and 
the oil line leads to the brush. ‘Vhis 
brush may be used for cleaning the belt 
surface and also for oiling it while in 
operation. It 1s stated that the use 
of these devices materially cuts the 
time required for oiling and dressing 
overhead drives in mills. 


Process for Surface 
Hardening Stainless 
Steel Parts 


Surface hardening of stainless steel 
parts is made possible by a new process 
announced recently by Industrial 
Steels, Inc., 250 Bent St., Cambridge, 
Mass. The process is particularly ap 
plicable to the 18-8 (‘Type 304) type 
of stainless steel, which has a wide use 
in the textile industry. However, it 
is applicable to other types, including 
Type 316, which likewise has many 
textile uses. On 18-8 stainless steel, 
for example, a surface hardness of 1200 
Brinell is obtained, with a hardness 
penetration of 0.01 in. and maximum 
hardness at about 0.0015 in. below 
the surface. Surface hardening not 
only increases the resistance of the 
stainless steels to abrasion, pressure 
cutting, and wear, but results also in a 
surface which compares quite favor- 
ably with untreated stainless steels in 
resistance to corrosion. The surface- 
hardened layer is not resistant, how- 
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ever, to attack by halogen acids in the 
reducing condition. 

Practically any type of surface can 
be hardened, but best results are ob- 
tained on a machined surface finished 
with a fine cut. The surface hardening 
operation dulls any burnished or pol- 
ished surface. The hardened surface 
is a clean, whitish-gray finish, free 
from oxides or scale. ‘The treatment 
produces a slight increase in the dia- 
meter or thickness of the parts. As a 
tule, parts should be machined to exact 
finished dimensions before they are 
sent to be hardened; after surface hard- 
cerning, parts which require close di- 
mensional tolerances should be 
ground, honed, or lapped, removing 
only the small amount added in the 
hardening operation. On some parts 
certain sections must remain soft; this 
can be done by applying a special 
paint to those sections before the part 
is hardened. 


Dryer Attachment 
Increases Production 


A new ceiling unit which increases 
capacity of any cloth tenter dryer has 
been announced by Sjostrom Machine 
Co., Lawrence, Mass. This new Coun 
ter-Flo unit requires no floor space as 
it is usually hung on the ceiling be 
tween the vacuum extractor and the 
dryer. A space about four feet squarc 
is ‘occupied by this unit. Inside are a 
series of baffles and warm air is pro 
pelled throughout the unit in such a 
manner that an additional amount of 
moisture is removed from the cloth 
before it reaches the dryer. A dryer at 
tachment has been in successful opera- 
tion in a mill and it has been stated 
that dryer speeds have been increased 
more than 30% on 32-0z. government 
overcoating, and on other types of 
fabrics even greatei have 
been made possible. 


IICTCASCS 


Useful Accessories 
For Textile Mills 


Engine generator sets to fill powe! 


requirements about textile mills have 


been developed by Climax Engineer- 
ing Co., Clinton, lowa. A new all- 


purpose 435 hp. high-speed gas engine 


which may be operated on natural gas, 
butane, gasoline or other fuels is avail- 
able for “operating generators at a low 
cost in the 
power. 

High altitude test cabinets, uscful 
for those textile mills maintaining test- 
ing laboratories where development 
work is carried on for military fabrics 
and civilian fabrics, 


generation of 


is being manufac 
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electric 


PARACHUTE WEB TESTING MACHINE 


Hydraulic testing machine in which all breaking loads are measured by gravity stress act- 
ing on the pendulum, is being used to test webbing used in parachutes employed by the 


armed forces. This machine, 


Machine and Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill., 


developed by Riehle Testing Machine Division, American 


has a maximum loading capacity of 10,000 Ib. 
lt can accurately register load tests as low as 50 lb. 


A special type web grip enables 


quick, easy attachment to ends of samples up to 3 in. wide. Testing speeds may be varied, 


12 in. per min. being maximum. 


tured by American Coils Co., Newark, 
N. J. ‘This test chamber measures 724 
in. wide, 1014 in. high and 49 
deep. ‘The interior has 11 cu.ft. of 
usable space. ‘l'emperature ranges from 
70° C. to +70° C. and pressure 
from atmospheric to 60,000 ft. may 
be maintained. 

A safety lamp lock for use with 
fluorescent fixtures has been designed 
by Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. This 
device minimizes the risk of lamps 
falling from sockets, thereby prevent- 
ing dangerous accidents. The lamp 


lock is designed so that it will not 
interfere with fixture relamping and 
cleaning. 

An oil window unit for installation 
in oil reservoirs to indicate visually the 
oil level, is being produced by Bijur 
Lubes Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y. The oil window unit may be 
pressed into a reamed hole in a ma 
chine casting, provided the casting w all 
thickness is + in. or more. A plas tic 
window provides sharp visibility of oil 
levels. Windows are available in sizes 
of % in., 1 in. and 1} in., respectively. 
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Mill Maintenance Section 





Motor Conditions 
Seen at a Glance 


Know the conditions of the motors 
in your loom shed? If you are not 
certain as to which motors should be 
overhauled and repaired, then a simple 
“Motor Board” should be constructed 
similar to that used for checking the 
condition of every electric motor in a 
few minutes at the LaPorte, Ind., 
Works of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


} and as described in a recent issue of 


Victory Production and Maintenance 
News, published by this company. 
[his motor board may be used for 
ther departments, aside from the 
loom shed of a mill or for the entire 
mill and should be of great assistance 
to the master mechanic in “keeping 
‘em running.” 

In the process of stepping up 
routine maintenance to a _ wartime 
tempo, a need was found for centrally 
recording the results of periodic motor 


siininnctiniit 


i ii MOTOR 
la and 


' lid MACHINE LOCATIONS 

; *Reo DIRTY MOTOR 
BLUE BAD BEARING 
*GREEN.. 


BAD COMMUTATOR 

* YELLOW... STARTER NEEDS 

*BLACK....BAD BRUSHES 
WHITE ... MOTOR IN 
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GOOD SHAPE 


checkups. A cabinet was designed, as 
shown in Figs. 1 and 2, to hold a 
number of boards approximately four 
feet square. Divided into an upper 
and a lower half, the cabinet recesses 
the boards in the upper half while 
those below are observed, since they 
are arranged one in front of the other. 
Boards can be raised from the bottom 
half and locked in place in this upper 
“hood.” 

Key to the system of maintaining a 
constant check on the mill’s motors 
are small metal tags, each of which is 
stamped with the number of a motor 
in the shop. Each board represents a 
room or division, and the position of 
the hook on which each tag hangs rep- 
resents the position of that motor in 
the room. If the motor should be 
moved to another location, its tag is 
simply transferred from one hook to 
another, making the system very flex- 
ible. 

As motors are inspected, or reports 


























Courtesy of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


fig. |. Motor maintenance board suitable for textile 
nills showing metal tags containing motor numbers. 


Fig. 2. Construction of 
motor board. 
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on their conditions are received, these 
specific conditions are indicated on 
the motor board with colored pins 
placed under the tags. The condition 
each color pin represents is plainly 
shown on the panel covering the upper 
half of the board in Fig. 2. If desired, 
it is possible to represent other condi- 
tions about a mill by modification of 
the coloring of pins. As quickly 
as repairs can be made or precautions 
taken, pins are removed or changed. 


Protecting Air 
Conditioning Systems 
In Dyehouses 


Use of heat diffusers and ventilat- 
ing equipment in dyehouses to remove 
excessive vapors where dyeing is done 
creates a maintenance problem. Fumes 
from dye vats are acid and have a 
corrosive effect on the metals used 
in the air handling system. Carrier 
Corp. solved this problem by protect- 
ing the surfaces of air handling equip- 
ment with a plastic paint. As the 
paint is acid resistant, it is not at- 
tacked by the fumes, hence conserv- 
ing equipment which can no longer 
be replaced. 


Coning Operation Hints 


New coning operators frequently 
find occasional hints helpful in en- 
abling them to produce a cone of su- 
perior quality. Operation hints, as 
outlined in “How to Keep Your Roto- 
Coners Healthy and Happy,” and 
offered by Universal Winding Co., 
should assist in keeping yarn quality 
at a high level under war-time condi- 
tions. Outlined are seven helpful 
suggestions. 

1. When threading the tension, a 
flick of the finger will remove any lint 
or yarn slubs in slub catchers and ten- 
sion bracket. 

2. When starting spindle, hold yarn 
in right hand to prevent kinks from 
going into package; revolve cone with 
fingers of left hand, and also with 
same motion, touch starting handle. 
When varn is under tension, drop it 
into the groove. This action will pre- 
vent damaging the yarn by sudden con- 
tact with fast-moving roll. 

3. Develop the habit of pressing 
down the starting handle with the el- 
bow or forearm; this leaves both hands 
free. 

4. Allow cone to come to full stop 
before touching it. 

5. Never allow cone holder to re- 
main without a cone placed upon it 
as this is insurance against cone holder 


10! 
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ee method of starting cone 
er a break so as not to damage 
yarn. 


dropping on roll due to faulty adjust- 
ment of spindle stopscrew. 

6. Always examine a new bobbin 
for imperfections. 

If a finished cone shows stitches 
or other imperfections, do not start 
that spindle again until the fixer cor- 
rects the trouble. 


New Life from 
Old Chain Pins 


With replacements scarce and mills 
keeping all equipment in constant pro 
duction, emergency measures in servic- 
ing chain drives may be required, ac- 
cording to a folder published by Link- 
Belt Co. 

Correctly applied drives are selected 
with such an ample safety factor that 
even considerable wear on the pins, as 
shown in Fig. 1, does not weaken the 
chain beyond use. In designs where 
pins are locked against rotation, weat 
is confined to that side against which 
the next link is held under tension. 
Rotating these pins 180°, places articu 
jation action upon a pr ictic ally unused 
pin arca and, as far as the pins are 
concerned, restores original pitch. 

Certain classes are anaes 
adapted to this type of reconditioning 
since pins are made to lock in either 
position. On some chains the pin 
heads must be renotched. Substitute 


No wear on 
this side of pin 


(5 


Pins wear on 
one side only, 
like this 


| Turn pins half - 
All wear is on way around to 
this side of place wear on 

pin unused surface 


Fig. |. Wear occurs on one side of 
pin. Rotating 180° restores pitch. 
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replacement pins which do not lock 
against rotation should not be used 
as they will soon wear through the 
eyes of the links. 

Bushed chains afford another op- 
portunity for pitch correction by re- 
versing the bushings or rotating them 
180°. This, however, involves the dis- 
mé ntling and reassembly of heavy press 
fits and should be avoided except as a 
last resort. 


Placing New V-Belts 
In Service 


With war-time production and the 
scarcity of replacement parts, especially 
those made of rubber, maintenance 
men frequently replace a broken belt 
in a V-belt drive group with a new 
belt. Don’t use new V-belts with old 
V-belts is a warning issued by Mul- 
tiple V-Belt Drive ‘Association, in a 
folder. 

Old belts dry out to some extent 
and the surface rubber air-cures to a 


Difference in belt lengths between 
old and new places greater strain 
on some, causing rapid wear. 


PREVENTS BELTS FROM 
CLIMBING 


Are your leather belts climbing on the 
flanged or step-cone pulleys? Then one 
simple method of correcting this condition 
is by machining or undercutting the fillet, 
as suggested in Leather Belting Conservation, 
issued by Baldwin Belting & Leather Co, 


degree where the coefficient of fric- 
tion may be entirely different from 
new belts. Variations in cross section, 
stretch characteristics and elastic prop- 
erties may seriously aftect the over-all 
life of a mixed set of belts. More 
over, it is dificult to match new belts 
with old belts as to length. 

Save discarded V-belts for emer- 
gency use. Often discarded or wom 
belts, if not ruptured or torn, can 
be used in emergencies or for tem- 
porary replacement. A matched set 
can frequently be made up of old 
belts which have been used on the 
same drive. 


New Dyes and Chemicals 


Dyes for Printing Acetate 
Rayon 


\ range of basic dyes for printing 
acetate rayon has been announced 
recently by Bernard Color & Chemi- 
cal Corp., 333 Hudson St., New York. 
his range, known as Bernazine col- 
ors, is characterized by brilliancy of 
shade and high color value. The 
Bernazines, when correctly printed, 
are faster to light on acetate rayon 
than on other fibers. Also, they give 
different shades on acetate rayon from 
those produced on other fibers. The 
Bernazines can be printed without use 
of mordants or fixing agents, can be 
used as resist colors in dischz urge print- 
ing, and can be mixed with “acid or 
acetate colors. They are fluorescent in 
ultra-violet light. 


Water Repellent 


Development of a new water repel- 
lent for application to cotton, rayon, 
wool, and other textiles has been’ an- 
nounced recently by Franklin Re 
search Co., 5134 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia. ‘This compound, known 
as Colacet, is a highly concentrated 
wax emulsion conforming to Quarter- 
master Corps ‘Tentative “Specification 
P.O.D. No. 115b. Colacet can be 
applied ona padder, quetsch, or simi 
lar equipment, 3% of the compound 
based on the weight of the fabric be 
ing sufhcient in most instances {0 
impart a high degree of water repel 
lency. Curing at high temperatures 
is not necessary, but ‘thorough drying 
is essential. If desired, Col: cet can be 
applied in conjunction with starch. 
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“wHat HAS ATWOOD’S war work GoT To Do WITH 
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’ a — whatever type or combination it may be, here’s Atwood’s answer, 

a straight from the shoulder. 

The Atwood production organization is concentrating on war 

——* equipment built to standards of precision — and some of it calling for 
operating speeds — beyond anything we ever tackled in all our 
years of specialization in fine textile yarn machinery. One result of 
this experience, as sure as day follows night, is going to be better 
Atwood textile machinery. 

— Our engineers have not been idle during this period, either. 
Already we can tell you of machinery developments that will go a 
long way toward meeting the new problems and production demands 

repel you will shortly be facing. 
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New Publications 





The Fighting South 


THE FIGHTING SOUTH, by John Temple 
Graves; G. P. Putnam's New York; 
$2.75 


Sons, 


Several fine, thoughtful books have 
been written about the South within 
the last few years. Mr. Graves brings 
in a new viewpoint, and a new analy- 
sis of that section in his contribution 
to southern study. Long recognized as 
being liberal in both his thinking and 
his writing, he brings to the fore cer- 


tain angles of the southern set-up 
which others have failed to touch 
upon. 


“The Fighting South” was not writ- 
ten to label the southern people as a 
fighting people, but to explore their 
background in search of explanation. 
The exploratory diagnosis is well done, 
covering economics, industrialization, 
politics, opportunities, and racial ques- 
tions. 

He points out the fallacies of the 
Solid South and the aristocratic tradi- 
tion. He unveils many of the South’s 
pet theories, but he writes and speaks 
in a truthful and constructive manner. 

Whether you live in the South or 
not, you should read this book. It’s 
informative and it’s authoritative. But 
aside from that, one gets a genuine 
pleasure from the able-handling of 
words and expressions in which lies 
John Temple Graves’s chief talent. 


Stoker Operating Guide 


HOW TO GET TOP PERFORMANCE 
FROM YOUR STOKER: compiled by West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfa. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; price, $2.00. 


This is a pocket-size, plastic-ring 
bound, hand-book of 42 pages contain- 
ing instructions, suggestions, and data 
on ways of getting the highest eff- 
ciency from the W estinghouse stoker. 
‘The contents are broken down into 
three general sections: operating and 
maintenance suggestions, inspection 
charts, and inspection summary. 

Under the first section there arc 
sub-heads covering such details as in 
struments, air requirements and regu 
lation, operation, fuel distribution, 
construction, regulation, hydrofeed 
drive, and link-grate stokers. 

Inspection charts call attention to 
various features requiring periodic in 
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TO HANDLE GRIEVANCES, 


series of booklets, 
president of Forstmann Woolen Co., 





spection. Suggested records and other 


data that will be of help are included 
in the final section. 


Handbooks for Foremen 


QUALITIES OF A GOOD BOSS, HOW 
HOW TO 
CREATE JOB SATISFACTION, HOW TO 
GET OUT MORE WORK, HOW TO TRAIN 


WORKERS QUICKLY, HOW TO CUT 


WASTE; by Glenn Gardiner, Elliot Service 
o., New York, N. Y. 


Glenn Gardiner, the author of this 


is assistant to the 


Passaic, N. J]., where he is confronted 


daily with all the problems of industry 


which he is writing about. Mr. Gard- 
iner has had experience as a workman 


and a foreman and has written a great 


deal on business and industrial sub- 
jects during the last 20 years. He has 
been successively foreman, labor man- 
ager and director of foreman’s train- 
ing at various times with Samson 'Trac- 
tor, Chevrolet, Fisher Body, and Pon- 
tiac Divisions of General Motors, and 
has served as vice-president in charge 
of the production division of Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

The hand books prepared by Mr. 
Gardiner are as follows: QUALITIES OF 
a Goon Boss: A good check list that 
can be used by foremen to determine 


News of Suppliers 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel- 


phia, have arranged with National 
Automotive Fibres, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., whereby they will serve as 


Proctor’s West Coast reclothing shop. 
Doing all reclothing work on garnett 
cylinders for West Coast plants, Na- 
tional Automotive Fibres, Inc., will 
use Proctor wire exclusively and all 
work will be done at the standard 
Proctor prices which prevail at the 
Proctor reclothing shop in Chicago, 
Hl. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., New York, 
through W. H. Mathews, vice-presi- 
dent and chairman of its post-war plan- 





how to eliminate all types of waste 
little booklet tells how to spot waste, 
and how to attack it. 

a good start, and making the job more 


desirable are concisely covered in this 


a woman on her first industrial job, 
and building a group that pulls to 









their qualities of leadership. It can 
also be used to rate the man as secn 
through the eyes of subordinates and 
superiors. 

How to Ger Our More Work: 
Make the most of your man- power 
plan-power, and mi ichine- -power. Thi 
is a useful booklet for those who wish 
to check on the production manage 
ment of a job. 

How to Cur Waste: With the 
shortage of so many materials it is im- 
portant for every foreman to know 









This 


including waste of manpower. 






How to CreATE Jos SATISFACTION: 
Such things as giving an employee 








book. Other things such as starting 








gether are well worth the attention of 
any foreman. 

How To Hanpite GRIEVANCES 
Grievances, both imagined and _ real. 
are listed with actions to take, and 
space is given for notes so that the 
user of the book can develop cas 
studies of his own. 

How to Tratw Workers QOviIckiy 
The methods described in this manual 
are sound fundamentals of tested job 
instructing principles, and are ~ 
same methods which the author i 
corporated in the job instructor train 
ing program which the Government 
adopted for application to the war 
industries. These are presented in 
simple terms for those who must pass 
their “know how” along to others. 
































ning board, has formed a consumer 
paint buying committee to study post: 
war trends in trade sales. The new 
committee is headed by Kennet! 
Wood, National Accounts Division 
painter and maintenance sales - 
ager h 







He will be assisted by Renshaw 
Smith, Jr., trade sales manager. 
Owens-Corning — Fiberglas Corp. 
Toledo, Ohio, is about to open 16 
new plant at Huntington, Pa., v hich 
will produce glass fiber textiles used 
in plane construction and for the 
insulation of air-borne electrical equip 
ment. Production will be nearly 100% 
for war purposes. Manager of the 
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For 45 years SONOCO has 
been guided by this policy— 


In following this course we have: 

(1) developed the “know how” of making supe- 

rior quality textile paper carriers... (2) gained such 
widespread recognition that we are the largest producer 
of these items in the world...and (3) through experience 
gained in expanding our production for war products, 
have achieved an efficiency enabling us to continue 


our dependable supply of peace-time products. 


RE 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING 'IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
\J ONT. sc. CONN. 


(PAPER CARRIERS) 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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SIDNEY C. MOODY, now assistant general 
manager of all departments of Calco Chemi- 
cal Division, American Cyanamid Co., 


Bound Brook, N. J. 


new plant will be Marshall Burch, now 
superintendent of the company’s New- 
ark, Ohio, glass textile factory. John 
Saalfield, now of the company’s 
Toledo general office staff, will be 
production superintendent. Walter 
Aikman, also of the ‘Voledo general 
office staff, will be plant engineer. Per 
sonnel director will be Alva B. Wal 
ton, now employment manager at the 
company’s Newark, Ohio, factories. 


Diamond Alkali, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
appointed Arch H. Copeland and John 
Berdan as assistant directors of sales. 
J. D. Mattern has been named man- 
ager of alkali sales covering the sale 
of soda ash, caustic soda and _ bi- 
carbonate of soda. 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., has 
temporarily transferred Waiter M. 
Mitchell, its southern representative 
from the Atlanta office to company 
headquarters at Hopedale. The change 
is for the absence of Erwin N. Darrin, 
vice-president, who will take an 80- 
day business trip by plane to Mexico, 
Central and South America following 
his convalescence from recent indis 
position. During Mr. Mitchell's stay 


WALTER M. MITCHELL, southern represen- 
tative of Draper Corp. who has been trans- 
ferred temporarily to the home office at 
Hopedale. 
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in Hopedale, C. H. Turner will con- 
tinue in charge of the Atlanta office. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitins- 
ville, Mass., has elected Robert Mce- 
Connell as a vice-president of the 
company. Previous to his association 
with Whitin, Mr. McConnell had 
been superintendent of the Pequot 
Mills of Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., 
Salem, Mass., for many years. With 
Whitin he has been in charge of out- 
side service men and has _ travelled 
widely in textile centers of United 
States and Canada. He is also in charge 
of development work on cotton and 
cotton-rayon blends, and of the ex- 
perimental department. 


Louden Machinery Co., Fairfield, 
Iowa, has recently opened a branch 
ofice in Atlanta, Ga., to handle sales 
and engineering of its overhead mate- 
rial-handling system in the South. In 
charge will be Curran S. Easley, who 
resigned from the engineering staff of 
Robert & Co. to take over this work. 
Mr. Easley was chief resident engineer 


CURRAN S. EASLEY who represents the 
Louden Machinery Co. in the South with 
offices at Atlanta. 


for Robert & Co. on the Bell Aircraft 
Assembly Plant, now nearing comple 
tion. He was in charge of other im 
portant war projects in ‘Texas. Previ 
ously he was connected with J. E. 
Sirrine & Co. and has had several 
other industrial assignments. [or 
many years he was closely identified 
with design and installation of mate 
rial handling systems. 


Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
has been awarded the white star sig 
nifving renewal of the Army-Navy 
“EF Pennant for another six months. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philade] 
phia, Pa., has reorganized the central 
office manufacturing and engineering 
staffs due to expansion of the company’s 
activities. Walker Penfield, formerly 
manager of engineering, has been 
appointed works manager. William F. 
Mitchell, formerly assistant to Mr. 
Penfield, continues in that capacity 


W. H. STEINKAMP, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales manager of 
the Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, a 
division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. During the last 13 years Mr. Stein- 
kamp represented the Brown company in 
New York, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh, where he served as branch manager. 


with the title of assistant to the works 
manager, I‘loyd H. Walker, formerly 
chief engineer of Swenson Division of 
the Whiting Corp., is appointed chief 
engineer and will be in charge of the 
Central Engineering Division. A. E. 
Gaydos, formerly in charge of the 
Central I:ngineering Division under 
\lr. Penfield, has been named assistant 
to the vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing. Vincent K. O’Connor, 
formerly with the Tacoma, Wash., 
office, has been appointed manager of 
the newly-created personnel depart- 
ment. Russell E:. Cushing continues at 
Wyandotte as director of chemical 
engineering department, reporting to 
Mr. Penfield. 


Robert Winternitz Advertising has 
moved to new offices at 461 Fourth 
Ave., New York. 


American K., A. T. Corp., New 
York, has appointed Eimer & Amend, 
New York, and Fisher Scientific Co.., 
Pittsburgh and Montreal, to take over 


B. M. HORTER, who has been appointed 
as purchasing head of Cutler-Hammer, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. He succeeds F. S. Wil- 
hoit, who has retired after 41 years of 
service with the company. 
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LIQUID DRESSING. 



























Keep the leather in leather belts in the same condition as 























in x 
a i it was when tanned. Working conditions take from the 
.. aol belt qualities necessary for maximum production and effi- 
SE lth ciency. Our belt dressing and preservative puts these 
S#itH qualities back into the belt and maintains the original 
+5 sy sat fh standard of leather. Liquid preservatives and dressings 
* - 5 sty juss should be applied when belt is to be shut down for at 
2 = = least a few hours. Do not apply when belt is running. 
yf BARNES BELT 
of DRESSING AND 
ie PRESERVATIVE 
ie & A dried-out belt wastes 
“I horsepower—a dried-out belt cracks, slips .. . © BARNES 
r eee ses Se WATER PROOF CEMENT 
f itis “dead” ... it’s not doing its job of trans- 
) ale and THINNER 
I. mitting horsepower; and down goes your pro- 
i duction. Good dressings and preservatives put For all leather cementing—lagging pulleys or splicing belts 
f : ife th h —use a waterproof cement. Easy to handle. Fast stick- 
) back into the belt the life that was once there, ing. Thoroughly tested. Ready for use from can. Avail- 
t- preserve it against cracking, stiffness, slippage. able in air tight one quart to five gallon cans. For pliable 
at ad and secure laps and plies, waterproof cement is superior 
“ Barnes Dressings and Barnes Belt Cement and to common glues. 
LO Belt Fasteners are the very life of belting. The 
products of Belting specialists, they preserve, 
as they lubricate, they soften, they strengthen. 
th Keep your Belts ALIVE with Barnes Products 
and keep up your War production. 
WwW 
d. @ BELT FASTENERS 
)., = Clipper belt hooks and Talcott belt plates for use on all 
er sizes of flat belts. Quick method of making belts endless. 
Correct size hooks and plates should be used for the par- 
ticular width of belt otherwise damage may be done to 
pulley. Moran round belt couplings for all round belt sizes. 
@ WIZARD 
BELT DRESSING 
STICKS @ BLU-SKIN LACING (Chrome) 
' F : Lacing is adaptable for all conditions. Is not affected by 
Instant vomedy for belt alippone. Should be eppiied aper- humidity. It makes a more perfect endless belt—saves 
ingly while belt is running. Do not allow to cake on wear and tear on pulleys—reduces slippage, giving maxi- 
pulleys or on belt. mum production. 
HENRY K. BARNES COMPANY e SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
ted 
AC., 
Vil- 
of here unusual knowledge of Leather is combined with long years of Textile experience 
PRONS—BELTING @ FLAT e ROUND e & ACCESSORIES—STRAPPING 
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TEXTILE EQUIPMENT NEWS 


the regional distribution of K. A. T. 
all-colloidal water treatment for use in 
laboratory water stills. 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del—Dr. Robert E. 
Rose has retired after 22 years’ service 
as director of the technical laboratory 
at Du Pont Dye Works, Deepwater, 
N. J., to assume new duties as con- 
sultant to the laboratory. He is suc- 
ceeded as director by George H. 
Schuler, of Pedricktown, N. J., con- 
nected with the laboratory _ staff 
throughout Dr. Rose’s tenure as di- 
rector. Mr. Schuler has held the post 
of associate director since 1938. Dr. 
Miles A. Dahlen is continuing as assis- 
tant director. He was appointed in 
1939, following eleven years as chemi- 
cal division head at the dye works’ 
Jackson Laboratory. Dr. William 
Stansfield Calcott has been appointed 
assistant chemical director in charge 
of development of the Organic Chem- 
icals Department, with offices in Wil- 
mington, Del. Dr. Calcott, since 
1931, has been director of the Jackson 
Laboratory and the semi-works plant 
operated at the Du Pont Dye W ‘orks, 
Deepwater, N. J. John Marlin Tinker, 
assistant director since 1938, has been 
appointed director of the laboratory 
and semi-works. Dr. George Edward 
Holbrook was advanced from head of 
the New Products Division to assistant 
director. 


Atlantic Rayon Corp. has removed 
the New York office of the yarn divi- 
sion to the 42nd floor of the F mpire 


State Bldg., where are located the 
other branches of the company. 


H. H. Willis, textile 
Clemson, S. C., has appointed J. V. 
Verner, lately in charge of the stand- 
ards department of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., as 
field representative. W. H. Monck- 
ton, Jr., also from Danville, has j« ined 
Mr. Willis’ staff, as has also Earl W. 
Starnes of the cost department of 
Riverside & Dan River C otton Mills 


consultant, 


Chemical Developments Corp., 
Dayton, Ohio, has announced the fol 
lowing recent additions to its technical 
staff: Melvin A. Crosby, chief engi- 
neer; Gordon M. Williams, John F 
Fisher, Jr., and Elizabeth D. Strick- 
land, research chemists; and Dr. ] 
Ranis Ziegler, patent chemist. 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del., has appointed Paul Mayfix Id a 
assistant general manager of the Naval 
Stores Department, of which he was 
previously director of sales. Hercules 
has established a sales research division 
to investigate new markets for Her 
cules chemical products and to study 
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FRED E. HARRELL, assistant chief engineer 
of Reliance Electric & Engineering Co. since 
1934, who has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, reporting to A. M. MacCutcheon, en- 
gineering vice-president. 


the needs of industries served by the 
company. Dr. John H. Long will be 
in charge of the new division. 


General Electric Co. has moved the 
sales and order service headquarters of 
the Resin and Insulation Materials 
Division of its Appliance & Merchan- 
dise Department from Bridgeport, 
Conn., to Schenectady, N. Y. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. plants in Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. and Louisville, Ky., 
have received notification of star 
awards for their Army-Navy “E:”’ cita 
tions which continue use of the “E”’ 
pennant and pins for another six 
months. 


Hart Products Corp., New York, 
has added William A. Green to its 
technical staff to work with textile 
manufacturers and processors in con- 
nection with their problems in the 
field of permanent finishes and pig- 
ment colors, and development of new 
fabrics. Mr. Green was in charge of 
research and development for the 
Savles Finishing Plants for many years, 
also serving as a superintendent in 

Glenlyon Print Works Division. 


Pump Engineering Service Corp., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has changed its 
name to Pesco Products Co. This 
change has no effect on present per- 
sonnel or on the company’s afhliation 
with Borg-Warner, the parent com- 
pany. 


International Nickel Co., New York, 
las appointed ‘T. H. Wickenden as 
manager of Development and Research 
Division, and H. J. French as assistant 
manager. Mr. Wickenden, who has 
been assistant manager of the division, 
succeeds the late Albion James Wad- 
hams. 


Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 
C. L. Huston, Jr., assistant to the 
president and member of the board of 
Lukens, has been named president of 


Lukenweld, Inc., a subsidiary. He 
succeeds Everett Chapman who te- 
signed to establish his own business as 
a consulting engineer. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., New 
York, N. Y.—E. Perry Holder, presi- 
dent of Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., has been elected president 
of Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., suc- 
ceeding E. C. Bowers, who has been 
president since 1926, and has resigned 
because of illness. Mr. Holder is te- 
signing from Vulcan Iron Works. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill., has ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the 
LeVal Filter Co. of Chicago. LeVal 
operations will be continued at the 
present address, and H. L. Pratt, vice- 
president of LeVal will remain in 
charge. 

Page N. Hamilton, former sales rep- 
resentative of Harshaw Chemical Co. 
in the New York area, has resigned his 
position with that company to open 
an office at 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, to deal in a general chemical 
business. W. B. Lawson, Inc., of 
Cleveland, sole distributor for Ferro 
Drier & Chemical Co., has appointed 
Mr. Hamilton as sales agent for 
Northern New Jersey, Metropolitan 
New York, and New England for 
Ferro products and other chemicals. 


G. E. Holds Industrial 
Electronics Conference 


General Electric Co. held a_ press 
conference on industrial electronics at 
its Schenectady, N. Y., plant on Sept. 
14. Following the presentation of 
papers by G. KE. engineers on various 
phases of the subject and an inspec 
tion of an industrial electronics ex- 
hibit, was a plant tour during which 
those attending the conference had 
the opportunity of seeing many types 
of electronic equipment actually in 
use. Following are subjects discussed 
and speakers at the ae “Tn- 
dustrial Electronics,” L. A. Umansky, 
assistant manager, Mace engineer- 
ing division; “Electron Tubes,” W. C. 
White, engineer, electronics labora- 
tory; “Electronics in Power Conver- 
sion and Frequency Changing,” L. W. 
Morton, industrial engineering divi 
sion; “Electronic Measurements,’ W 

Hutchins, manager, special prod: 
ucts division; “Electronic Heating, 
J. P. Jordan, industrial heating eng! 
neering division; and “Electronic Con- 
trol,” E. H. Alexander, engineer 
industrial control division. W. C 
Yates, assistant manager, industria! di 
visions, was chairman. 
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Even on the Navy Washline 


’ ry 
(uadaleanal, Kiska or Iceland. Wherever the 
Navy sails, the Army moves or Marines land, 


Kaumagraph is with them. Kaumagraph Dry 
Transfers for every marking use you can 
imagine and some you’ve never dreamed of. 
Hidden Prestomarks in Navy skivvy shirts, to 
strengthen holes that do away with clothespins 
on washdays. Prestomarks that firmly attach 
ankle patches to flight deck sneakers. Kauma- 
graph products playing their part in the equip- 
ment that is helping clip the Axis. 


True, Kaumagraph is filling civilian orders, 


Identification Headquarters since 1902 Kk 3 rh 


Dry Transfers #, 
ee ts SM 
MNT i Embossed Seals 


Mee betn co meee hela 


but government and war orders must have the 


green production light. And we say thanks to 


all our customer-friends who are patriotically 
cooperating in helping us put first things first. 


Our never ceasing research, which has always 
made Kaumagraph first in all basic marking 
improvements, is still pioneering for today’s 


war needs, for tomorrow’s textile renaissance. 


If you are stymied on a war problem, or are 
planning for post-war, our research facilities 
are at your disposal now. Why not call a 
Kaumagraph Identification Man today? 

- y 


Litho graphed packaging 





New York Office, 16-22 E. 34th St. --Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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WOOL SECTION—Chapter XVI (Cont.)—Protector Motion 


THE TYPE OF PROTECTOR MOTION 
used on W-2 and W-3 C&K woolen 
and worsted looms, Moviieted in Fig. 
W 36, is constructed in one piece. In 
some instances it may be necessary to 
twist the protector rod slightly so as 
to have both daggers perfectly parallel 
so that when the | motion operates the 
‘ae of the daggers will rest in the 

V-shaped grooves of the knock-off 
levers. Check this adjustment by re- 
moving the shuttle and turning the 
loom until the tips of the daggers rest 
against the under side of the knock- 
off levers for a distance of about 3-in. 
If a dagger is out of line, only one side 
will be resting against the under side 
of the knock-off lever. Remedy this 
condition by twisting the protector 
rod. This operation can be accom- 
plished by loosening the protector 
finger and slipping a piece of pipe 
over each protector dagger. By holding 
down the side that is low and pressing 
ene pipe the protector rod 
an be twisted so as to have both 
d; iggers resting firmly against the lower 
side of the knock-off levers. This ad- 
justment is very important, otherwise 
only one dagger will be used when 
the loom bangs-off. Under such condi- 
tions it would be impossible to set 
the protector fingers properly unless 
the daggers are parallel. 

Sleeve couplings are sometimes used 
on the protector rod. When _ these 
couplings are used there is no necessity 
of twisting the protector rod. Turn 
the loom, with the shuttle out of the 
box, until the tips of the daggers rest 
against the underside of the knock- 
off levers. Loosen the setscrews in the 
sleeve coupling. The protector rod 
spring will hold one side of the rod 
igainst the knock-off lever. Have the 
opposite side rest firmly against the 
under side of the knock-off lever and 
tighten the setscrews in the sleeve 
coupling. Check this adjustment to 
make certain that both dagger points 
rest in the V-shaped groove of the 
knock-off levers. 

Protector rods should be replaced 
when the dagger becomes worn or 
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blunt. When sleeve couplings are used 
it is only necessary to replace the 
end that is worn. One-piece protector 
rods may be cut and a new end in- 
stalled when necessary. If this opera- 
tion is done all rods should be cut the 
same length or trouble will be experi- 
enced when replacing a repaired rod 
end. 

Protector rod fingers are adjusted 
by removing the shuttle from the box 
and turning the loom so that both 
daggers rest in the V-shaped grooves 
of the knock-off levers. Adjust the 
fingers so that they both rest firmly 
against the binders. After the set- 
screws have been tightened, check this 
adjustment as sometimes the setscrews 
wear a hole in the protector rod and 
may slide back into only one position. 
When this occurs, the finger should 
be removed and the rod filed so that 
the setscrew will hold the finger in 
the desired position. 

Stopscrews in the protector rod 
stand should be adjusted so that there 
is }-in. clearance between the rod 
finger and the face of the binder when 
the shuttle is fully boxed. This ad- 
justment should be checked with the 
shuttle boxed on both sides of the 


Protector, finger, 
box side 


4 
Knock ~off --~ 
Jever 


Protector 
rod 
| 


loom. Excessive clearance at this point 
will allow the dagger points to strike 
the shipper rod when the loom is 
running. This setting not only wears 
the dagger points but may also cause 
the loom to knock-off. On older type 
looms the shipper rod may be bent 
out of shape if the stopscrew is not 
properly adjusted, causing the protector 
motion to be inoperative. 

Knock-off levers should be replaced 
when the V-shaped groove becomes 
worn, otherwise the protector dagger 
may slip out of the groove when the 
loom bangs-off and cause the loom to 
turn over. Levers may be repaired by 
filling in the worn parts with aid 
of a welding torch. After the groove 
has been cut, the knock-off lever should 
be sent to a blacksmith to be hard- 
ened slightly at the point where nor- 
mal wear occurs. Unless dagger points 
te hardened, they will soon weaken 
and cause difficulty with settings. 

To remove the knock-off lever, the 
setscrew in the breast beam must be 
loosened. This setscrew holds the lever 
in place, but should never be tight- 
ened so as to bind the movement of 
the lever, otherwise the setscrew may 
break when the motion operates. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Protector 
“Fin er, Mag- 
azine idle 


Fig. W36. Protector motion used on C&K W-2 and W-3 looms. 
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KING COTTON 
REALLY HAS GONE TO WAR! 


Staggering facts these— 


11,000 separate items* of cotton are being used by our Armed 
Forces. 


13,000,000 Americans** are identified with cotton growing 
and manufacturing in an all-out effort to supply the Nation's 
fighting units. 

120 yards of cotton cloth** are required to equip the world’s 
best-dressed soldier. Other cotton items range from para- 


chutes, to guncovers, to bathtubs. 


*Exhibited by National Cotton Council at Memphis Conference. 
**Source—The Cotton Textile Institute, Inc. 


is used in many articles of military 
clothing and equipment where two-ply mercerized yarn is 
essential. Army and Navy uses take most of our output. Only 
a small part is available for civilian needs — until after VIC- 


TORY is achieved. 


= DUXi€ MERCERIZING COMPANY = 


CHATTANOOGA 7 tl, TENNESSEE 
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CIRCULAR MACHINES — Chapter XVIII (Cont.) — Split Foot Machine 


Dividing Cam 


THE FUNCTION OF THE DIVIDING CAM 
is to raise the jacks and their respective 
needles to a latch-clearing level so they 
will absorb the elastic yarn and knit 
a loop on every other needle along 
with an alternate loop of non-elastic 
yarn fed from the regular feed side. 

The dividing cam is brought into 
active position when the machine starts 
to knit a new sock and remains in con- 
tact with both the long and short 
butts of the jacks until the Lastic-Top 
is finished. At first the control cam, 
through the thrust bar link and lever 
connection, moves the dividing cam 
far enough inwards toward the cyl- 
inder to engage the long butt jacks 
which are under the long butt saciies 
on one side of the cylinder. When 
the last long butt jack has been ele- 
vated by this cam, it is moved all the 
way inward and elevates the short butt 
jacks. This operation continues until 
the elastic top is completed. It is 
very important that this cam be in 
place to elevate the first long jack. If 
it moves inwards too early, the cam 
will be withdrawn early and is likely 
to produce a drop stitch where the 
garter ya joins the leg. If it moves 
toward the cylinder too late; that is, 
after the first long butt jack has passed 
the forward point of the cam, either 
a butt or the cam will be broken. The 
dividing cam must be timed so that it 
is in place the instant the first long 
butt jack reaches the forward point of 
the cam. After the first butt has been 
acted on, the contro] drum may be set 
to move the dividing cam all the way 
in any time before the first short butt 
jack reaches the forward point of the 
cam. 


Eyelet Closing Cam 


On all split-foot machines the nee- 
dles and cylinder move in half revolu- 
tions—counter clockwise and _ clock- 
wise—and take yarns from both feeds 
during the knitting of the split-foot. 
If some means for knitting lap stitches 
were not provided at the point where 
the loops from both feeds join, there 
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would be open or eyelet stitches all 
along the suture seam. This would 
not only mar the appearance of the 
split- foot, but the fabric would be 
weak at the junction of the two yarns. 
To simulate the foot of English full- 
fashioned hosiery and reinforce the 
fabric at the suture seam, three spe- 
cially designed jacks and an eyelet 
closing cam are provided to elevate 
three “needles to take yarn for lap 
stitches on the backward movement of 
the needles. 

The eyelet closing cam is composed 
of two parts, 3 and +, Fig. C51 appear- 
ing in the July issue. Part 3 is the 
largest of the two and acts as a support 
for part 4 of the cam which does not 
extend to the bedplate of the machine 
as does the larger piece on the outside. 
[here is a space under the inside cam 
for the regular jack butts to pass un- 
affected. Three jacks, however, with 
long butts at a higher level than the 
regular jacks are operated by these 
cams and raise the needles on the 
auxiliary knit the lap 
stitches in the suture seam. If eyelet 
stitches appear regularly along this 
seam the uppel butt on one or more 
of these double-butt jacks is likely 
broken. If the evelet holes appear ir- 
regularly along the seam the cam is 
not functioning properly 

Like the front jack cam, the binding 
screws on the end of = lever 5 hold- 
ing the eyelet cams in place should 
always be kept tight deca the cams 
might loosen and break or bend the 
butts. The shoulder screw slot 6 
should be kept free of excess oil be- 
cause fly will cling to its surface and 
a small accumulation might be sufh- 
cient to restrict the full swing of the 
cam lever 5. The shoulder screw 
must not work loose because the lever 
may tilt the evelet cams upward, 
throwing them out of accurate adjust- 
ment. If the cams do not swing in- 
ward far enough to act on the double 
butt jacks every time, wear or slippage 
in the links and bars may be the cause. 
Binding screws in the extension pieces 
may be loosed and the levers 8 and 9 
adjusted to provide proper movement 
to the cams. 


feed side to 


Auxiliary Cam Set 
and Sinkers 


he auxiliary cam set and yarn feed 
is located on the left-hand side of the 
cylinder. Since circular hosiery is 
fashioned to fit the legs by gradually 
shortening the stitch to mé ake the leg 
smaller as the knitting cycle pro- 
gresses, mechanism is provided to 
automatically raise or lower the stitch 
cam set, as occasion demands. On the 
split-foot machine this is accom- 
plished by an auxiliary control drum 
located at the back of the machine. 
This drum is to the rear of the ma- 
chine and has four rows of segment 
cams extending around the face. Each 
row of cams has a corresponding cam 
follower or slide carried by a bracket 
that is cast integral with the vertical 
irm of the bell-crank lever. The upper 
or horizontal arm of this lever con- 
nects a vertical slide on which rests the 
auxiliary cam set. Consequently, the 
auxiliary cams are raised or lowered 
and the stitch shortened or length 
ened by the drum cams moving the 
vertical arm of the bell-crank lever. 

The cam-following slides carried by 
the bracket on the lower end of the 
vertical arm of the bell-crank lever are 
held in place by stopscrews—one for 
each slide. These screws are for ad- 
justing the stitch length of the auxili- 
ary feed yarn to suit the different parts 
of the hose. If the texture of the stitch 
rom the top of the sock to the ring 
toe on the auxiliary side is too open 
or sleazy, the first screw on the left- 
hand side of. the bracket should be 
turned slightly clockwise. This will 
force the vertical lever away from the 
fashioning cams and raise the stitch 
cams through the vertical slide con- 
nection; thus causing the stitch cams 
to draw a shorter stitch and make the 
texture closer. If the yarn is knitting 
too tight, turn this screw to the left 
until the stitch is of the correct tex- 
ture for gage and counts of yarn being 
tun. When the stitch texture of the 
leg of the hose is out of proportion 
to the other parts of the fabric, turn 
the second screw to the left to make 
the stitch tighter or looser. 
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/hen brush materials are gripped in Steel—like Fuller- 
ript—you have no worries about atmospheric tempera- 
tes affecting the brush materials or holding method— 
o tufts to fall out from splitting blocks or cement 
osening. 


hat’s why hundreds of flat cards in mills today use 
ullergript, and are constantly replacing old tufted con- 


truction as fast as possible. These pre-formed spiral 


ll-metal-back strips are easily attached to your present 


yood cores by following our simple directions. 


tudy the photograph above. There are longer bristles 
t each end of brush strip to clean the ends of the 
ats where there is no card clothing and keep them free 
foil and lint. Our Brush construction packs material 
it0 a continuous, dense strip with no gaps to permit 


sufficient cleaning of the flat clothing. 


Cleaner Top Flats Mean Better Carding 


Many Carders started with trial sets of 

Brush Refills, and results meant building 

——— full installations over a period of 

Wl MH] H excellent performance. These mills are 

sh | not located in any one section of the 
! country but spread over many States. 


| We are confident that if you will give 
them a trial on a few machines, you will 
| want only Fullergript Brushes. 


This is how a set of Fullergript Card 
Brush Refills looks ready to operate 


Here's the Installation Record of Seven Mills in 
Seven States. Names on Request. 


MACHINES NOW 
EQUIPPED WITH 


STATE TRIAL ORDER FULLERGRIPT 

Maine . alent aie ..6 sets..........202 machines 
Georgia ......... ..6 sets..........114 machines 
Massachusetts 2 Sete... ..102 machines 
South Carolina.... er 104 machines 
PGRN oc kc ccs 0% 12 sets..........139 machines 
Rhode Island...... 6 sets..........242 machines 
Tennessee ..2 sets..........126 machines 


Over 5000 Cotton Cards are in use today with Fullergript 
Replaceable Brush Strips. Why not investigate the 
economy and greater efficiency of these remarkable 
brushes? 


(Card Koom at Manville jenckxes Corporation. 
Full complement of our Brushes on all cards.) 


Ps ee 


3594 MAIN ST., INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 8C, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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THIS IS NO. 


GETTING THE MOST FROM WINDF 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


(The first of a series of articles on 
tools used with Universal Winding 
Machines. Later articles will discuss 
tools for the No. 50, No. 60, No. 90 and 
the No. 250 Sizing Machine.) 


SPECIAL TOOLS USED ON 
ROTO-CONER* 


With each installation of Roto-Coners* 
the following tools are furnished: 


Cone Holder Gauge 44-245-CAX 
Builder Cam Lever 

Gauge 44-418-2CA 
Slub Catcher Wrench 40-1084-4CA 
MacColl Slub Catcher 

Clip 44-473 
Spindle Bearing Adjust- 

ing Wrench 44-404 
Cover Plate Clip R. H. 44-327 
Cover Plate ClipL.H. 44-328 


Tension Bail Safety Screw 


Wrench (Allen-Type) WR-100 
Telltale Safety Screw 

Wrench (Allen-Type) WR-101 
Stopping Lever Safety 

Screw Wrench (Allen- 

Type WR-102 
Cam Safety Screw . 

Wrench (Allen-Type) WR-103 
Traverse Shaft Coupling 

Safety Screw Wrench 

Allen-Type WR-104 
Coupling Cam Safety 

Screw Wrench (Allen- 

Type WR-106 
Grease Gun (for Paper 

Coning only 50-2725 





41 OF A SERIES ON 


Proper use of these tools will do much 
toward keeping the winding machine in per- 
fect adjustment for quality work. Certain 
of them—such as the Safety Screw 
Wrenches — require no special explana- 
tion. The use of other tools, identified solely 
with the Roto-Coner*, is described below. 


CONE HOLDER GAUGE 


It is extremely important that the Cone 
Holder (or Tube Holder) be set in perfect 
relationship with the Rotary Traverse. The 
settings are made initially at our plant, and 
there should be no occasion for altering 
them, except when changing from one 
taper of package to another — such as 
from 9°36’ paper coning to 5°57’ wood 
coning or to paper tubing. 

When making this change, the Cone 
Holder Gauge (44-245-CAX) is used, in 
order to obtain the correct setting. The 
upper plate of the gauge on which the 
tapers are marked is adjusted to the lower 
plate by means of the two screws to indi- 
cate the desired taper. 

With the machine stopped, the Gauge 
is placed on the Rotary Traverse, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, with the Locating Arm (A 
resting securely on the frame. The Gauge 
is moved to the left until a lug which is on 
the under right-hand side of the Gauge 
touches the edge of the Rotary Traverse. 

The left arm of the person doing the 
adjusting is used to depress the Starting 
Handle, which allows the Cone Holder to 
drop onto the Gauge. With the right hand, 
the Spindle Lock Pin Nut B (NU-304-CA) 
and the Spindle Holder Arm Spring Screw 
C (SC-1315) are loosened, permitting the 







Cone Holder to be brought forward to press 
against the setting blade on the Gauge. The 
Nut (B) and Screw (C) are then tightened, 

For paper coning, it is not necessary to 
have an empty cone on the Holder, but for 
paper tubing or wood coning, the bare con. 
tainer should be on the Holder when the 
adjustment is made. 

The markings on the Gauge are clearly 
identified and it can be adjusted for the 
setting of 9°15’ or 9°36’ Paper Cones, 5°57’ 
Wood Cones, or Tubes. 


BUILDER CAM LEVER GAUGE 


The Builder Motion is properly set be. 
fore the winding machine leaves the fac- 
tory, and no adjustment should be required 
unless a change is to be made in the taper 
of the winding package (or in the infrequent 
event of a broken part). 

The re-setting is done with the Cone 
Holder raised to its highest position. On 
each Builder Stud Collar (A), Fig. 2, there 
are two screws (B shown, and another not 
shown) which, when loosened, permit the 
Collar to be adjusted so that the Builder 
Stud (C) will fit into the notch of the Gauge 

D) when the latter is inserted in the 
bottom of the Cam Lever Slot. With the 
Collar held by hand against the Spindle 
Holder Bearing (E) and the Stud firm in the 
notch, the screws are retightened. 

It will be noted there are two notches in) 
the Gauge. The notch which is 1°j," from 
the remote end of the Gauge is always used 
for the standard setting. The other notch, 
which is 1!349” from the remote end, is used 
very infrequently on special yarns. 




























Fig. 1. 
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Cone Holder Gauge 44-245-CAX 


Fig. 2. 
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CORRECTING WORKERS’ MISTAKES 


HOLD IT JOHN/ NOW | SEE 
WHERE ALL THAT BAD WORK 
COMES FROM: AFTER ALL THE 
TIME IVE SPENT ON YOU, !’D 
THINK YOU COULD MAKE A GOOD 
START UP IT'S LOUSY/ FUTHER- 


MY WAY TO CORRECT WORKERS 
IS TO START BY BEING HELPFUL, 
GET FACTS BEFORE DECIDING, 
SHARE RESPONSIBILITY, DON’T 
MAKE THE PERSON FEEL DUMB, 
AND GIVE HIM CREDIT FOR INTEL: 
LIGENCE AND AMBITION. 


BUT |'M DOING THE BEST | 
KNOW HOW, MEBBE I’M DUMB} MAN. YOU'LL NEVER BE 
BUT | JUST CAN'T SEEM TO D0 | ABLE TO KEEP OR DEVELOP 
PEOPLE BY BLASTING 
THEM. BETTER CORRECT 


IT LIKE YOU WANT IT, 
MORE, IF YOU DONT- BLA,BLA,BLA,BLA! \\MORE, 


DIPLOMACY. PEOPLE NEED 
JACKING UP NOW AND THEN. 
YOU TALK LIKE YOU WANT ME} BLOOD PRESSURE, GET YOUR 
TO APOLOGIZE TO THEM FOR | PRODUCTION, AND KEEP YOUR 


THEIR MISTAKES, OPERATIVES AT THE SAME TIME. 


HAVE IT YOUR WAY, MRJONES,| COULDN'T HELP BUT HEAR 
YOU BAWL OUT THAT NEW 


PEOPLE TACTFULLY 


1 DON’T BELIEVE IN ALL THIS | YoU’RE MAD NOW, BILL. THINK 
IT OVER, AND SEE IF MY WAY 
ISN'T BEST. YOU/LL LOWER YOUR 


YOU'RE TELLING ME, WHEN I'VE 
BEEN AT THIS GAME 20 YEARS? 
SOME FOLKS ARE JUST TOO 

DUMB TO LEARN/ HOW WOULD 
YOU HANDLE THEM, SMART GUY? 


YOU MODERN FOREMEN ARE A 
BUNCH OF SOFTIES, WHY A WORKERS 
GOT TO EXPECT A DRESSING DOWN 
OCCASIONALLY OR HE‘LL FORGET 
WHO'S BOSS. ALL WORKERS DON’T 
RESPOND TO GOOD TREATMENT 


Is it ever good foremanship to baw] out workers for mistakes, or do they respond better to helpfulness and 


tactful correction? 


Letters from Readers 


Overseers Should Stick to 
Immediate Production 


The Overseer and Post-War Planning” 
Pete & Bill, August, 1943 


r Pete & Bill: 

We have executives in our plant 
thot are paid to plan for the post-war 
period. Our job, as Bill has pointed 
ou', is to keep the war orders rolling 
out of the mill as fast as we can. The 
bows fighting across the seas need 
those items, and I for one intend to 
ce that we produce cloth as fast as 
the looms will weave it. 


LE WORLD, OCTOBER, !943 


K:xecutives are paid to look out for 
the interests of the company, and as 
part of their work, they should plan 
for the future. 

What can we overseers do with post 
war planning if we wanted to? We 
know very little about markets, about 
capacitics of rooms outside of ours, 
and very little about the general trend 
in the textile field because our problem 
has always been the matter of produc 
tion in our Own room. 

If we are to assist in post-war plan 
ning, let the company officials do most 
of the overall planning as to new fields 


(Your published letters will be paid for—see panel on next page.) 


and new products. ‘Then, they can 
come to my department and say, “Can 
vou make this type of fabric?” That is 
the part that we overseers can play in 
post-war planning — giving technical 
information when it is requested. 


J. C. (Ga.) 


Let the Overseer Advise 
on Post-War 


“The Overseer and Post-War Planning” 
Pete & Bill, August, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


‘This country needs all the advice on 
post-war activities that it can possibly 
get. If it doesn’t harness the solid, 
practical opinion of the operating 
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executives of industry to help pull the 
United States and the world up out of 
the bog of war and hate into which 
they have settled, then a rcal oppor- 
tunity will have been wasted. If there 
is no clearing house for our supcrin- 
tendents and overseers to go to with 
ideas and suggestions, then they ought 
to set up such a clearing house them- 
selves, and enlist the workers too. By 
all means let them lick the current 
roblems and keep up production, but 
et them give of their working knowl- 
edge to shape a better future for our 
youngsters and for the generations yet 
to come. 
F. U. L. (Va.) 


He Votes for Vacations 


“Vacations, Overhauling and Production” 
Pete & Bill, September, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


By all mcans the vacations! Rest 
your man (and woman) power and 
rehabilitate your machinery at the 
same time. Management plays around 
with many little devices to cut absen- 
tecism, and often passes up one big 
thing that would do the trick un- 
assisted. While the machines are being 
put back into good running shape, the 
fellows who sneak a day now and then 
to go fishing or to a ball game can 
satisfy this urge without holding up 
production schedules. Once the urge 
has been satisfied that man may be as 


regular as clock-work for the rest of the 
year. But seriously, one big job on the 
equipment of most plants will save 
many minor shut-downs during the 
next six or eight months. 
Yours for cfficiency, 
1.A.D. (N. ¥.) 


It Depends on the Mill 


“Vacations, Overhauling and Production” 
Pete & Bill, September, 1943 


Dear Pete & Bill: 


This cancelling of vacations, that 
you two jawed about in the September 
issue, is after all an individual decision 
for each mill to make with the best 
interests of its immediate job on war 
production in mind. Many mills don’t 
need a week’s time for a general over- 
haul. They have been doing a good 
job from week to week, and if they are 
running only six days out of the seven, 
then that seventh day gives them 
opportunity to fix things up to the 
best extent which their manpower and 
spare parts situation permits. 

On the other hand, a mill that has 
been running full seven days a week, 
or one which had not done a good 
weck-to-week maintenance job, could 
use that vacation time to advantage. 
Obviously unless there is reasonably 
good overhauling, breakdowns and de- 
fective goods will cut the usable output 
for the war effort, so you might as 


well stop and put the machinery in 
best possible shape. A third class of 
mills that could well have vacations 
are those not extensively engaged on 
war orders at all. 

Of course, the policy of a vacation 
with pay kas been spreading in recent 
years, but there are still many mills 
which do not practice it. Your discus- 
sion has particular interest for such 
mills as do usually give a paid vacation, 
since the skipping of the annual vaca- 
tion has been accompanicd by payment 
of the vacation salary as a bonus. That 
fact takes money matters out of the 
argument and returns the decision to 
the individual mill merely on the basis 
of whether its production is helped or 
not. Anyway the vacation season has 
passed! 

Jake Smit (N.C.) 


LETTERS TO PETE & BILL are paid for when 
published, without regard to length. We 
use letters (not over 200 words) discussing 
material in this department or any other 
pertinent matter. Contributions of greater 
than specified length may be given con- 
sideration as articles. Suggestions for the 
Pete & Bill dialogue are also welcome 
and if used will be paid for. If these pages 
interest you—contribute something to them 
to interest others. Address PETE & BILL, 
Textile World, 330 West 42nd Street, New 


York 18, N. Y. 


Memories of Old Man Carelessness—By Martha Pittenger 


NO. 10. DOWN THE LADDER TO FAILURE 


Many people climb the ladder to 
success—but, its my purpose to send 
them down the ladder to failure. By 
failure, I mean anything from mere 
disobeying of safety rules, to a miser- 
able rest between snowy sheets in a 
hospital bed, or maybe in a box six 
feet under. 

Not long ago, an overhead hanger 
got hot, and Bill comes along with his 
mind more on the hanger than on the 
condition of the ladder he pushed up 
to the job. I was happy when I saw 
that he didn’t look at the ladder at all 
“Go up fast!” I urged him. 

X marked the place that needed his 
attention; another X marked the spot 
where Bill hit the floor. He started up 
the ladder like a monkey going up a 
coconut tree, not looking at the steps. 


His eyes were on the hanger, like the 
monkey gazing at the coconut. 

As he neared the top, a step broke. 
Bill might have saved himself, but he 
held tools in one hand, and the other 
hand didn’t grab anything else besides 
air. 
Yeap, poor Bill, went down the lad- 
der to failure—failure to avoid a lost 
time accident. Someone else had failed 
too, whoever knew the step was faulty, 
by not seeing it was fixed, or the lad- 
der put away until it was fixed. But ! 
naturally didn’t help anyone do that! 

Some folks try to help others be suc- 
cessful, and if they try hard enough, 
they average about two out of ten, but 
I can get all ten to be failures, ‘cause 
they are bound to fail when they take 
me as a companion. 


— 
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Employee-Morale Boosters 





War Needs Impressed 
on Nashua Workers 


Nashua Mfg. Co. has issued “A Call 
to Battle Stations’”—a leaflet aimed at 
the workers and showing through 
many illustrations from the Army and 
Navy that materials made in the firm’s 
plants are in active use on fighting 
fronts. This appeal to the workers is 
direct and spectacular and in line with 
the expressed desire of Governmental 
agencies that home-front workers 
should be made to feel the importance 
of their tasks. 

“The munitions you make are vital 
to our fighting forces everywhere,” 
the leaflet points out. 


& 


Plaque for Great 
Safety Record 


Employes of the Greensboro (N.C.) 
Weaving Co. were awarded a plaque 
by J. F. Van Namee, Charlotte, N. C., 
safety engineer of the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., for their record of 
maintaining $2,000,000 man_ hours 
continuous operation during the last 
four years, four months and four days 
without any lost time for accidents.” 
Superintendent M. C. Ramm, of the 
plant, and E. H. Wilkins, assistant 
secretary-treasurer of the Burlington 
Mills Corp., of which the weaving 
company is a subsidiary, were also 
commended. 


A 


Dramatizes Fight to 
Outproduce the Axis 


The workers of the Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Co. Bridgeport, Conn., 
plant that produces for the 
Navy, know that they are fighting the 
Japs and the Nazis directly because of 
a novel presentation recently put on 
by the company. 

The company obtained from the 
public library a list of names of in- 
Custrial plants in Germany and Japan 
which manufacture products similar 
to those of M. M. & M. A short 
iccording was then made in the be- 
g.nning of which was a Jap commen- 
‘itor speaking in a most belligerent 
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tone and terms. ‘his was followed on 
the recording by an interpretor, stating 
that the speaker was a worker in a 
particular tactory in Yokahoma, and 
that he personally was prepared to out- 
produce any American worker in Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, making the 
same product. 

The recordings are played for the 
workers to impress upon them that 
they are in affect fighting the Axis 
workers in the same way that our 
armed forces are engaging the Axis’ 
fighting men. 


A 


Suggestions Take 
Big Jump 


‘The spur of war has been responsi- 
ble for a flood of production sugges- 
tions, which, during the first five 
months of this year, netted employees 
of B. F. Goodrich Co. a total of $16,- 
980 for their ideas, as compared to 
$16,255 similarly awarded during the 
entire 12 months of last year, accord- 
ing to Robert Schlemmer, head of 
the suggestion department. A total of 
3,633 suggestions were received in the 
five months as compared to 4,746 for 
all of 1942. Total awards for five 
months was 1,266 as compared to 
1,389 for all of last year. 





BLIND FLORENCE MAHAN has two 
brothers serving their country with the 


armed forces. On the home front Florence 
hems sheets at the Illinois Industries for 
the Blind which produces bed linen for the 
government. She resigned a secure and 
comfortable job to take one that gave di- 
rect contribution to the war effort. She 
and other blind workers set up a 1.8% 
absentee record last year. 


Women in Draper 
Office for First Time 


Women have broken the 127-year 
tradition of the Draper Corp. plant at 
Hopedale, Mass., with the employ- 
ment of 41 of their sex in the main 
office, where formerly only men had 
worked since the company was 
founded in 1816. 

More than 500 women now are 
employed at the plant, 400 of whom 
have replaced men called into the 
armed services. Also for the first time, 
women now are used in the drafting 
room and experimental department. 


A 
Offer Employees Job 
Instruction Training 


A course in Job Instruction Train- 
ing is being offered employees of Pacific 
Mills at Lyman, S. C. More than 200 
men and women have already com- 
pleted the course and as many more 
are scheduled to attend. 

The course teaches the class mem- 
bers how to instruct those who are 
under théir supervision so that each 
new employee will know how to per- 
form his duties before he begins his 
new job. 

The classes are being taught by 
James Cobb, C. B. Hayes, Jr., Fred 
H. Parris and Jack Welborn, who 
were specially trained under WMC 
instructors. 

A 


Dept. of Labor 
Backs Safety Courses 


In-plant training courses for 625,000 
foremen to improve safety conditions 
in war production was started in Sep- 
tember under the guidance of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor. Courses will be 
directed by many of the 40,000 war 
plant supervisors who have completed 
safety training courses conducted in 
116 engineering colleges. 

“The new program of foremen 
safety training represents a fundamen- 
tal shift in emphasis and a step on 
the way to ultimate on-the-job safety 
knowledge for 12,500,000 workers in 
war industries,” said Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. | (Continued on next page) 
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‘Training will cover specific safety 
problems of the plant and industry. 
Special agents of the National Com- 
mittee will assist supervisors in class 
instruction. Outlines, guides, text ma- 
terial, references and supplementary 
bulletins have been prepared by the 
Labor Department’s Division of Labor 
Standards. Consultation service is also 
offered to smaller war plants by the 
special agents of the Department of 
Labor. 

Information about the free super- 
visory training courses may be obtained 
from the Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, in the leaflet entitled ‘What 
Would You Pay For 8000 Years Ex- 
perience?” 


=) 
an 


Ware Shoals Allotted 
Nursery Fund 


Among allotments recently approved 
by the Federal Works Administration 
was $12,238 for one nursery for 70 
children and two child-care centers 
for 358 school children from May | 
to Oct. 31 at Ware Shoals, S. C. > 


Aa 
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Bravery on the 
Home Front 


War breeds fortitude at home as 
well as on the battlefield. Mrs. Ruth 
Grantland, employe of a Chattanooga, 
Tenn., hosiery mill, was at her ma- 
chine when the Navy Department 
notified her that her sailor husband 
had been wounded in action. She de- 
clined to leave her post, declaring she 
could do more for her husband by 
sticking to her job. 


z 
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Diet as a 
Morale Booster 


Labor man: agement in some war pro- 
duction plants needs suggestions and 
aid so that war workers will have a well- 
rounded daily diet, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins has stated on the bi isis of a 
survey made by the Women’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor. ‘The sur- 
vey pointed out that the Government 
has mapped balanced diets for indus- 
trial workers and OPA’s rationing 
branch is willing to make allowances 
for increased food allotments if labor 
or management will take the initiative 
and work out mass-feeding facilities. 

“The Women’s Bureau has formu- 
lated standards for eating periods for 
women in war plants—a minimum of 
30 minutes time, a menu that includes 


NORTH STAR VICE-PRESIDENT CROWNS 
A MINNEAPOLIS QUEEN: As a feature of 
the North Star Woolen Mill Co.'s recent 
annual employee's party in Minneapolis, De- 
light Jaax, office worker, was selected by a 
board of judges as the company's ‘Queen’ 
to participate in the competition for ‘Queen 
of the Lakes’ in the Minneapolis Aquaten- 
nial. The title and crown was officially be- 
stowed on Miss Jaax, a twenty-year old 


blonde, by Vice President Ward R. Hickok, 
as shown above. More than 700 North 
Star employees attended the party and 189 
received awards for years of service, with 
26 receiving the award for more than 25 
years with the company. 


hot, nutritious foods at a reasonable 
price and a pleasant place in which to 
eat away from the workroom,” the 
report said. 

In a recent survey of 183 war plants, 
Bureau agents found that 123 gave 30 
minutes for lunch, not paid for in the 
worker's wages. One-fifth of the plants 
paid for lunch periods, ranging from 
15 to 30 minutes. Of 177 plants re- 
porting on facilities, about 60% had 
cafeterias or mobile canteens serving 
hot food of some kind. The findings 
reflected a wide variety of conditions 
—some fully meeting Women’s Bureau 
standards. But the Bureau also discov- 
ered that thousands of war workers 
have no hot food during working 
hours, must cat lunch in 15 minutes, 
eat in the open, exposed to all weather 
variations, or in unsanitary rest rooms. 
Such conditions usually result in high 
rates of absentecism. 


LR 
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Workers Donate 
Army “Peep” 


A parade of employees of Virgimia 
Woolen Mills, Winchester, Va., from 
the plant to the Winchester City Hall 
preceded the presentation by the work: 
ers one day recently of a “peep” to 


the Army. ‘he workers contributed 
money for the “peep” in addition to 
their purchases of War Bonds which 
totaled $154,725 through June 30. 
‘The woolen company, which manufac- 
tures suiting and military woolens, cur- 
rently employs from 600 to 700 per- 
sons. 


ee 


& 
Beats Absenteeism 
by Lottery 


One southern textile mill has been 
fairly successful in curtailing absen- 
teeism by instituting a lucky number 
contest. Employees with full cards (48 
hours, as that is the plant’s work-week) 
each week get their names tossed in a 
hat and the one drawn gets a $25 
war bond. Each month, those with 
perfect attendance records for the 
month are eligible for another drawing 
in which the lucky number gets a $50 
war bond. 


A 
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Arranges for 
Company Pension 


Beginning July 1, employees of the 
American Viscose Corp., Roanoke, 
Va., are protected against the hazards 
of old age and loss of health under a 
recently worked-out plan whereby they 
will receive retirement annuities in 
addition to a separate company finan- 
cial pension based on past earnings, 
according to Leroy H. Smith, manager 
of the Roanoke viscose plant. 


A 


Arlington Hires 
Women as Dyers 


Women are replacing men almost 
daily in many departments of Law- 
rence textile mills. One of the most 
recent changes was in the dye house 
and wet finishing room at Arlington 
Mills, when ten women took their 
places at dye ‘kettles. In Arlington’s 
wet finishing department women have 
taken over the operation of dryers, 
fulling mills, crabbing machines, ete. 


AS 
A 


Inspirational Meeting 
for Cone Employees 


Bernard M. Cone, chairman of thie 
board of directors of the Proximity 
Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C., pre- 
sided at an inspirational program at- 
tended by 7,060 workers of the plant 
in recognition of their excellent pro- 


destin record. 
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A $25 War Bond will be awarded each month for 
the most useful “kink” published in this department. 
This contest is open to all readers of TEXTILE 
WORLD, and there is no limit to the number of 
entries any one person may make. 

Contributions must be received not later than the 
last day ot the month to be eligible for the award 
for the second succeeding month. Items may pertain 
to production methods, mill engineering, satety, 
cutting costs, improving quality, speeding up pro- 
duction; in brief, any little device, stunt, kink; or 
short-cut which you have tried out in your own mill 
and which you believe will be helpful to other mill 


Device for Preventing Double Picks 


THIS MONTH'S PRIZE WINNER 


A $25 WAR BOND FOR YOUR IDEA 


men. The items should be short, preferably not ove: 
300 words. Previously published material is not 
eligible for the award. Judges of the contest are 
the editors of TEXTILE WORLD. 

TEXTILE WORLD shall have the right to publish 
any item submitted. Items which are published will 
be paid for at our regular rate for this type of matter 
with extra payment for appropriate sketches or 
photographs. The sketch you submit need not be a 
finished drawing. 

Contributions should be addressed to: Technical 
Editor, TEXTILE WORLD, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York. 


box, the cam has let the lever down, 
the bolt has returned to its operating 
position, and the thread cutter can 
sever the filling ends.—Alfred R. 
Kandler, Norwich, Conn. 


Double picks can result from the 
illing being cut by the temple cutter 
while the loom is running or when 
the loom is started carelessly with the 
shuttle in the right box. This is espe- 
aally true when the filling yarn is a 
tiff material. 

In order to avoid these defects, a 
device as shown in the accompanying 
ketch can be installed. In this case 
the thread-cutter heel does not come 


in contact with the lay, but with a 
bolt which is fixed on a moving bar. 
The motion of this bar is effected by a 
cam fixed on the camshaft. 

When the shuttle is in the right 
box, the cam lifts the lever, the bar on 
the lay moves to the left, and the bolt 
is withdrawn and does not strike 


against the thread-cutter heel. As a re- 


sult the thread cutter does not oper- 
ate. When the shuttle is in the left 


Bolt 
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Device which prevents double picks. 
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How to Clean Heddles 


When a white viscose rayon or ace- 
tate rayon warp runs out, the heddles 
are usually found to be covered with 
white waste particles and lint, or they 
are soiled with chalk-powder and are 
sticky from sizing particles which col- 
lected while the warp was being woven. 

In this case the heddles must be 
cleaned before another warp is put in 
the loom. The heddles should be taken 
out of the harness frames and put in 
a clean barrel, so they may be steamed 
with live steam or boiling water for an 
hour or longer. In this bath the hard- 
ened sizing waste which stuck to the 
heddles will soften up. 

When the heddles are ready to be 
taken out of this bath, they should be 
lifted carefully and the water drops 
which collected on the heddles meld 
be shaken off. 

A rectangular container partly filled 
with a cleaning fluid should then re- 
ceive the heddles. The cleaning fluid 
will do a better job if the heddles are 
given a slight shaking while they are 
in this bath. After that, they are put 
in a third container which has been 
partly filled with sawdust. The ob- 
ject of this operation is to dry the 
heddles from the cleaning fluid and 
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Saw-odust container 





Rectangular box holds sawdust for 
drying heddles. 


to give the heddles a slight rubbing 
with the sawdust. 

Then take a good soft brush and rid 
them from the sawdust and you will 
be surprised to see what a good job 
you did, the old heddles will look neat 
and clean as new ones.—S.R.E. (Pa.) 


Calculator for Mill 
Engineers and Electricians 


Plant engineers and electricians will 
find the KVA-KW-HP Calculator a 
useful gadget to have on hand; it saves 
much time in making routine calcula- 
tions involving electrical capacities. It 
solves single and three-phase problems 
expressed by the following formulas: 

1. Single phase — 


Volts x Amps 
1000 
Volts x Amps x P.F. 
ow ce 1000 


Volts x Amps xX P.F. 


Kva = 


2. Three phase— 


V3 Volts x Amps 
1000 


- V3 Volts x Amps x P.F. 
= 1000 


4 V3 Volts x Amps x P.F. 
oe once gage emer 


The range of the calculator 5 to 200 
(Kva., Kw., or Hp., as the case may 
be) can be extended easily to cover a 
range of 50 to 2000 merely by multi- 
plying all values by 10. It can be used 
to find Kva., Kw., or Hp. from known 
values of amps and volts; similarly it 
will determine amps for given values 
of voltage, Kva., Kw., and Hp. Thus, 
knowing the size motor to be installed, 
an electrician can quickly determine 
amps—from this he knows what size 
wire to use for the circuit. Conversely, 
having read amps at transformer ter- 


Kva = 


Kw 


Hp 
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minals—the calculator tells what load, 
in Kva., the transformer is carrying. 

To assemble, cut out both disks 
(also small windows) and mount on 
cardboard with rubber cement. Punch 
the center holes carefully; then insert 
a small brass bolt in the holes. Wash- 
ers, if used, will save wear and tear on 
the paper. The bolt should be tight- 
ened to give the proper pressure on the 
disks—they must hold their sctting, 
yet turn easily. A drop of solder ap- 
plied to the nut will make the assem- 
bly permanent.—V. W. Palen, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 















































KVA-KW-HP Calculator (approxi- 
mately !/5 size) 


Diagonal Blade 
Screwdriver 


For use in the upper end of needle 
cylinders where it is impossible to 
hold a screwdriver in line with the 
axis of a screw, as shown in the sketch, 


a screwdriver having the blade ground 


at a suitable angle to fit the work will 
be found better than an offset screw- 
driver. This is because it is effective 
through a half turn of a screw and 
avoids changing ends of the screw- 
driver as with the offset style. The 
longest side of the blade should always 


Stripper for Condenser 


a high polish.—G.S. (S.C.) 


Bottom of 
groove shohtly 
inchned to 
CaVSse SCrew 
to craw top 
down 


Diagonal blade screwdriver. 


be kept in the bottom half of the screy 
head, thus avoiding injury of the slot 
ted cnd. This diagonal screwdriver 
will also be found useful in other 
places where adjacent parts of a ma. 
chine cause the ordinary screwdriver to 
be held at an incline to the work 
Walter A. Simond (N.H.) 
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The picker room in our mill hadj West 
trouble with the overhead condense: tecen 
screen collecting cotton. It was neces- ff Mr. 
sary for the fixer to climb up a ladder ff teseai 
and clean the screen several times af tions 
shift in order to keep the condenser ff the i1 
functioning properly. This job became ff ous c 
quite a nuisance until someone with 
thought of stripping the screen con-§ recte 
tinuously by some mechanical means 

An effective stripper was devised by Af 
covering a wooden screen press roll 
with card stripper clothing so that the 
knees of the wires rotated into the 
screen. This improvised stripper not 
only kept the screen free of matted 
fibers but also gave the screen surface 
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A stripper roll keeps overhead con- 
denser screen free of cotton. 
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Douglas G. Woolf Joins 
Textile Research Institute 


Douglas G. Woolf has resigned as 
editor-in-chief of TexT1LE Wor tp to 
become vice president and director of 
information of the Textile Research 
Institute, Inc., New York. He will 
direct all the information services of 
the institute, which include the maga- 
zine, Textile Research, of which po 
Jacobs continues as editor, and the ab- 
stracts and supplementary publications. 
He also will direct the projects which 
will be formulated by the economic 
research committee of the institute, 
under the chairmanship of Robert R. 
West, president of Esmond Mills, who 
recently accepted that responsibility. 
Mr. Woolf also will have charge of 
research in employer-employce _rela- 
tions, and will assist the president of 
the institute as liaison officer with vari- 
ous committees, research projects, and 
with members. His efforts will be di- 
rected particularly toward the post-war 
problems of the textile industry. 

After leaving Cornell University in 
1911, Mr. Woolf spent several years 
as a textile chemist in cotton bleach- 
eries. He went to Persia in 1914 and 
installed there his own process for dye- 
ing wool for Oriental rugs. He joined 
TextrLtE Wortp in 1916 as an as- 
ustant editor, and in 1930 succeeded 
Charles H. Clark as editor-in-chief. 
While he served in the latter capacity, 
TextrLE Wor xp earncd an Associated 
Business Papers award for outstanding 
service to its industry. Mr. Woolf also 
won two personal Associated Business 
Papers awards for editorials, and re- 
ceived acclaim throughout the industry 
for forceful and conscientious writing. 
He is author of the book, “The Busi- 
ness Paper Editor at Work,” and is a 
member of many textile and publish- 
ing associations. 

In commenting on his new connec- 
tion, Mr. Woolf stated: “I have a deep 
conviction that the future of the tex- 
tile industry depends upon a com- 
pletely open-minded approach to its 
post war problems, involving not only 
competition from other industries for 
its markets, but also intra-industry 
com»etition among fibers and_ types 
of machinery. That means research. 
Fortunately, there is a current growth 
of interest in research in all parts of 
the textile industry, as evidenced by 
the ‘ormation of several new organiza- 
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tions. There is no limit for textile re- 
search; consequently there is no reason 
for competition among these new re- 
search enterprises. But there is need for 
coordination. It is my hope that the 
Textile Research Institute, Inc., repre- 
senting as it does all branches of the 
industry and all sections of the coun 
try, may serve as a coordinating in- 
fluence, by means of which all the 
organizations will work together toward 
a common objective: the elevation of 
the textile industry to a position of 
security for capital, management, and 
labor.” 

Edwin D. Fowle, who as reported 
on page 64, succeeds Mr. Woolf in 
his former editorial post, comments as 
follows: “A strong proponent of co- 
operative research, as his editorials 
have consistently shown, Mr. Woolf 
should be in a position to contribute 
materially to an endeavor which is of 
great potential importance to the tex- 
tile industry. He will be missed by his 
former associates, but TEXTILE 
Wor p’s good wishes follow him, and 
this publication will enthusiastically 
watch and record his progress in his 
new line of work.” 

Mr. Woolf is a member of Textile 
Institute, of England; American Cot- 
ton Mfrs. Assn., National Assn. of 
Cotton Mfrts., Southern Textile Assn., 
and American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. 


C.T.I. Focuses Meeting 
on Post-War 


“Post-War Planning for Cotton 
Textiles” will be the theme of the 
17th annual mecting of the Cctton- 
Textile Institute to be held in New 
York on Oct. 20 and 21. 

Several prominent cuthorities on 
economic and industrial planning will 
address the opening session on Oct. 
20. At that session also will be pre- 
sented a report on the year’s develop- 
ments and the industry’s attitude 
toward current problems from Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president. 

Departing somewhat from its usual 
program, the Institute at the after- 
noon session will sponsor several for- 
ums at which matters cf outstanding 
interest to the industry will be dis- 
cussed, and forums scheduled to date 
will deal with the situation in machin- 
ery supplies, post-war prospects for 
textile exports, and the steps to be 
taken to bring about an orderly ter- 
mination of war contracts when the 
war comes to an end. 

On Oct. 19, the Textile Square 
Club will tender a reception to the 
Marine Corps at the Hotel Astor to 
which all members of the Institute 
have been invited. 


, = 


Shortage of Tire Cord 
Foreseen 


Inadequate supplies of both ravon 
and cotton cord threaten the 1944 
tire program according to the warning 
sounded by Donald M. Nelson in a 
letter to the Truman Committee of 
the Senate. “One broad conclusion is 
unescapable”, he adds,, “namely, that 
our problem from now on is not one 
of deciding whether to use rayon or 
cotton but rather of being able to 
provide a sufficient quantity of both.” 

However, accompanying his letter 
to the Senate was the approved re- 
port of his assistants, James Jacobson 


and H. Leroy Whitney, recommending 


the conversion of an additional 40,- 
000,000 Ib. of manufacturing capacity 
to the production of high-tenacity 
rayon for tire cord. The report, which 
was made at the request of the Tru- 
man committee for further investiga- 
tion of rayon versus cotton tire cord, 
showed a superiority of 25% for rayon 





NEWS OF THE MONTH 


over standard cotton cord in synthetic 
tires, according to recent Army tests. 
In all, 844 cotton tires and 24] rayon 
cord tires were tested. 

WPB has not indicated the way in 
which the conversion of an additional 
40,000,000 Ib. capacity for high-te- 
nacity rayon will be carried out. 
Washington reports indicate _ that 
there will be a substantial cut in the 
civilian production of viscose process 
rayon yarn to allow conversion of this 
machinery, at least temporarily, to 
high-tenacity yarn. 

Meantime, the Office of Civilian 
Requirements is concerned over the 
tightness of the civilian rayon goods 
market and it is admitted that civilians 
are bound to feel the shortage. Arthu 
D. Whiteside, director of OCR, has 
asked that a study be made of the 
rayon industry to step up production 
if possible. Twelve producers of cot 
ton and rayon tire cord and rayon fucl 
cell varns already have been directed 
by WPB to operate their facilitics to 
maximum production regardless of any 
orders, regulations or directives to the 
contrary. 


7 “F 


Wool Fiber Research 


A discovery that may be of funda 
mental importance in interpreting 
many of the properties of wool fiber 
has been made at the National Bureau 
of Standards, using the electron micro- 
scope—an instrument which can re- 
solve details down to one. six-mil 
lionth of an inch. 

In their study of wool fibers, 
Charles W. Hock and Howard F. 
McMurdie were able to resolve the 
fibrous structure of the cortical cells 
into still finer microfibrils, whereas 
the scale cells showed little or no in 
ternal organization. This difference 
between the fibrous structure of the 
cortex and the non-fibrous  structurc 
of the cuticle may account for the dis 


AVONDALE GETS SEVEN PENNANTS: At recent "E" Award ceremony in Sylacauga, Ala, 
headquarters for the Avondale Mills group, and the site of Eva Jane, Sallie B. No. 1, Sallie 
B. No. 2, Catherine and Central Mills. Seven pennants were presented, one for the Syl 
cauga group, one for each of the plants located at Alexander City, Birmingham, LaFayette 


Pell City, Stevenson and Sycamore. 
ceremonies. 


Governor Chauncey Sparks of Alabama was master o 
Brig.-Gen. Allen B. Kimball, Commanding General, Jeffersonville QM Depot 


made the principal address; Capt. H. J. Norton (S C) U. S. Navy, Commanding Officer 
Naval Supply Depot, New Orleans, La., presented the pins and read citation. Hugh Comer 
shown above at left, executive vice-president of the mill, with appropriate introduc: 
tory remarks, read a statement from Donald Comer accepting the award. 


similar behavior of these two layers 
when the fiber is immersed in swelling 
media in dyes and other reagents. ‘This 
explanation is borne out by the fact 
that the differences in chemical com- 
position of various parts of the wool 
fiber are believed to be slight. 


7, wT F 


Textile Chemists 
Plan Meetings 


‘The Technical Program Committec 
of the New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of ‘Textile Chemists 
& Colorists has selected the following 
dates for meetings during the 1943- 
1944 season: Oct. 22 (Intersectional 
Contest); Dec. 3; Feb. 4; April 
and May 19. 


ma 


‘3 reo. aS : 
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AT UNION BLEACHERY "E'’ AWARD: W. M. McLaurine, secretary- treasurer of ACMA 


was master of ceremonies. 


Lt. Col. C. C. Baldwin, Jr., of the Quartermaster General's 


office, presented the pennant to R. W. Arrington, president of Union Bleachery. Lt. Comdr. 
U. E. Sibley, U. S. N., presented the pins to employee representative W. A. Bishop. 
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Gray Work Dress for Sailors 


Under a change in uniform regula 
tions, enlisted men of the Navy soon 
will wear gray undress or working um 
forms abroad ship. ‘The gray working 
uniform will differ from the present 
white undress uniform only in color. 
Design and fabric will not be changed 

Specifications for the new undress 
gray uniforms are now being draw 
by the Clothing Division of the Bu 
reau of Supplies & Accounts. Larg: 
quantities of gray cotton twill are be 
ing purchased. 

Blue dungarees will continue to b 
worn for work aboard ship and ashore 
but issuance of the gray working um 
form is expected to ease the wear to 
which the dungarees are subjected an¢ 
therefore reduce the replacement 1 
quirements for that clothing item. 


vvyv 


Technical Aid for 
Smaller War Plants 


A technical advisory service to aid 
small plants has been established by 
the Smaller War Plants Corp. Rich- 
ard C. Cooke, Regional Director ot 
the SWPC, Region I, which takes i 
all New England, has appointed Mal 
colm S$. Jones as technical advisor 
consultant to devote his full time to 
this service. Mr. Jones is a graduate 
mechanical engineer. His headquartet 
will be at 17 Court St., Boston 8. 

(Continued on page 144) 
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FOR THE AS 


1. "Fiber from the Spinner's View- 
point,” is the title of an article appearing 
in the June issue of The Whitin Review, 
published by Whitin Machine Works, and 
should be of great interest to all textile 
men as it deals with the various properties 


of natural and man-made fibers. Material 
such as the relationship in _ breaking 


strength of various fibers as to that of cot 
ton, relationship between twist per inch 
and breaking strength, and like material 1s 
discussed in this article. 


2. The process of boiling off and pre- 
paring cotton, in woven and knitted goods 
tor the bleaching and dyeing operations, 
is discussed in an article appearing in the 
\ugust issue of The Houghton Line, pub 


lished by EF. F Houghton & Co 


3. Increasing production i warp 
lressing and weaving is one of a number of 
subjects discussed in the June-July-August 
issue Of Davis & Furber News, published 
by Davis & Furber Machine Co. Upkeep 
and maintenance of textile equipment 
also covered, 


4. Overhead handling of heavy beams 
tor slashers and also the handling of heavy 
rolls at imspection, is mentioned in an 
ticle appearing in the August issue of The 
Swirling Column, published by American 
MonoRail Co. 


5. Textile mill engineers will be in- 
terested in an article entitled ‘“Here’s What 
Happens When Voltage Dips or Jumps,” 
ippearing in the July issue of Sylvania 


Lighting News, published by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. This article deals with 
+} 


the effects of light output from voltage 
increases or decreases and also contains a 
graph showing the effects of lumen output 
resulting from voltage dips and jumps 


6. Military uses of coated textile fab- 
rics of various types are illustrated and de- 
ed in a booklet entitled, ‘““The Family 
\lonsanto Plastics,” offered by Mon- 
santo. Chemical Co., Plastics Division. 
Ph ographs are shown and descriptions 

uned of the application of resins to 
WORLD 
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army raincoats, hot water bags and to 
camouflaged ponchos. 


7. Heat diffusers of the blower type 
are illustrated and eagineering data given 
in a folder issued by Carrier Corp., describ 
ing types 46 P, O and R heat diffusers 
used to heat and ventilate large areas 


8. Fabricated piping is described in a 
64-page book on piping offered by the 
l'lori Pipe Co. Interesting general applica- 
tions of various types of fabricated pipes 
are covered 


9. “The Annual 1942 Review,” covcr- 
ing Allis-Chalmers engineering progress, has 
been issued this year in a 64-page edition, 
by AllisChalmers Mfg. Co. im which 
is described advancements im various 
fields of engineering such as blowers and 
compressors, electrical equipment, feed 
water treating and many other fields 


10. Infra-red drying is discussed and a 
number of applications illustrated in a 
folder offered by Wil Son Mfg. Corp 


11. “Electric Motor Maintenance," is 
the title of a 6-page folder offered by Key 
stone Electric Co. covering various phases 
of maintenance of electric motors. Special 
consideration is given to bearings. 


12. Textile executives interested in 
man-made fibers for the post-war period 
will find an illustrated booklet entitled, 
“Velon, the Miracle Material for the 
World of ‘Tomorrow,’ of tremendous 
interest. Photographs of Velon fabrics in 
actual color are shown and numerous in 
teresting applications of Velon are illus 
trated. 


13. “Industrial Humidifying,” is the 
title of a folder offered by The Bahnson 
Co. and should’ be of interest to textile 
mill engineers as it describes various types 
of industrial humidifiers and gives data as 
to their capacity. 


14. Increasing production through the 
use of light-reflecting floors is discussed in 
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“Light From 


a 24-page book entitled, 
Floors Speeds War Production,” published 


by Universal Atlas Cement Co. Increased 
lighting of underside surfaces by 61% has 
been claimed and. vertical work 
are increased in illumination by 20°; 


surfaces 


15. Increased cleaning of long staple 
cotton and rayon is discussed in a folder 
entitled, ““The Superior Cleaner,” offered 
by The Centrif-Air Machine Co., Inc 
This type of cleaner is illustrated and its 
features enumerated. 


16. Methods of replacing worn-out 
windows with glass brick are described in 
detail in a new booklet released by Insulux 
Products Division of the Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. Specifications, technical data 
and typical construction details are in 
cluded as well as photographs and details 
of many industrial installations 


17. Machine maintenance with metal- 
lizing is covered in the July-August issue 


of “Metco News,” published by Metal 
lizing Engineering Co., In Rapid 


methods of building up worn or corroded 
parts with sprayed metal are described im 
this paper and should be of interest to 
mill maintenance men 

18. Insulation materials are discussed 
in a new 60-page catalog published by 
General Electric Co 
line of G-E. insulating materials is covered 
Items such as varnished cloths, varnishes, 
cotton sleeving, etc 


in which the entir 


arc des ribed 


19. Master mechanics and mainte- 
nance meni textile mills will find the 
Rhoads Belt Length Calculators, offered by 
J. E. Rhoads & Son, of great assistance to 
them in calculating accurately the length 
of leather belts. 


20. "Dust Collecting in Industry," is 
the title of a folder offered by Peters 
Dalton, Inc., in which is illustrated several 
different types of dust collectors suitable 
for use in mill machine shops and_ for 
general purposes. 

Continued on next page 
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21. Mill purchasing agents will find 
the 180-page “Motor Buying Data’’ loose 
leaf booklet, offered by the district offices 
of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of 
great assistance to them. “Control Buying 
Data,” the title of a motor guide, also is 
available through the district offices and 
contains 276 pages of data covering a wide 
variety of controls and accessories for vat 
ious types of electric motors. 


22. “Rayon Goes to War,” is tlic title 
of an illustrated folder offered by American 
Viscose Corp. This folder describes and 
illustrates in a graphic manner the part 
that rayon is playing in military fabrics, 
such as in making cargo chutes, mine-laying 
chutes, and fragmentation-bomb chutes. 


23. Lubricating oil purifiers and re- 
claimers of several types are described in a 
bulletin offered by Youngstown-Miller 
Co. ‘This bulletin YM _ oil re 
claimers with capacities ranging from 24 
gal. in 70 to 90 min. to 120 gal. in the 
length of time. ‘These reclaimers 
restore all types of oils, such as used in 
power plant for 
lnbricating purposes. 


Covers 


Sahni 


motors and also. those 


24. Purchasing agents will find a book 
just published by Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. of great assistance to them in 
purchasing material, as it is intended to 
give a sound working knowledge of the 
controlled materials plan. This booklet 
entitled, “Controlled Materials Plan,’ con 
tams an explanation of the purposes, 
principles and procedures involved in ob 
taining materials required to carry on nor 
mal manufacturing operations. 


25. A reference bulletin explaining re 
cording and controlling of wartime pro 
cesses, 18 issued by The Bristol Co. Bulle 
tin OMO006 is actually a buyer’s guide of 
ur and electric operated controllers, re 
corders, indicators and telemetering record 
crs and controllers. 
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‘Tubes Work’, offered by 


14 


26 


26. Textile mill engineers will find a 
24-page booklet entitled “How Electronic 
v General Elec- 
tric Electronics Department of General 
Electric Co., useful as it describes in a 
non-technical manner the basic work 
ing principles of electronic tubes. 


27. Textile maintenance men will find 
the New Ideal Handbook No. 143, offered 
by Ideal Commutator Dresser Co., of great 
assistance to them as it contains much 
useful information on the maintenance of 
motors and generators which are operating 
continuously. Industrial electrical equip- 
ment and variable speed transmissions are 
also covered. 


28. Diesels for stationary service are 
discussed and also improvement in diesels 
are described in Bulletin 3000-A, offered 
by Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


29. Bearing information is contained 
in a catalog listing offered by Keystone 
Carbon Co. 


30. Textile chemists will find the new 
folder discussing properties and uses of 
Dresinates water soluble resinates, used as 
emulsifiers in making various types of 
soluble oils for textiles, of great assistance. 
This folder gives the properties of liquid 
and powdered Dresinates and tables show 
ing the stability of emulsions. 


31. Engineers will be interested in a 
booklet published by Brooks E.quipment 
Co. describing the use of an industrial 
universal joint which operates cfhciency at 
angles from 0 to 360° in any plane. A 
table of useful information is contained 
and torque load capacities and other perti 
nent data about universal joints are given. 


32. Radiant heat drying lamps, tlici 
advantages, and performance characteris 
are discussed in a 12-page booklet 
offered by Westinghouse Lamp Division, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Specific 
data is given for the three general classes 
of application, namely, evaporation of 
water or other solvents, drying, and in 

creasing temperatures of materials to facili- 
tate manufacturing processes. 


33. “Water Treating" is the title of a 
reprint offered by D. W. Haering & Co., 
Inc. The paper is intended to assist a 
person with water treating problems. The 
different kinds of corrosion and scale en 
countered in boilers and cooling systems 
are discussed, as well as an explanation of 
the external and internal water treatments 
used. Corrosion prevention by vapor phase 
treatment in steam making units is one of 
the new developments described. 


34. Flexible tubing for usc on steam 
lines operating at pressures up to 50 Ib, 
per sq. in. and temperatures of 280 deg. F. 
is covered in Catalog No. 113, issued by 
l'iteflex Metal Hose Co. Also contained 
in the catalog are instructions on how to 
cut flexible metal tube and to attached 
fittings. Other general information gov 
crning installations is covered. 


35. Hercules Chemist, issue No. 12, 
published by Hercules Power Co., contains 
an article entitled “Rosin in Soap” which 
may be of interest to textile mill men. 
lables are given showing the effects 
of rosin on the detergency of soap. Another 
article deals with Ethyl Cellulose Plastics 
in which the properties of these plastics 
are listed, such as accelerated aging test, 
toughness, hardness, moisture, absorption. 


36. Mill engineers will be interested in 
an article entitled “Light Reflection from 
Glass During Blackouts,” in Truscon 
Building Maintenance, published by ‘Trus- 
con Laboratories, Inc. It also contains a 
check list for exterior building mainten 
ance, which will be helpful to mill engin 
eers in keeping their buildings in the best 
of shape. 
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With meetings of operating 
executives curtailed because of 
the war, there is a definite need 
of a meeting place where mill 


men can discuss their problems 






the Round Table. 









Training Loomfixer Quickly 


Whether G.E.B. makes an attempt 
to train women as all round loomfixers 
or he attempts to make specialists of 
them in certain phases of loomfixing 
as he suggested in the June issue), | 
am afraid that, due to certain scientific 
truths, he is due to be disappointed 
ind find it a beautiful pipe dream. 

Loomfixing is mechanical work, and 
while women are superior to men in 
most things, mechanical ability is not 
me of them. With the exceptions that 
have that ability, the skill may be com- 
parable with that of male workers, but 
it is not bolstered up by years of me- 
chanical experience in industry and by 
boyhoods natural inclination for tinker- 
ing with things with “wheels.” Me- 

chanical aptitude i is something natural 
~one is born with it. The woman that 
has it is rare indeed. 

A study of the female anatomy 
hows that women are handicapped 
physically for the pursuit of mechan- 
ical trades. Besides being knock- 
xneed, women are “knock-elbowed”’ as 
well. The bones of the forearm are 

attaclied to the elbow somewhat differ- 
ently from in the male. This causes 
the j int to form an angle instead of 
4 ta sht line, so that throwing a ball, 
sing a screwdriver, hammering, or 
pulling on wrenches become clumsy 
chons with uncertain results. 

Some of her muscles are differently 
Placed from in the male so that some 
mechinical operations required in 
“omixing would be a severe physical 
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MILL MEN 


among themselves. The Mill Men’s Round Table is 
designed to supply this need. It is open to all readers 
for discussion of any and all subjects relating to mill 
management and operation. Bring your problems to 
Give other mill men the benefit 
of your experience, and get their ideas in return. 


To encourage frank and open expression of ideas 







strain on a woman. In her hands we 
find different finger proportion than 
in a man, and with the greatly lesser 
“squeeze” power of her hands, tight- 
ening bolts and nuts becomes a prob- 
lem. Most loom motions have consid- 
crable vibration and the female loom- 
fixer would have plenty of trouble 
from constantly loosening bolts and 
nuts. 

Women are superior in physical en- 
durance, but it is the endurance re- 
quired for monotonous routine work 
and not work where frequent decision 
and frequent change is part of the job. 
It is for this reason that industries 
forced to employ women workers rou- 
tinize work as much as possible for 
them. Routinizing of loomfixing is not 
possible, due to the fact that even 
similar repair jobs have their varia- 
tions. 

Sometimes things go wrong when 
an expert loomfixer is adjusting a loom. 
Other times the loom will not react 
correctly in spite of the best of 
handling. The emotional build of 
man will give him more patience with 
the obstinate loom—the worst would 
be a few “cuss” words. But to a 
woman that would be the time for 
tears and hysterics. 

My suggestion to G.E.B. is to buy 
the best “possible supplies for the 
loomfixers he has—standardize picker 
sticks, lug straps, pickers, etc.; and 


have the makers of supplies deliver 
them ready for the loom—training such 
manpower available to do the mechan- 


ical work of loomfixing, 


such as re- 


Be 










and opinions on controversial 
subjects, names of contributors 
to the Round Table will not be 
published, but will be held con- 
fidential, if so requested. How- 












ever, source of contributions must be identified as 
evidence of good faith and to permit payment for 
items published. Address contributions to: Editor 
Mill Men’s Round Table, TExt1LE Wor.p, 330 West 
42nd St., New York. Opinions expressed in this 
department are those of the writers and do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of TExTILE Wor Lp. 





newing harness straps, keeping bun- 
ter leathers up to correct amount, and 
other simple tasks which can be done 
by any male worker and he may find 
one whom he can train as he suggests. 
Under these conditions he may find 
his fixers willing to take a few more 
looms. 


O.C.P. (N,].) 


Slasher Blankets and Rolls 


Recently I have heard about two 
new developments in cotton slashing, 
but haven’t been able to find any 
mill which has had any actual experi- 
ence with either one of them. I am 
sure that some of the readers of the 
Round ‘Table are familiar with them 
and must have some ideas as to how 
well they are working out. 

First, I have heard that a cotton 
blanket has been developed to take 
the place of the wool blanket usually 
employed for covering the squeeze 
roll on cotton slashers. Second, I have 
heard that some mills are experiment- 
ing with rubber-covered squeeze rolls. 

It is hard to believe that a cotton 
blanket will give as good results as a 
wool blanket, but I may be wrong, 
and I hope somebody who has tried 
cotton blankets will let me know how 
they worked out. 

I have a lot of questions concerning 
use of synthetic rubber squeeze rolls 
and know that other mill men must 
have too. For example, do they give 
as good penetration as the wool blan- 
kets and what are the cost and life 
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Travelers for Long-Draft 
Spinning 





Technical Editor: 


We are not trying to put all the blame 
on the traveler, but an improvement always 
helps in the producing of a better yarn, also 
a greater quantity thereof. Therefore, we 
are anxious to obtain as much information 
as possible in this connection. 

We have had some discussions recently 
with regard to the proper type of travelers 
to be used on ring frames producing yarns 
by the long-draft system. 

At the present time, we are using the fol- 
lowing travelers, but the results obtained 
at the spinning frames are not as satisfac- 
tory as what they might be:— 

No. 8 Sq. Point—3 circle 





—#2 flange; 
32s carded warp—No. 4/0 Round Point— 
I'/, circle—#2 flange; 
50s combed warp—No. 7/9 Round Point— 
Ye circle—#! flange. 
Data on yarns spun, 
are as follows: 


rina diameter, etc., 


trouble, such as ends down at the doff, 
unthreading of the traveler, or too 
short a traveler life, and will advise us 
what the difficulty is, we may be able 
to make further suggestions. 


Blending Wool Stock 


Technical Editor: 

We are producing a 30-oz. fabric using 
a mix of 44s and 58s wool that have been 
raw stock dyed. The finished cloth has 
shaded places as if the stock was not well 
mixed. Will you please give us suggestions 
concerning the blending of our stock so as 
to eliminate rowey and shaded places. 
(8919) 

Improper preparation of the raw 
stock before dyeing and the blending 
of the mix in the picker room are 
causes of shaded goods. Mistakes made 
in blending and picking cannot be cor- 
rected in subsequent processes. 

The aim in blending colored wools 






50s carded 32s carded 12s carded 
Diam. of Ring Fe | 5/8 in. | 3/4 in. 2 1/2 in. 
Twist per inc 28.00 or 31.81 25.5 15.57 
Spindle Speed eae 9600 9200 7300 
DIOCK. 4... Se eres 1 9/16 in. Pima; ! 1/8 in. Am. 15/16 in. Braz. 
| 1/4 in. American 
(8916) 


Your present set-up represents nor- 
mal conditions as regards ring diam- 
eter, spindle speed, and twist. Also, the 
ting flange and traveler circle choice 
should be all night. ‘The traveler num- 
ber is a little on the heavy side; how- 
ever, if the yarn will stand the addi- 
tional tension, the bobbin will be 
somewhat firm with a good yardage. It 
will also unwind better at the high 
speeds during spooling. 

Unless something is definitely wrong 
with the construction of the traveler 
itself or the ring that it runs on, you 
should look elsewhere for the cause. 

However, it might be well to check 
the travelers for unifor ‘mity of hardness 
and opening between points. Present- 
day conditions make it rather difficult 
to obtain materials equal in quality to 
those used in the past. 

You should sion inspect the rings to 
see that no deep grooves have been 
worn in the web of the ring by the 
points of the traveler. Sometimes the 
improper choice of traveler will result 
in scoring the web after a short pe- 
riod of use. 

If you are having some particular 
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is to create a mix in which even wools 
of radically different physical structure 
are not distinguishable in the yarn. 
Raw wool must be well scoured. Partly 
scoured wool will dye unevenly and 
unless properly blended will cause 
specky or shaded cloth. After scouring, 
wool should be dryed at not over 
160°F. Overheating can make fibers 
harsh and brittle and difficult to han- 
dle at subsequent processes and cause 
unevenness and waste. All vegetable 
matter should be removed from the 
wool by dusting as soon as possible 
after drying. Excessively burry wools 
must be carbonized; otherwise some 
burrs will drop out in the mixing, 
blending, and carding processes while 
others will get through to the roving 
processes will cause uneven yarn. 

After the stock is scoured, dried, and 
dyed, it is ready for mixing, the fol- 
lowing processes being required: weigh- 
ing of the lot, laying of the blends, 
picking, oiling and blowing. ‘These 
operations should be carefully carried 
out to obtain the best results. 

Place the weighing process in the 
hands of a reliable, experienced 












weigher, as a variation of a few pounds 
in the weight of a lot can cause off- 
shades. In laying out the blend, be 
sure that the person on this job makes 
layers of even thickness, and each 
layer of the right stock, and that each 
of the various kinds of stock is prop. 
erly distributed in the pile. Thin lay- 
ers are better than layers that are too 
thick, since the resulting blend is more 
even. In blends where a comparatively 
large quantity of one type of wool is to 
be mixed with several small quantities 
of dyed or undyed stock, a temporary 
mix is best. In a temporary mix split 
the large stock and blend part of it 
with the small lots, then add the bal- 
ance of the large lot or lots and blend 
entire stocks. It is also important in 
feeding a mix to the picker that the 
floor mix be cut from top to floor ver- 
tically to obtain like portions of all 
layers. 
































Scouring Knit Goods 
Technical Editor: 


We should like to get a formula to scour 
a 50% wool, knitted tubular fabric which 
must later be washed and not shrink over 
3% in length or width. At present we are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in con- 
shrinkage within these limits 









trolling our 


(8931) 







Several mills scour this type of fabric 
in rope or string form in an ordinary 
knit-goods washer equipped — with 
squeeze rolls. The goods are first wet 
out in warm water. Next they art 
scoured for 4 hr. at 140°F in a solu 
tion containing 3% of soap (dry basis) 
and 3% of soda ash on the weight of 
the fabric. Then the bath is droppe 
and a fresh solution made up of 2 to 
3% soap and 3% soda ash, and the 
fabric is scoured for } hr. The goods 
are then rinsed thoroughly until free 
from soap and alkali, as indicated by 
testing with phenolpthalein. After 
rinsing, they are extracted and dryed 
ona loop dry er. 






















Regain in Blends 


Tachaicat 








Editor: 





operated on cofton 
changed over to blends, ov 
present one being 50% cotton, 25% vis- 
and 25% Teca. In forming laps @ 
the picker we are having trouble in making 
weight allowances for regain, as wé have 


Our mill has always 





Recently we 






cose, 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


t been able to determine what percent- 
regain should be allowed for this blend. 
standard regain is not kept in each 

eration from the picker to the frame can 
pring it back to standard regain when 

the yarn is in package form or after it has 
been woven into cloth? (8938) 


Although it is neither necessary or 
advisable to hold standard moisture 
conditions throughout the various 
stages in the manufacturing processes, 
some intermediate regain standard 
should be determined and held. Fiber 
with the proper amount of moisture 
is more easily handled and produces 
superior yarn. 

At the opening and picking it is now 
possible to regulate and hold predeter- 
mined moisture levels. For the blend 
mentioned it might be well to run 
with a relative humidity of approxi- 
mately 40%. In regain this would 
roughly be equivalent to 6.0%. Use 
of return air condensers, which make 
direct fan exhaust unnecessary, makes 
moisture contro] in opening and pick- 
ing quite possible. 

Through carding, spinning, warp- 
ing, and weaving the relative humidity 
should be gradually built up, as this 
will be required if the best running 
conditions are to be attained. 

The fabric at standard regain should 
contain approximately 8.0% of mois- 
ture. This can be put into the cloth 
after it has been woven by exposure 
to a properly conditioned atmosphere 
for a sufficient length of time. Often 
this is done at the cloth room. Cloth 
sent out by a mill when it lacks allow- 
able moisture content represents a di- 
rect loss of profits. 


Drafts and Twists for 
Spun Viscose Rayon 


al Editor: 
What drafts and twists are to be recom- 
ended for spun viscose rayon yarns? We 
e both long- and short-draft frames and 
> been accustomed to running standard 
drafts and twists on counts of 20s 
0 30s for warp and filling. We use a 4.25 
twist multiple for 20s, and 4.00 for 30s with 
6 in. rayon staple and when we in- 
the multiple the yarn gets weaker. 


conventional-draft frames on 
rayon the desirable range of 
when running double roving is 
13. On long-draft frames, using 
roving, 16 to 18. When run- 
ingle roving, 7 to 8 is better for 
ntional-draft frames, and 8 to 12 
ig-draft frames. These figures are 
ipproximate guides, giving a safe 
of drafts for the average staple 
ar number. 
ist when too high, tends to shear 
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Choose Your Weapons 


in the War against Waste 


Which of these METCO Metallizing Guns 
meets your price and priority needs? 


METCO NEWS, the only periodical 
on metallizing, tells how sprayed 
metal restores worn mechanical 
equipment to service . . . salvages 
mis-machined and other defective 
parts from the scrap heap .. . pro- 
tects corrosive metals against chem- 
ical attack... 
of wartime maintenance and produc- 


helps solve hundreds 


tion problems. Request on your let- 
terhead puts you permanently on 
the mailing list. 


Two TYPES of METCO Metallizing Guns—each 
the leader in its class—enable you to start now 
to conserve materials and manpower as you 
have never done before. For maximum power 
and economy at all spraying speeds, and for pro- 
duction coatings especially, select the Type 2E 
with Power Control Governor. It is the standard 
of metallizing efficiency in thousands of plants 
throughout the world. When extremely light 
weight and lowest initial cost are desired, choose 
the Type E. You can convert it into a Type 2E 
later, if you wish, simply by adding the Power 
Control Governor. Write for particulars, prices, 
and priority data. 

METALLIZING ENGINEERING COMPANY INC. 


38-26 30th Street Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
In Canada: B. W. Deane & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


WORLD'S FINEST METALLIZING EQUIPMENT 


| of 3 gives the best strength. 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


the fibers; when too low, the fibers are 
likely to slip. The range of twists de. 
pends upon the denier and staple 
| length. As a guide, in a 30s yam, 
1.5-den. 1% in. staple, a twist multiple 
Higher 
counts and coarser staples require 
higher twist multiples. A 20s yam 
using a 3-den. 1%4-in. staple, requires 
twist of 34, and a 16s yarn of 5-den, 
*-in. staple, requires a twist of 4. 


Filling Sloughs Off 


Technical Editor: 

Kindly tell us how to prevent our filling 
from sloughing off the quill, by adjusting 
the loom or shuttle. We do not like to wind 
our soft fillings with extra tension to pre 
vent this condition, as the character of the 
soft yarns we use are changed to such an 
extent as to vary the appearance of the 
cloth. (8928) 


If filling is wound on bobbins cor 
rectly, pulling off can occur only be. 
cause of excessive pick or insufficient 
check. ‘To set the loom so as to rem- 
edy the slough of filling from the quill 
make the following changes: Reduce 
the power on the pick for the left-hand 
boxes to the point where loom does 
not bang-off and the magazine operate: 
properly, and adjust check on right 


| hand box to stop shuttle smoothly. If 


the filling still sloughs from quill, have 
the shuttle enter left-hand box harder, 
either by picking harder from the right. 
hand box or by reducing the check in 
the left-hand boxes. This will pound 
the filling tighter on the quills. Check 
in the left-hand boxes can be reduced 
by reshaping the binders, shortening 
the check strap, or using more ot 


_ harder bumper. 


| Tensioning Top Beams 


Technical Editor: 
We would like to secure information on 
the proper way to tension top beams. Our 


| fabric has a 100/2 mercerized cotton bot- 
| tom beam, and a 


11/2 mercerized top 
beam. The top beam has a steel drum in 
each head and we tension the warp by 
running a leather strap around the drums 
and hook it to a spring. Our trouble occurs 
if the top warp is woven tight enough te 
remove small loops that form; we then get 
broken ends in the finishing when the fabric 
is run tightly over several machines. (8929 


It is frequently considered an incor 
rect practice to use leather straps of 
rope to tension the top beams. A small 
link chain may be used, the thick 
ness of the chain depending on the 


| weight of the beam and the amount 


of yarn being delivered. Another in- 
correct pr ictice is to adjust the tension 
spring so that the yarn will pull from 

1 dead end of the chain instead 0 
the spring end. The accompanying 
sketch shows how top beams should be 
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Army Supplies Float 





in Textile Bags 


How to carry clothing and dehy- 
drated foods through jungle streams 
was 

not for long. 


Waterproof bags designed by the 
Quartermaster Corps protect sup- 
plies in the most humid climate. 
Compact and light in weight, easy 
to carry, yet give complete protec- 
tion when thoroughly wet during 
the fording of a stream. 


There is one bag for clothes. 
another for foods. Both are made 
of a tough, weatherproof sheeting 
fabric. A flat-braided cotton tie 
cord is used to close the bag. 


Mills making fabrics for the new 
waterproof bags depend on Butter- 


“f£ Butterworth 


worth Machines at every step in 
the Wet End of Textile Finishing. 


Butterworth Machines are playing 
their part in the battle of produc- 
tion—bleaching, boiling-out, dry- 
ing, calendering, dyeing. 

Butterworth engineers freely offer 
their cooperation to mills seeking 
to achieve increased productive 
efficiency ...or to repair or replace 
worn-out or obsolete equipment. 


All of our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help you solve your problems. 
Let us serve you now. 

H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Phila. 25, Pa. Serving Textile Industry since 1820 


Offices in Providence, R. I. and Charlotte, N.C. 
In Canada; W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, Ont. 





PRODUCING GUN MOUNTS FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
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PU Vale a fe 


U.S. AND FOREIGN 
PATENTS PENDING 


A sturdy and simply constructed unit has been designed and per- 
fected by Freeland Engineers to meet actual mill cake winding, 
reeling, coneing, doubling, copping and warping requirements. 


Once installed, all operations are simple and uniform, and shift- 
ing from one denier to another is made on the same unit without 
time consuming changes in set up. 


Run out drag is virtually eliminated due to the mirror finished cap 
edge and spring tension is automatically controlled by a fibre 
insert which is supplied with each unit. 


The standard acetate and rayon cone holder will accommodate 
this unit in a vertical to horizontal position, making possible effi- 
cient copping from cakes when changing from cones, without 
mechanical changes. 


Consult our Technical Service Dept. T. S. to solve your rayon cake problems 


Sioa Led Ved 
SPOOL and BOBBIN CORP. 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 








| Tron a 0.25 4 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Spring ~ 
-Chairn 
Yarn—« 
-— Top 
beam 


_--Back rest 


Correct method of tensioning back beam. 


tensioned. By using the proper size 
chain, and the method of hook-up 
shown, there will be little danger of 
tight and loose delivery from the top 
beam. 


Tolerances for 
Water Impurities 


Technical Editor: 


We are interested in finding out the toler- 
ances for water impurities beyond which it 
is profitable to use corrective measures for 
purifying water. We dye cotton, raw stock 
and do some jig dyeing of fabrics. In ad- 
dition, we have a steam plant to furnish 
steam to our slashers and dryers and it is 
possible that we could realize savings in 
materials and affect economies by 
treating our water to the amount 
of impurities present. 


other 
reduce 


8933 


A paper on water treatment by S. T. 
Powell and H. E. Bacon, consulting 
chemical engineers, presented at a 
meeting of the Textile Division of the 
Amecionn Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in 1940, contained a table giving 
tolerances of impurities In parts pel 
million. Amounts above these toler 
inces may indicate that some sort of 


| water treatment would be profitable. 


To treat water of hardness encoun- 
tered in textile areas, zeolite softeners 
usually are emploved. Recently de- 


| veloped zeolites have a much higher 


exchange value and higher flow rates 
than older types. ‘To remove turbidity 
and color, chemical treatment, coagt- 
lation, settling, and filtering are re 
sorted to; a recent development is 4 
method of retarding the settling of the 
precipitate and thus obtaining more 


complete precipitation. 


Tolerances for Impurities in 
Water for Various Textile Uses 


W¥ ool 
Dye- Scour- Rayon 
ing ing fre. 
Turbidity 5 0-0.1 
Color ; 5-20 — 0 
Hardness 0-10 — 0 


Manganese 0.005 
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“beyond the call of duty” 


on the production front 





oa * 
a 


THE STORY OF QUAKER PROCESS ENGINEERS 

You'd naturally expect the man who sells you textile 
chemicals and processing compounds to be able to 
make helpful suggestions on + es use and applica- 
tion in your mill. But, if this is all you’ve come to 
expect, your first experience with a Quaker Process 
Engineer will undoubtedly be somewhat of a surprise. 
For these highly trained men are constantly distin- 
guishing themselv es on the production front by 
rendering ‘ ‘service beyond the call of duty.’ 


For example, one of our men recently devoted several 
days to the designing of a new separator for warp ends 
for a customer who was stymied by excessive sticking 
on the drying cans. Another Quaker Process Engineer, 
working with our laboratory, traced the cause of a low ten- 
silestrength experienced b bya weaver of spunrayon fabrics. 


In fact, it is not at all uncommon to find a Quaker 
Process Engineer serving as a consultant on the lay- 
out of a new processing system... or sitting in with 
a laboratory or engineering staff to work out a new 
manufacturing process. 


MUST MEET RIGID QUALIFICATIONS 

To qualify as a Quaker Process Engineer a 
man must be a graduate chemist and/or en- 
gineer and must have had at least five years’ 
experience in process and production work in 
the textile manufacturing industry. He is, 
therefore, intimately acquainted with ee c- 
tion problems and the application of scouring 
dyeing, sizing and finishing assistants ... in 
fact, with all processes which Quaker Chem- 
ical serves with its products. 

Having qualified to this extent, he is then given ad- 
ditional training in our laboratories and in the field 
...80 that he knows thoroughly Quaker engineering 
methods and products ... and how to apply them 
lo get maximum efficiency. 


With such a wealth of training and experience, a 
Quaker Process Engineer’ s help can often 
be e xtremely valuable in curing troubles 
whether connected with processes served by 
(Quaker Chemical products or some other 
process in a textile manufacturing plant. 





SPIRIT OF FRIENDLY HELPFULNESS 


Why do we permit —even encourage —our men to 
devote so much time to “service beyond the call of 
duty’? Simply because our whole business philosophy 
here at Quaker is based on a spirit of friendly helpful- 
ness... and the conviction that, in the long run, we 
will benefit by serving our customers to the fullest 
extent of our ability. 


It is part of the same spirit of service to industry 
which led us, years ago, to dedicate our extensive 
research facilities to the task of locating processing 
problems which we felt had never hoon easediboal 
quite satisfactorily ... and of developing new prod- 
ucts or processes to overcome these past troubles. 


LABORATORY, NEW PRODUCTS AT HIS SERVICE 


The facilities of our research laboratory—and 
the many new type products which have come 
out of it—stand behind your local Quaker 
Process Engineer . . . to help him solve your 
processing problems or improve present results. 
So why not call him in and get ac- 
quainted? You'll find him an interesting, 
friendly sort of fellow... with a fund of 
useful knowledge on which you can 
draw. Simply write or wire— 


QUAKER CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Mther Plants in CHICAGO and DETROIT....Warehouse Stocks in Principal Industrial Centers 
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TENNANT Floor Machines 


are working in mills and de- 
fense plants from coast tocoast. 


American Viscose Corp., Tex- 
tile Unit, Marcus Hook, Pa., like 
many other leaders in the tex- 
tile field, use the TENNANT 
System to obtain smooth floors 
that are easily kept free of 
lint and oil spillage. 


Our field representatives are 
handicapped somewhat by 
travel restrictions in making 
personal calls. However, when 
you need help, Tennant service 
is available without cost. 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 35 
[TENNANT] 


Modern TENNANT Facilities 
Now Making War Materiel 


TENNANT 
meting TWO 


WARTIME NEEDS 


1. In ORDNANCE Production— 


we are operating at top capacity as prime 
contractors in manufacturing gun sights. 
TENNANT Precision Equipment and Engi- 
neering Skill—developed in making TEN- 
NANT Floor Machines—have proved fully 
equal to the exacting accuracy standards 
required for this vital War Materiel. This 
unusual production experience promises 
interesting new developments in TENNANT 
Floor Machines—oafter Victory! 


2. In Maintaining SAFE, 


Clean Floors— 

—to help speed War Production and re- 
duce accidents, TENNANT Floor Machines 
are working night and day in War fac- 
tories, mills, and offices. It is well known 
that greater production is achieved in 
plants where floors are kept bright and 
clean. 

Repairs for your Tennant Machines as 
well as accessories and materials required 
to keep your floors in best condition are 
readily available. 


ESTABLISHED 2586 North 2nd St. 
—_!870__. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SYSTEM OF INDUSTRIAL 
FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


MILL MEN’S ROUND TABLE 
(Continued from page 125) 


of synthetic rubber rolls as compared 
with blankets. 

I would like to get whatever in(or- 
mation | can on either the cotton bian. 
kets or the synthetic rubber squeeze 
rolls. In return, I would be glad to 
give my ideas on any phase of cotton 
slashing that I am familiar with. 


H. G. (S.C) 


Can You Top This? 


Strictly speaking, I am not a mill 
man now, and this letter is different 
from most of those which I have scen 
in the Round Table. However, | 
thought you might like to use it. It 
refers to a complaint which I received 
recently when I called on a mill which 
had installed some of our latest ma 
chines. 

‘The superintendent told me _ the 
machines were running pretty well, 
but suggested that I talk with the oper 
ative. The operative had a different 
story. He said, “Oh, they are running, 
but they have too many ‘bugs’ in 
them.” On a new type of machine, | 
expect some complaint, but I thought 
this was an exaggeration. However, | 
asked the operator to tell me what 
the “bugs” were, so we could try to 
climinate them. You can imagine my 
surprise when he told me they were 
the darn little black wheat bugs that 
come in out of the fields at night at- 
tracted by the lights in the nil. Ther 
got tangled up in the sliver. ‘Then 
euonesie they went through the rolls 
and mashed, the rolls lapped up. 

This was the most unusual com- 
plaint I had ever heard of from a 
textile mill, and the onlv_ thing | 
could suggest to the operative was 
for him to put some Flit in the oiling 
system. 


1.0.C. (N.C) 


Reducing Absenteeism 


The “Old Man From the West” 
(August issue )—has two good reasons 
for absenteeism—too long hours and 
sickness. However, on his third rea 
son, “freedom from fear and want, 
I think he has hit a foul ball, and 3 
only partly right. | am sure the “Old 
Man” feels like fear and want have 
been partly or totally responsible for 
such success as he enjoys, and wants 
to saddle these two millstones 
workers in general. His diagnosis 
doesn’t take into account that met 
work hard, long hours and make saci 
fices not for bread alone, but for such 
things as recognition of good work, 
patriotism, loy: alty to good ‘leadership. 
and the desire to be a member of 4 
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MILL MEN’S ROUND-TABLE 


winning team. True, we all fear such 
things as a financial setback, loss of 
A SAVING AT EVERY TURN prestige, and public censure, but these 
are all negative thoughts, and cannot 
bring out the best in a man. 

A good worker, if he realizes that 
financial security or independence are 
attainable, will work all the harder to 
reach that goal. A worker who hasn't 
lost the independent attitude that 
he is a free citizen when granted equal 
opportunity can do as well as any man, 
There is every reason to believe he 
will work regularly and hard to ae. 
complish his ambition. 

Management and their represents. 
tives, the foremen, must learn that 
calling attention to the bogie men 
of fear and want—as Hitler is now 
doing to his people to keep them 
fighting—is not going to beget Joyalty 
and induce sacrifice any longer than 
necessary to meet the emergency. 
When times are better, and worker 
have a chance of other jobs this type 
of management will have a landslide 
of permanent absenteeism. 

One of the freedoms tacked on to 
the other four is freedom of enter 
prise. This freedom means that every 
man can have the opportunity to de- 
cide his destiny, be it a skilled worker 
in a well-managed enterprise or the 
leader of an enterprise of his own, no 
matter how small. He can work in 
a going concern for good wages and 
for security or to make enough to 
save a little for the day when he can 
strike out on his own. 

Management must realize that no 
tie binds a worker to an_ enterpnise 
more securely than self interest. If a 


FLOORS worker can expect good wages, and 
- ll inning working conditions not so severe 4 
| to impair health, that is fine. How 

ever, he must also feel that the man 


| agement is fair and wants to see him 
| advance and attain a fair degree of 
| security and prestige. Management 
| must be competent, and prove that 


| they are building men as well as prod: 
| ucts. They must nurture the spark 
gta a ae of ambition in all men, and _ show 
| people their best interests are served 
| by continuous, loval, efficient service 
DARNELL CORP. LTD., to the company. The chance to get 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. a better job without outsiders stepping 


in, to own a home and a few acres, 


Ta eee ee | to educate their children, to be pe 
nized for good work, to earn enough 
SBS hh to save a little for a rainy day, to have 
healthful recreation .and communit 
activities, and to have -a good place 
in which, to live interests many. 


bg FOR i aad 192 PAGE The “fringe” of workers which do 
[TMG DARNELL MANUAL | not respond to a management that 


. | 
offers to build men and women wil 








be among the unemploved when 
labor is again plentiful. 


M. G. (S.C. 
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Correctly Conditioned Water 
For Every Industrial Process 
Take advantage of Retinite’s 26 years 
of “know how” in water conditioning. 
Our laboratories and technical staff in- 
vite your special water problems. Refin 
ite equipment includes the latest devel- 
opment in clarification, filtration, iron 
removal, zeolite and lime softening, 
ionic exchangers, condensate oil re- 
moval, p. h. control, taste, odor, and 

color removal, ete. 


THE REFINITE CORPORATION 
Write for free catalog, 107 Refinite Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


ESS BREAKAGE 

ONGER SERVICE 

OWER OPERATING COST 

ONGER UNIFORMITY OF PRODUCT 


TO GEST aT a 


STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Textiles in Rehabilitation 
(Continued from page 69) 


Naval Affairs Committee after a simi. 


| lar hearing, that is, in favor of the re. 

| tention of the present law in its essen. 

| tials. Government procurement agen. 

| cies, including the Army and Navy are 
dead set against repeal. 


TWO POINTS made by industry have 
not made discernible headway, namely 
that contracts be renegotiated afte 
and not before the payment of taxes, 
and that allowable profits should in 
clude a reserve for postwar conversion 
costs and the capital required to make 


| the change. Some committee mem. 


bers feel that the last contention has 
been answered partially in the action 
whereby the Federal Reserve Boar 
and the procurement agencies have ex 
tended Government-guaranteed “V’ 
loans to contractors who find then 
selves in need of cash following the 


| cancellation of contracts. It appear 


almost certain at this writing the rene. 
gotiation law will be amended to raix 


| the limit of contracts calling for rene. 


gotiation from the present $100,00 
to $500,000. 

Procurement officials of WPB have 
estimated that cancellation of war con- 
tracts would leave thousands of prime 
contractors and subcontractors with 
claims of $12,500,000 to $19,000,000 
against the government. This gigantic 
volume of claims, the cost of conver 
sion of industry to peace-time produc- 
tion, and the remembrance of the years 
it took to liquidate and adjust claims 


| after World War I has led to a sym- 
| pathetic and active interest in the 
| problem. Congress seems indisposed 


to leave the matter to chance or to 


| the discretion of the individual pro- 


curement agencies. The solution ma\ 


| well be based on a bill introduced bj 
| Senator Murray (D.) of Montana, 
| Chairman of the Senate Small Busi 

| ness Committee. (It is agreed that 





small business would be _particularh 
hard hit by deferment of claim pay- 
ments). ‘The Murray Bill provides 


| that within 30 days of the filing of a 
| claim, the Government would be obli 
| gated to pay 75% of it, with the stipu- 
| lation that any over-payment would be 


returned to the Government with 6% 
interest. Such guarantee payments 


| would give contractors cash needed for 


immediate postwar planning. 
An inter-agency committee made uP 


| of representatives of WPB, OPA. 


Treasury, Smaller War Plants Corpo 
ration, Army and Navy is considering 
a uniform contract termination agree 
ment. This agreement would be i? 
the form of a clause that could be in 
serted in all contracts by reference. 
Actually what it would mean is that i! 
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REG. V- 


THE NEW PLASTIC-COATED YARN 
FOR POST-WAR TEXTILE PROFITS 


Jie we continue to devote our energies and much of our production facilities 

to the manufacture of PLEXON Plastic-Coated Yarns for use in the war pro- 
gram, we are at the same time developing many new types of PLEXON Yarns to be 
used by the Textile Industry in the post-war markets to come. These new develop- 
ments in PLEXON Yarns are the result of continuing research both in our laboratories 
and in our manufacturing plant—and they will duly present startling new opportunities 
for Textile Manufacturers. 


The pre-war performances of PLEXON Yarns brought many outstanding advantages 
to the Textile Industry for the creation of new and different specialty fabrics. PLEXON 
Yarns—made in an almost unlimited variety of types, deniers, colors and finishes— 
woven, knitted or braided into unusual fabrics—found a ready and eager market for 
a wide variety of uses. 


@ PLEXON Yarns have unusual tensile strength and 


Here are a few flexibility. 
@ PLEXON Yarns will, in post-war production, be 
Advantages and made in a still wider variety of deniers, 


types and sizes. 


Characteristics ¢ PLEXON Yarns can be produced in any one of 
many colors. 


of @ PLEXON Yarns normally are available in bright or 
matt finishes—opaque or translucent. 
PLEXON @ PLEXON Yarns are resistant to water, mild acids 


and perspiration—won't crack or chip. 


Plastic-Coated . PLEXON Yarns may be woven, knitted, braided, 
etc., on equipment now in common use. 


YARNS @ PLEXON Yarns for post-war markets will have 
many new characteristics worth careful 
investigation. 


Today—while most of us are devoting our facilities to the requirements of the war 
program—is the time to look ahead to profit-possibilities in coming post-war markets. 
Let us confer with you without obligation in regard to various new fabrics you can 


produce with PLEXON Yarns. 


PLASTICS DIVISION 


FREYDBERG BROS.-STRAUSS 


INCORPORATED 


212 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 10, N.Y. 
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RESEARCH 


—has given us 
Air Power to win the war 


—OUR RESEARCH will give you 
Air Superiority to win the ‘peace 


Post-war industrial air-conditioning 
must afford more comfort for labor, hold 
humidity and temperature constant and 
uniform for production. 


For industrial air-conditioning equip- 
ment to be practical in meeting these 
expanded demands, it must be efficient 

it must be flexible. 


These are the ends toward which 
Bahnson research is working—to afford 
you Air Superiority in the peace. 


The Bahnson Company has taken its place in 
the war effort by manufacturing material for 
the Air Corps and Army Ordnance. 


Air-Conditioning Equipment is still available 
on priority ratings and Bahnson service men 
are available for any air-conditioning troubles. 


THE BAHNSON CO. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 





33 WorrTH Sr. 
New York City 


BBE DRrewery St 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


703 Emeree Crescent 
WESTFIELD, N. J. 


912 E. 3Ro Sr. 
Los ANGELES, CAL. 





NERVE CENTER 


by Bahnson 


—The Bahnson skill, en- 
gineering ability, organ- 
ization, and precision 
manufacturing methods 
applied to solving air- 
conditioning problems 
have been largely devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 
war materials, such as 
the above control ped- 
estal—nerve center of an 
Army plane. 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltn. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











“em. 





ANDREW K. HENRY 


* 


RAYON TOPMAKER 


VISCOSE 
ACETATE 


RAYON NOILS 


* 


158 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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the war ended tomorrow, all contra 
tors would get the same treatrenf 
Among the problems that are reccivi 
attention are cash payments to he 
convert industry, dismissal wages f 
workers and disposition of surplus m 
terials. ‘This agreement clause woul 
apply to textile contracts as well 
others. 

On contract termination, Maj. Ge 
C. L. Corbin of the Quartermastg 
Corps, speaking recently before th 
convention of Southern Combed Ya 
Spinners Association, said that ne 
regulations covering future contrad 
“amply protect a subcontracting iy 
dustry such as yours.” 


Manual of Military Fabric 

(Continued from page 91) 
36x26 can be used to produce a sati 
factory fabric. Twist factors for varioy 
plied yarns are determined from 
table which follows: 


Warp Fillin 
2 or 3 ply 5 3.5 
4 ply 4.5 3 
5 or 6 ply 4 2.5 
7 ply and up 3.5 2 


These factors can be varied if betté 
results are obtained, as the amount 
twist is not specified. 

If yarn is purchased, it is highly d 
sirable to specify large packages wil 
a minimum of knots. It may be advat 
tageous to purchase twisted yarn 0 
warp beams. 

Opening, blending, picking, cardin 
and drawing organizations designate 
No. 7 in every case are the same tf 
the warp and filling. Single roving o 
long draft spinning was used for bo 
warp and filling. Roving Organizatio 
No. 10 for 0.82 hank roving and Spit 
ning Organization No. 13 for 7s a 
employed for both warp and fillin 
Heavy ducks are generally beame 
from a direct creel beamer. A go 
firm warp is necessary for satisfactot 
weaving. A section beamer might } 
used, the work being handled just 4 
if it were on the way to the slash 
From the warp beam the ends 4 
transferred by means of the sectid 
beamer to the loom beam. Since 
size is used, the slasher has _no part 
the manufacture of this item; ho 
ever, it is possible to use the slashet 
a beamer by running it without 54 
and heat. 

Fabric Manufacture: To insure g0 
selvages it is necessary to get a Ml 
warp when it is wound on the beail 
Cops and bobbins should be so wou! 
as not to slough off. 

Although a regular duck loom, sv 
as the C & K D-1 or D-2, is well suit 
for weaving this numbered duck, oti 
looms can be employed, for instan4 
the XU Model Draper loom. Carp 
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1) 
eae The A. C. Horn Company announces WATERFOIL, a 
rT varioy scientific contribution to masonry protection. Ten 
from th years of development are back of this product, 
~ including application on many structures under 
Fillin varying climatic conditions. WATERFOIL is now avail- 
- able for general use. 
2.5 No priorities are needed for WATERFOIL. It is manu- 
- factured of non-critical materials . . . irreversible 
if bettd inorganic gels. WATERFOIL is not a paint .. . it con- 
mount tains no linseed oil... no resin emulsion . . . casein 


or cement. It hardens into a heavy coating of micro- 
ighly d aia sie cian w 
ges wil scopic “spongelike” character. Water vapor finds 
be adva exit: but actual water penetration is impeded, thus 
yarn Om | helping to prevent reinforcing bar rust and con- 
’ r 5 
crete spalling. 

, carding ; 4 " ; 
esignate WATERFOIL becomes an integral “welded” part of the 


same {om masonry surface to which it can be applied by any 
ye careful workman. No primers are used. If your ma- 
or DO 


wali sonry structures, brick, concrete or stucco, need dec- 
ranizau oy ‘i 7 
é orative restoration and protection, get the details on 


and Spa : : : 

or 7s ai WATERFOIL. Backed by a nation wide company with 

id fillin 47 years of experience. Write today for literature. 
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Magical Effect on Human Comfort 
with Armstrong 


HUMIDIFICATION 
plus reduction in static 
and drying out of materials 


AUTHORITIES 
AGREE that dry 
air in plants and 
offices cuts work- 
ing efficiency toa 
suprising degree, 
encourages wint- 
er colds, and fav- 
ors dust and sta- 
tic. Now you can 
eliminate this 
source of absen- 
teeism and lowered efficiency 
simply, quickly and economic- 
ally by installing Armstrong 
HUMIDIFICATION. Alsopre- 
vents fiber breakage, and other 
evils of dry air. 


Simple, quiet, practical, high 
capacity; connected to steam 
lines like a unit heater. As 
low as $100 for 40,000 cu. ft. 
capacity. Used in hundreds of 
leading plants. The best an- 
swer to the _ humidification 
problem on the market. Ask 
for literature. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 


872 Maple St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
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for 
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upholstery, and pile fabric looms have 
been converted to duck. 

In weaving duck, proper loom set- 
tings are important. The characteristic 
hand or pebble of duck is controlled 
by raising or lowering the whip roll. 
On heavy ducks drag rolls are neces- 
sary. Humidification of the weave 
room is essential in the South and is 
advantageous in all parts of the coun- 
try. Looms should not be overloaded 
as they will wear out quickly. 

In a duck loom there are three im- 
portant steps which make the weaving 
of duck possible: (1) the let-off; (2) 
the harness motion; and (3) the take- 
up. The accompanying diagram and 
table indicate arrangements of these 
mechanisms for the C & K duck looms. 
Two forms of letoffs are in general 
use. In lighter looms the warp passes 
around a series of rollers while in 
heavier looms the arrangement con- 
sists of an I-beam in combination with 
other elements. 

The line of the warp for successful 
weaving of duck should be such that 
the point of departure from the back 
roll D or G is above the cloth level at 
the back of the loom. The amount by 
which it is raised varies within a range 
of 2 to 6 in. The harness is operated 
by cams which because of the warp 
tension should be substantially made. 
Cams should be designed to hold the 
shed open for approximately 180 
crankshaft degrees; in other words, 
onc-half a pick. The throw of the 
cam depends upon the size of the 
shuttle and the sweep of the reed in 
the loom to which the harness motion 
is applied. 

The harness should be made to cross 
when the shed is approximately 2 in. 
from front center with the lay coming 
forward. This enables the loom to beat 
the fillmg up when the harness is 
opening for the next pick thus locking 
the filling in place. 

The tae. -up normally consists of 
two rolls. The cloth passes over the 
breast beam and around the take-up 
rolls. ‘The first roll ordinarily is cov- 
ered with card clothing. The type 
used is 2-ply x in. thick with diamond 
points. Irom the first take-up roll the 
fabric passes around a second take-up 
roll. This covering varies and can be 
crepe on gridded rubber or other cov- 
ering. In some — this last roll 
is not covered at all. 

The take-up is driven by a ratchet 
and pawl and is preferable to a worm 
take up for duck looms. It is set to op- 
erate when lay is beating up. 

In addition to these main items 
other changes are advisable. For in- 
stance, a filling stop motion and w: Arp 
motion are of great help in weaving 
duck. Temples are not needed for he 
heavy ducks. 








Uncle Sam is getting all of our pro 
duction efforts for the duration of the 
War. 


But our research and development 
work is still going ahead and you will 
profit by its results in greatly improved 
machines for yarn throwing, as soon as 
peace returns. 


U. S$. ACME TWISTERS FOR SPOOL 
OR HEADLESS PACKAGE 


U. S. JUMBO FACE DRIVE TWISTERS 
FOR LARGE HEADLESS PACKAGE 
WORK 


U. S. ACME DOUBLER TWISTERS— 
LARGE PACKAGE 


U. S. REDRAWS AND SPOOLERS 


U ; S ' TEXTILE 


MACHINE C¢ 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. 





ESTABLISHED 1904 


MEANS THE BEST IN 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
WOOLEN & SPECIALTY YARNS 


Falls Yarn Wills 


RHODE ISLAND 





B20 i os 
STANLEY PORTER—NEW YORK 


257 4TH AVENUE 


Le sede Delph tala 


a PATTERSON — CHICAGO 
222 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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If you need an economical, rubber-like material for adhesives, cements, 
coating, dipping or impregnation, we probably have, or can develop 
for you, a water-dispersed elastomer or composition that will 


meet your specific requirements. Let us know what your problem is. 


Dispersions Process, Inc. 


symbolizing research and development 
in water 47° dispersions 


(under management) 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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RAYON or NYLON 


CAKE TRUCK 


Simplifies steaming of cakes and 
increases yarn handling efficiency. 


Trucks 


own 


made to order to fit your 


ovens in from 75 to 


hold 


Strong 


capacities 
cakes. Polished brass arms 


and protect the yarn cakes. 


easy rolling casters assure free move- 
ment of truck from oven to machines. 


What are your needs—Let us serve 


you. 


Write for prices now. 


Wayne Manufacturing Co. 


Honesdale, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Mill Supplies 


What Makes a 
Mailing Click’? 


Advertising men agree .. . the list 
is more than half the story. 
McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists, used by 
leading manufacturers and indus- 
trial service organizations, direct 
your advertising and sales promo- 
tional efforts to key purchasing 
power. 


In view of present day difficulties 
in maintaining your own mailing 
lists, this efficient personalized 
service is particularly important in 
securing the comprehensive market 
coverage you need and want. In- 
vestigate today. 


en MAE 
i ’Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
330 West 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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Air Express in War-Time 


Textile industry avoids production delays by 
speed in getting samples, parts, dyes, etc. 


A PEACETIME USER of air express to 
speed sample materials and spare parts 
to customers and to mills, the textile 
industry is finding even greater use 
for air cargo service in fulfilling its 
wartime contracts, reports the air ex- 
press division of Railway Express 
Agency, which handles air express 
cargo for the nation’s domestic and 
international airlines. 

Several New England manufactur- 
ers, when they receive an order for a 
certain shade of material from the 
Army Quartermaster Department, 
match the color and then shoot the 
samples to the OM by air express. ‘The 
samples are checked, corrections made 
if needed, and the swatches flown back 
to the mills. 

In the southern textile region, mills 
utilized the speed of air express sev- 
eral years before Pearl Harbor. Ship- 
ments of sample material weighing 
from 3 to 5 Ib. were the rule. Recently, 
however, war-order samples have 
boosted the average weight of these 
shipments to 8 to 10 Ib. ‘Total volume 
of shipments is running 70% over a 
year ago; last April gross revenue to the 
Agency exceeded $1, 000,000 for the 
first month since the service started in 
1927. 

Shipments of replacement parts for 
machines and emergency shipments of 
dyes and chemical compounds, have 
been regular air express consignments 


for several years; weight varies from } 


to 90 Ib. each. 


Indieative of how the 3-mile-a-m: 


ute speed of air express aided 
textile emergency is the case of 
Charlotte, N. C., plant which tou 


itself in urgent need of a SIZING Coy 
pound. Within four hours the co 


pound, air-expressed from Atlanta, } 
been received at Charlotte and was 
use. The mill's operations had 
been interrupted for a minute! 
Again, a Rossville, Ga., plant \ 
threatened with a shutdown due 
machine breakdown. The mill wi 


an eastern manufacturer to fly a vital 


needed machine part by air expr 
The part was received overnight 
installed in sufficient time to a 
disruption of operations. 

Through coordinated air and 1 
express service, mills not located 
airport cities are enabled to sec 
the benefits of combined air and: 
express speed 
ing the 350 airport cities through: 
the United States, are the 23,) 
offices of Railway Express Agen 


Schedules of both air and rail expr 
service are coordinated so as to effe 


the transfer of air express to rail se 
ice, OF vice versa, 
ciency. It is estimated that about 34 


of all air express cither starts or f 


ishes its trip in rail service, or mo! 
part way by rail. 


Loading Railway Express Agency cargo on plane 
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The great change-over will come and machinery which 
has been engaged on war production will need re-condi- 
tioning and replacements to meet the urgent demands 


5 | for textiles. 
o. Clothes will be worn out and new outfits needed. 


For such an event we are already planning. Whether 
you produce Worsted Yarns on the English or Conti- 
nental Systems our services are designed to meet your 
needs and put your plant in perfect order. 


WORSTED 





YT 
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MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


KEIGHLEY (Yorkshire) ENGLAND 
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“better impregnation 
ee 


the water re 
by the make 


Johns 


better impregnation of fibres . . 


tribution on the entire run of cloth. 


in this water repellent: 
of application 


DRAX helps improve hand 


DRAX has an excellent ““money 


biological test for chaetomium 


I8SGOPMA DOES NOT LEACH OU 


Gere 


Industrial 


Oy 
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pellent 


Dept. TW-103, 





made 
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Why better impregnation from Johnson’s DRAX? 
The answer lies in a special method developed by 
S. C. Johnson & Son which makes the colloidal particles 
of DRAX extremely uniform in size. The result is 


.and uniform, even dis- 


Have you tried DRAX? Here are other features found 


DRAX is noteworthy for its ease and economy 


DRAX may be diluted with ordinary tap water 





value” 


to provide a mildew-proofing which meets the micro- 


gl 0 b OSHM, 


T READILY. 


x BUY U.S. WAR BOND'S AND STAMPS x 


: S. C. Johnson 
: & Son, Inc. 


Wax Division 
Racine, Wisconsin 





Further, to help you meet the mildew problem, we 
have developed DRAX 1860PMA. This special formula 


contains sufhcient quantity of phenyl mercuric acetate 


DRAX 


Research Institute Meets Nov. 18 











NEWS OF THE MONTH (Continued from page 122) 


The annual meeting of the Textile Research Institute, 
Inc., will be held on Thursday, Nov. 18, at Hotel Roose. 
velt, New York. Dr. Hugh S. ‘Taylor of Princeton Univer. 
sity will be the guest speaker at the luncheon. Beside the 
usual morning meetings of members and directors, im. 
portant research meetings, subjects to be announced 
later, will be held in both morning and afternoon. 
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More Cottons Wanted by Army 


Invitations to bid on 110,000,000 sq. yds. of herring. 
bone twill cloth have just been issued by the Philadelphi: 
Quartermaster Depot. This fabric, covered by Army 
Specification 6-261 was described in the Manual of Mili 
tary Fabrics, Part V, appearing in the June 1943 issue of 
TEXTILE Wort, in which complete manufacturing 
details were given. 

The Depot also contemplates the purchase by direct 
negotiation of 9 oz., 8.2 oz. and 6 oz. cotton uniform 
fabrics. Wool goods cut-backs may be rescinded. 
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Durene Launches Quality Control 


A three-point program has been adopted by the Durene 
Association to insure quality from yarn to finished goods 
In addition to the quality standards by which the yarn is 
produced, “appearance” standards have been developed. 
The trade-mark “Durene” will be licensed for use only on 
merchandise of good quality and workmanship which can 
meet performance tests of a qualified testing laboratory 
Cooperation with retailers to assist them in educating sales 
personnel is an important phase of the program. 

Effective Dec. 31, existing license agreements granting 
permission to use the trade-mark “Durene’”’ as identifica- 
tion of yarn content will be cancelled. New license agree- 
ments incorporating quality-control standards are now 
ready for issuance. The plan will be a foundation stone 
in post-war markets. However, despite war-demand cur 
tailments, the identification in the first six months of 1943 
was within 10% of 1941, the peak year. 
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Industrial Fiber Society 
Holds Second Meeting 


The second meeting of the Industrial Fiber Society anc 
Textile Physicists was held in Charlotte, N. C. on Sept 
17 and 18. It was agreed among those present that thé 
meetings be continued and that an organization be set up 
to handle the affairs of the society. J. P. Elting, directo 
of research for Kendall Mills, was elected president for 
the coming. year...Ma. Elting appointed the following 
committee to assist him with the activities of the group: 

M. E. Campbell, N. C. State Textile School; G. A. Ros 
selot, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Carl M 
Conrad, Southem Regional Research Laboratory; Sher: 
man L. Gerhard, Textile Division, U. S$. Rubber Co: 
John T. Wigington, Cotton-Textile Institute; W. 
Marsden, Bibb Mfg. Co. 

The next meeting will be held at Clemson Colleg: 
probably in April, 1944. 
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Yl t a F 
A, A i) ® 
Remember the old-fashioned stereoscope 
— grandfather’s substitute for the 


movies? Remember how it made pictures 
stand out in three-dimensional relief? 


Well, the same idea is being used in 
stereoscopic airplane cameras today. 
Because stereoscopic pictures show up 
hidden depressions and hills that are not 
always apparent in the usual aerial 
photograph, 

Grinding stereoscopic lenses, in fact, 
all highly-corrected lenses, is a delicate 
precision operation. In order to insure 
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accurate measurements and to avoid 
uncontrolled expansion, lenses are tested 
in special air conditioned rooms... main- 
taining a constant temperature at all 
times. 


Air conditioning is used similarly in 
making the famous Norden bombsight, 
in precision machining, and in many 
other industrial processes. 

To do exacting war jobs like these, 
General Electric engineers have devel- 
oped dependable air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration equipment — 


ESPON? 


equipment that had to be more efficient, 
more compact, and more flexible. 


In the post-war period, the public 
will be enabled to buy not only new— 
but vastly improved air concitioning— 
from General Electric. 





<\% BUY WAR BONDS <% 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4310, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


stn Co lite ° by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: ‘‘THE HOUR OF CHARM,” Sunday 10 P. M. 
EWT, NBC...‘‘THE WORLD TODAY” News Every Weekday 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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bermaier— 


Model KRAG 407 Twin Package Spindles, 


Machine with Carrier. 


The spindles on the model KRAG are placed horizontally on car- 
rier, which makes for easy loading and unloading. 

Two packages are loaded on one spindle, so that any desired 
flow of dye liquor can be obtained by the use of larger capacity 
pumps. 

This model is ideal for the dyeing of tubes of cones as the 
outer circumference of the loaded cones increases in direct pro- 
portion to the larger bottom diameter of the tapered form of the 
cones. 

The special feature of this machine is the built-in indirect heating 
cylinder which makes for even temperatures throughout the entire 
bath and consequent level dyeings of any shades sensitive to 
heat. 

At the same time, it reduces the liquor ratio to a minimum 
thereby producing most economical dyeings, especially with vat 


colours. 
Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 
for 
Beams * Packages * Rawstock * Skeins 


Centrifugal Extractors and Driers 


Centrifugal Pumps 


Rayon Cake Dyeing Machines 


Dye Spindles and Perforated Tubes 


Stainless Steel Construction 
* 


All Subject to Required Priorities 


Standard Fabricators 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Replacement Parts For Existing 
Machines Can Be Furnished 
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_OPA Enactments 





























NEWS OF THE MONTH 


G. T. WILLIAMSON, veteran employee of Callaway Mills, who 
suggested a memorial to the late Fuller E. Callaway, founder ¢ 
the company, places flowers at the base of the memorial tower 
a service sponsored by the Callaway Mills Overseers’ Club on 
Mr. Callaway's birthday anniversary. 





60th Anniversary for Overseers 


‘The sixtieth anniversary of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers will be celebrated in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of that body at 
the Hotel Manger, Boston, beginning on the evening of 
Noy. 12 and continuing with sessions and annual banquet 
on Noy. 13. ‘Thomas M. Dorgan is chairman of the com 
mittee which has the detailed program for this meeting in 
hand. 


* VF F 


Rulings by WPB 


Among the WPB rulings of the 
the following: 


WPB has made available a quantity of cotton duck for 
civilian use. Order M-91 has been amended to release 
army duck, woven awning, stripe duck, shoe duck, single 
yarn filter duck and boil. single and double filling duck, 
and ounce duck from restricticnts limiting their sale to the 
Armed Services and for certain industrial uses. 

A quantity of all-viscose-rayon, three-leaf twill lining, 
olive drab, first quality and in pieces of full length i is being 
made avail: able for sale to manufacturers of women’s, chik 
dren’s men’s and boys’ coats and suits, the Textile Dive 
sion of WPB announced. The cloth belonged to a Gov 
ernment agency. 

WPB meeatly announced that crib sheetings and baby 
pants made from fabrics coated with vinyl resins cannot 
be made in larger quantities now because vinyl resins ate 
essential for a ‘variety of military uses. 


last few weeks are 


, wT = 


Among the recent enactments of OPA are the follow 
ing of textile interest: 

Cut and sewn Nylon hosiery has been given 
creased ceiling price by OPA Amendment No. 
MPR 95, effective Aug. 2 1943, 

A nine-man carded sales yarn producers’ Industry Ad 
visory Committee has been appointed by OPA to cor 
sult with it on problems involved in stabilization of war 
time yarn prices. 

Sellers and commission dyers of cotton yarns have 
been reminded by OPA that prices for these varns and 
rates for commission dyeing are covered by G MPR which, 
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Cfactoring Service 
Puts your sales on a cash basis 


Strengthens your cash position 


Relieves you of credit losses 
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Textiles have become 
weather conscious 


Mill operators know what the ATLAS 
FADE-OMETER and LAUNDER- 
OMETER have done for the industry 
in predetermining the fastness to light 
and washing of textiles. 


ATLAS TWIN-ARC 
WEATHER-OMETER 


for years the standby of the paint and 
roofing industry, now has been rede- 
signed to accommodate large size tex- 


tile specimens in order to meet the 
new federal specifications demanding 
accelerated tests. 


Atlas Twin-Arc Weather-Ometers 
alone have— 


Temperature control. 


Unlimited range and control of Ligh« 
and Water Spray Periods. 


Adjustable and automatic timing. 
Insulated test chamber. 


Operates continuously 24 hours without 
manual attention. 


Carbons 28c per day. 


Full automatic—Safe to operate unat- 
tended overnight. 


Control panel contains all the essential 
meters and automatic timers required to 
perform the functions of the machine. 


@ Originators and sole 
manufacturers of accel- 
erated testing devices for 
a quarter of a century. 
Fade-Ometer, Weather- 
Ometer, Launder-Ometer 
are the accepted stand- 
ard accelerated testing 
machines all over the 
world, 


ATLAS ELECTRIC 
DEVICES CO. 


361 W. Superior St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


in substance, sets ceilings at the prices at which deliveries 
were made in March, 1942. 

‘The paragraph containing a requirement calling for 
periodic reports by the war procurement agency or the 
seller to the war procurement agency on sales of ceriain 
cotton products exempt from price control under speci- 
fied circumstances when sold to war procurement agen. 
cies, has been revoked from the maximum price regula 
tion for cotton products. 

Persons who buy new cotton, linen and underwear 
cuttings from a branch of the Armed Forces for ship. 
ment directly to a consuming mill may not charge broker 
age upon such cuttings, OPA announced. 

Sellers of rayon yarn and staple fiber do not need to 
grant discounts from ceiling price when sales are made 
on a net cash basis to customers purchasing 10,000 Ib. 
or less per month. (Am. 5 to MPR 167, Sept. 10.) 

Price ceilings for cotton linters produced after Aug. ], 
1943 have been adjusted by OPA so that farmers will 
receive the same average return as they obtained on their 
1942 crop. The change applies to chemical linters and 
hull fibers allocated by the WPB to the chemical in 
dustry as well as the “free” or unallocated grades. (Am. 
No. 1 to Revised MPR No. 191.) 

Amendment of 250 price regulations to show com 
formity with the Taft Amendment to the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 relating to use of standards in 
fixing prices has been announced by OPA. There are 
now 444 price regulations in effect. The Taft Amend- 
ment permits ceiling prices to be fixed by reference to 
standards or specifications already in general use in the 
trade or required by other Government agencies, but 
prohibits further “standardization” of any commodity by 
OPA unless the Administration finds that there is no 
practicable alternative for securing effective price control. 


, ww 


This and That 


A new method of vat dyeing washable rayon fabrics 
has been developed by North Carolina Fabrics Corp. in 
cooperation with the technicians of American Viscose 
Corp. Known as the Vatru-Set process, the new method is 
said to make possible the vat dyeing of fabrics which 
hitherto could not be vat dyed. 

Use of tapioca as a warp-sizing agent, except for syn- 
thetic fibers, combed cotton yarns 40s and finer, and 
cordage fibers is prohibited in a recent amendment to 
Conservation Order M-333. ‘The order also prohibits use 
of tapioca as a finishing agent except when Army or Navy 
specifications call for its use as such. 

Representatives of textile and civic groups in Phila 
delphia are seeking to have the city council appropriate 
$75,000 for the Philadelphia Textile Institute. 

McCallum & Robinson, Inc., Memphis Tenn., oper 
ators of the world’s largest cotton pickery, and manufac 
turers of mops and mop materials, observed their 50th 
anniversary on Sept. 1. 

Textile Export Association of the United States has 
approved a red, white and blue label containing a sketch 
of the Statue of Liberty and bearing the caption, “Im- 
ported from the United States,” to be used to identify al 
shipments of American textiles, both large and small, to 
markets overseas. 

Equipment for making synthetic fibers from soy beams 
has been purchased from Ford Motor Co. by Drackett C0, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, according to a recent announcement 
Robert A. Boyer, who was in charge of the development 
work on the fiber for Ford, is now associated with the 
Drackett Co. 
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Two views of the Hunter Cloth Conditioner — 
view at right shows conditioning apparatus 
including pump, automatic controls, fan, etc. 
Unit may be furnished optionally with Range 


Drive as shown. 
Wear 
ship- 


O ker- 
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How To CONDITION 
ve fCLOTH AT 25 YARDS 
“"TPER Minute WITH 

GUARANTEED REGAIN 


abrics 
rp. i 
‘iscose HE Hunter Cloth Conditioning Machine pictured on The productive speeds are anywhere from I5 to 25 yards 
hod is this page is the newest Hunter contribution to better —_ per minute, with a quaranteed regain of 10°/, on the bone 
which ## finishing. dry basis. 

It is a machine affording a new principle of restoring The Hunter Conditioner is so constructed that there is 
r y natural moisture content to cloth after finishing. It is | absolutely no free moisture within the enclosure. Only 
? 7 setting new records for evenness, uniformity, flexibility | saturated air is blown over both the back and face of the 
a use 4 2"d production. It demonstrates that the addition of mois- _—_ cloth. The conditioned air is automatically controlled, both 
- Naw i ure content improves quality by evening shades, and pro- _—as to temperature and humidity, by certified instruments. 

‘ Bp vides a natural soft handle. It brings the cloth up to its | The Conditioner is provided with means for warming the 

Phila Proper weight and proper balance between moisture and inside of the enclosure before the Conditioner is started, 
ypriate fl fabric, thus eliminating any risk of condensation. 

The unit includes an enclosure through which the cloth The Conditioner is not only a valuable adjunct for im- 
_ Opel HE passes in vertical runs. It has an integral air conditioning proving the finish, handle and shade, but also is invaluable 
muta unit supplying conditioned air to the enclosure for treating in assisting mills to bring underweight fabrics up to re- 
r 500 the cloth. quired weights. These machines have proven themselves 
no a The Hunter Conditioner can be built with a capacity to —_—in operation on such a wide range of fabrics as worsteds, 
etch fit any individual need, although the units pictured are rayon and wool blends, blankets, O. D. Marine and Naval 

“Im- fg @tge enough for 95° of the woolen and worsted mills. cloths. 


tify all 
all, to 


18 F JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, SIMPLY WRITE 


> nent. ; A : ‘ a 
pment | NORTH ADAMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
th 2 FOUNDED 1847 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are not reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


“leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient... . 
Stays so. 


Interchangeable with ~~ _ iN 
earlier Turbo models. A\N 
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pr. 


Parks-Cramer r Company — 


ED 


i | 


Fitchburg,Mass. Boston, Mass. Charlotte, N.C. 









NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Textile Scarcities Continue in All Markets 






Cotton goods distributors who hoped for an easier sit- 
uation in civilian goods have been disappointed by the 
Government’s recent rescinding of its plan to slacken mili- 
tary purchases. Substitution of coarser print-cloths for 
the finer goods still goes on, but there is no evident surplus 
even in the coarser lines. Staples, like bed sheets and 
towels, are being moved virtually on an allotment basis, 
Colored yarn goods are scarce. Efforts are being made 
to turn out enough styled cotton goods to maintaif the 
market which skillful designing “and promotion have 
built up over a period of years. 

Wool manufacturers have been allotting production for 
the first quarter. Most buyers have taken what was offered 
eagerly, but a few are reported to have been choosey on 
styles and to have turned down some materials which 
they said they didn’t want. They expressed belief that 
thev could get more of what they did want later on. The 
industry is hampered by manpower shortage and by some 
lack of selection in the raw material. Blankets made in 
Peru are being offered by a New York retailer at prices in 
the upper price brackets of the domestic production. New 
competition in women’s clothing is on the horizon as 
men’s clothing chains put in lines of women’s tailored 
woolen-and worsted garments. 

Rayon products are on their way to be much scarcer 
than had been thought likely even a few months ago. 
Government is calling for more rayon for tire-cord and a 
scarcity is reported even with full use of all existing facil 
ities. New equipment for twisting rayon tire-cord i 
being installed by leading manufacturers under high prior 
ity ratings granted by WPB. Further conversion of rayon 
plants D high- ten: icity is under way. Scarcity of wood 
pulp is forecast as some of the larger pulp plants in the 
Northwest curtail or shutdown due to lack of manpower 
and logs. With linters already restricted, raw material 
situ: ition will be keen in the next few months. The answer 
to this is not clear except that for military rayons the 
Government will assure raw material taken from les: 
essential uses. However, this makes scarcity of civilian 
ravon all the more inevitable. 

Hosiery makers continue to find readv market for al! 













































the civilian goods they can turn out. Full-fashioned stock e 
ings have sold well for the expected holiday trade. Despite . 
consumer criticism, rayon goods move well and manu: . 
facturers believe they are improving in quality all the ‘a 
time. Half-hose mills have taken civilian business to fil! Th 
the gap left by cancellation of a portion of their Govern th 
ment contracts. < 

Underwear sellers continue to stress the shortages in a 
civilian goods which may mean actual privation in some a 
quarters this winter. Infants’ and children’s goods al - 
running 20% below normal due to manpower and ma fo 
terial shortages, and heavy weights for men and wome! ing 
cannot hope to catch up with expected usage. on 





Outerwear scarcities are coming into ev idence as the 
‘armed forces make greater use of knitted items such 4 
sweaters, helmets, gloves, mufflers, etc. This demand 1 
ticing up yarn sources and opportunity to increase ci ilian 
production for this season is not in the cards. 














TEXTILE CALENDAR 
Cotton-Textile Institute, annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Oct. 20 and 21, 1943. 
Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, f8 
meeting, Park Central Hotel, New York, Oct. 20 and 22. 
Exposition of Chemical Industries, Madison Square Garder 
New York, Dec. 6 to II, 1943. 
LE 
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Air circulation in the new Proctor High 
Speed Tenter Dryer is illustrated by the 
cross-section above. The arrows indicate 
how air is forced through the cloth 
rather than blown across the surface. 
The machine is so designed, however, 
that any portion of the circulating air 
con be blown over, through or across 
the goods depending upon the character 
of the cloth being dried. The degree of 
relative humidity within the dryer is 
maintained at the most economical and 
fovorable point, by correct proportion- 
ing of moisture-laden air discharged 
ond fresh air token in. 
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Faster... Better DRYING 
with the 





This new High Speed Multiple Run Tenter Dryer is specifically designed 
for faster and better drying of woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, 
felt, blanket cloth and other fabrics which must be held to width 
during the drying operation. 


This advanced model tenter dryer has greatly reduced operating costs 
and increased capacities very materially. In many cases capacities 
are greater than those obtained from ordinary tenters now in use. 


Drying is accomplished by penetration of warm air through the cloth, 
rather than having the air blown across the surface of the cloth. In 
this way every fiber comes in contact with live, heated air, and rapid 
evaporation throughout the entire thickness of the fabric keeps tem- 
peratures down, prevents surface baking, permits high initial tempera- 
tures without the danger of high cloth temperatures and, consequently, 
speeds production and improves quality. 


The simplicity of design of this machine makes it easy and economical 
to operate. Its all around ruggedness of construction keeps mainte- 
nance costs at a minimum. Panels and doors which enclose the frame- 
work are of a new patented construction, exclusive with Proctor 
design. In the housing design heat losses are effectively prevented 
with Proctor Super insulation. Unit construction permits building a 
machine individually suited to the needs of any given plant or the 
addition of units when necessary. 
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BURKART-SCHIER DEVELOPS 
SOAP EXTENDER 


Burk-Schier PWT Speeds Scouring and Dyeing 
—Saves Time and Money—Available 
in Quantity 










Of timely interest to the textile industry is the 
development of a soap extender by Burkart-Schier 
Chemical Company of Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
The cost of this new product—Burk-Schier PWT 
— is less than that of soap, yet may be substituted 
pound for pound for a considerable percentage 
of soap customarily used. Woolen and Worsted 
mills report that superior results are obtainable 
with PWT at an actual savings by replacing 3 
ounces of soap in the fulling and scouring formula 
with 3 ounces of Burk-Schier PWT, retaining the 
usual amount of Soda Ash. The soap stock has 
added detergency and is kept fluid. The problem 
of starting up with gelled or solid soap stock is 
eliminated. 


With the above formula wetting is faster and dirt, 
soil and grease are readily removed and held in 


suspension for quick rinsing. 


For scouring rayons and cottons PWT may be 
applied successfully to yarns, hosiery and piece 
Burk-Schier PWT and mild alkali insure 


clean, well bottomed goods—ready for bleaching 


goods. 


or for dyeing. PWT has excellent wetting proper- 
ties, and when used in the dye bath in place of 
soap, insures even penetration of dyestuff and 


clear bright colors in a minimum of time. 


Burk-Schier PWT is a versatile auxiliary and of 
special interest now in view of the shortage of 


PWT is 


available in quantity and immediate deliveries can 


soaps and other wet processing agents. 


be made. Samples and further data upon request. 


A Burk-Schier Mill Tested and Approved Product. 









BuRKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS * DETERGENTS * SOFTENERS * REPELLENTS * FINISHES 





NEWS ABOUT MEN 


Olin D. Gay, president of 
Gay Bros., Cavendish, Vt., 
has been appointed  chair- 
man of the economic devel- 
opment committee in Ver- 
mont. 


Scott Russell, president of 
Bibb Mfg Co., Macon, Ga., has 
been appointed counsel to the 
United States Senate Post-War 
Planning Committee. He is 
resigning from Bibb as of 
Nov. 1. Mr. Russell has been 
a practicing attorney for many 
years and is a familiar figure in 
Washington. Senator Walter F. 
George, of Georgia, is chair- 
man of the committee. 


Frank L. Nagle, chairman of 
the board of Bragdon, Lord & 
Nagle Division of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., marked 
the 63rd anniversary of his 
joining the Textile Record of 
Philadelphia on Sept. 20. That 
paper is one of TEXTILE 
Wortp’s predecessors. Capt. 
Nagle is actively engaged on 
the sales staff of this paper 
with headquarters in Boston. 


George H. Dunlap, former 
associate director of research 
with Cotton-Textile Institute, 
has joined the faculty of the 
textile school of North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


Dr. Van L. Bohnson, a lead- 
ing figure in the development 
of acetate rayon production in 
this country, retired on Oct. 1 
as director of acetate research, 
for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del., be- 
cause of his health. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Fenton H. 
Swezey, who has been assistant 
director of acetate research 
since Jan. 1, 1942. Dr. G. S. 
Hooper now becomes assistant 
director. 


Norman G. Becker, chicf 
of the Knit Goods Pricing 
Unit, OPA, has resigned and 
will return to private _ busi- 
ness, conducting a_ brokerage 


| ‘business in yarns and_ knit 


goods in New York. 


J. M. Jones, has succeeded 
KF. R. Marshall as secretary 


| of the National Wool Grow- 


ers Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Mr. Marshall had 
been secretary for many years 
and Mr. Jones was previous 
assistant secretary. 


Alfred R. Headen, of Hick- 
ory, N. C., owner and oper- 
ator of Headen Hosiery Mill, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Shelby, N. C., has established 
a branch mill at Cherryville: 
N. C. He will continue to 
make his home in Hickory, 


W. Benton Pipkin has 
been elected president of 
Edna Mills Corp., Reidsville, 
N. C., succeeding his father, 
the late J. B. Pipkin. He will 
continue to serve as treasurer, 
also. Clarence L. Jolly, gen. 
eral manager and _ supctin- 
tendent of the company, ha 
been appointed assistant 
treasurer. 




























A. J. Rosenstein, president 
of Myrtle Knitting Mills, Inc, 
and Hartford Spinning, Ine, 
Unionville, Conn., has rt 
signed for service abroad 3 
field director with the Office 
of Foreign Relief and Re 
habilitation Operations. He wil 
be succeeded at the mills by 
his brother, Nathan Rosenstein, 


Albert H. Gordon, of Kid. 
der, Peabody & Co., New 
York, has been elected to the 


board of directors of Tubize 
Chatillon Corp., New York 


Richard B. Leake, Jr., pre- 
viously executive _ vice-pres- 
dent in charge of manufactur 
ing at E-Z Mills, Inc., is now 
in charge of the knitted wear 
section of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements, Wash: 


ington, D. C, 


Giles E. Hopkins has been 
appointed research manager ot 
Textile Research _ Institute, 
Inc., New York. A_ graduate 
of M.I.T., Mr. Hopkins was 
for many years technical dé 
rector of the Bigelow-Sanfori 
Carpet Co. He was one of 
the organizers of the Indus 
trial Research _ Institute, 
group of directors of research 
brought together to study the 
administration problems pect 
liar to research and _ technica 
personnel. He succeeds Mal. 
colm FE. Campbell, who has 
been appointed dean of tht 
textile school at North Cate 
lina State College, but who 
will continue to be active ™ 
in the affairs of the Institute 
as a member of its Techn" 
cal Research Committee. ! 
addition to his  connectio 
with Bigelow-Sanford, Ms 
Hopkins has been chemi 
with Factory Mutual Fire I» 
surance Laboratories; chemic# 
engineer with the Researt’ 
Division of the United Sho 
Machinery Corp.; technical ¢ 
rector of the U. S. Asbestés 
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GooDWILL is intangible, but as it underlies all business trans- 


s_been actions, it may be expressed in terms of the Nation’s gross dollar 
ager Ol 

stitute, volume . . . or about 150 billions for 1942! 

raduate 
ns was 
ical di 
Sanford in wartime. Bombproof vaults and gilt-edge insurance offer no protec- 


one 0! : ese : : 
Indus tion... only a buyer-seller appreciation of its worth can preserve it 


An asset of such tremendous value must be safeguarded . . . especially 


ute, 3 against the hazards of intolerance and misunderstanding. 

esearch 

idy the . ‘ ‘ 
$ pect The higher the value that can be placed on Goodwill, the greater is 


—r industry, prosperity, and employment. In these difficult days for 
§ Mar 

ho ha American business, it would be well to keep in mind the true signifi- 
of the 
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cance of this asset . . . regardless of how it is carried on the books. 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


THROWSTERS of Yarns 
for the Hosiery Trade 


Quality Products for Fifty Years 


There is nothing that will take the place of 
years of practical experience in the process- 
ing of high quality yarns. 


Our formulas have been developed in our 
own laboratory, by men having years of 
practical experience. 


We invite hosiery manufacturers to submit 
their throwing problems. We are prepared 
to process your yarns in the manner best 
suited for your particular needs. 


While a considerable part of our equipment 
is operating on yarns to be used in various 
kinds of materials for our Armed Forces, 
which must be given preference, we are 
putting forth our best efforts to give our cus- 
tomers, operating on Civilian Goods, satis- 
* factory service. 


We are proud of the fact that we were 
the Practical application of 
“Avconit in the sizing and processing of high 
twist rayon yarns. 


Our processing will be found equally satis- 
factory on either Viscose or Acetate yarns. 
We recommend our R-50 *Avconit formula 
for Bemberg and Viscose unoiled yarns and 
our R-60 formula for oiled yarns. 


For Celanese and other Acetate yarns we 
recommend either our R-50 *“Avconit formula 
or R-70 formula depending on the method 
used in dyeing. 





2701 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
123 S. Broad St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. P. Murphy 
813 Guilford Bldg 
Greensboro, N. C 


C. D. Gott Co. 
3303 Brainerd Rd. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


American Viscose Corp. 
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Division of Ravbestos-Manhat- 
tan Inc.; and, more recently, 
chief of the Industrial Produc- 
tion Section of the Reoccupa- 
tion Division of the Office of 
Economic Warfare. Mr. Hop- 
kins will have the advisory 
help of the ‘Technical Re- 
scarch Committee of the In- 
stitute, whosc members in- 
clude: W. D. Appel, chairman, 
A. G. Ashcroft, F. Bonnet, 
Winn Chase, Alban Eavenson, 
Milton Harris, Charles J. Hu- 
ber, W. O. Jellene, Rinaldo 
A. Lukens, Thomas Nelson, 
E. R. Schwarz, R. W. Vose, 
and A. C. Walker. 

Sidney H. Scheuer, head of 
Scheuer & Co., New York, 
who has been in Washington 
for some time, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director in 
charge of imports for the Office 
of Economic Warfare. 


William R. Reiser has been 
appointed general manager, 
secretary and treasurer of Lima 
(Ohio) Woolen Mills Co. He 
joined the company in 194] 
after six vears with the Strut- 
wear Knitting Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

H. P. Smith Jr., director of 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancas- 
ter, Pa. and vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, has 
resigned because of illness. 


Eugene Lutz, for the last 
ten vears with J. P. Stevens & 
Co., New York, has joined 
Iselin-Jefferson & Co., New 
York to take charge of that 
firm’s technical department. 
He will be in charge of all stvl- 
ing and development work. 


James M. Bailey, plant su- 
perintendent, of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed plant manager. J. C. 
Clark is plant superintendent 
and C. W. Bendigo, superin- 
tendent in charge of research. 
F. J. Aiken and C. H. Lawton 


are assistant superintendents 


Will R. Ingram, an official 
of Ken-Rau Spread Co., Dal- 
ton, Ga., has been elected sec- 
retarv of the Tufted Bedspread 
Association, succeeding J. K. 
Dickson, resigned. 

W. Carl Johnson has bcen 
appointed plant superintendent 
of American Spinning Co., a 
division of the Florence Mills, 
Greenville, S.C. 
gers is general superintendent 
of the Greenville plant, in ad 
dition to his duties as super- 
intendent of the Poe mill. 


L. Ransom Burts, _ lately 
representative of J. L. Stifel 
& Sons, Inc., has become At- 
lanta area representative for 





W. W. Rod- 
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GILES E. HOPKINS, appointed 
research manager of Textile 
Research Institute, Inc. 


Southeastern Cottons, — Inc, 
succeeding the late Larry Me. 
Coy. 

Robert J. Robertson has te. 
signed as superintendent of 
the cotton and rayon divisio 
of Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw. 
tucket, R. I., and has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Duplan Corp. plant at Hazle- 
ton, Pa., succeeding John H. 
Habicht, who had been with 
the organization since 1905 
and is now. retiring. Mr. 
Robertson is succeeded at Lor- 
raine by David Dott, Jr. 


Frank H. Bise, lately Pacifi 
Coast representative of the 
Propper - McCallum — Hosien 
Co., with headquarters in Los 
Angeles, is now representing 
Textron, Inc., as western te: 
gional sales manager. ‘lextroi 
is a subsidiary of Atlantic 
Rayon Corp. 


Ruth Joan Schoenberg, fo: 
six years with A. M. Tenne 
Associates, New York, has te- 
signed. She is taking a style 
research trip to Mexico ané 
South America. 


Richard F. Loomis, for th 
last 12 vears southwestern rep 
resentative for Iselin-Jefferson 
Co., has assumed management 
of the newly-opened _ brand 
ofice in Dallas, Texas, 
Deering, Milliken & Co 


Herbert J. Cunliffe, former! 
enginecr with Russell Mf 
Co., is now general managet 
of Delite Fabrics, Inc., West 
erly, R. I. He succeeds A. 4 
Godeille, who resigned 

Sydney P. Munroe, w/o he 
been in gencral charge of the 
cost department of Wellingto 
Sears & Co., New Yerk, has 
become general manager 
Samoset Mills, Talladega, Al! 
Aubrey Hobbs, formerly assis« 
ant superintendent of S most’ 
Mills, has been promote 
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AraLace, the new protein fiber made by 
\ralac, Inc., from milk, opens many new pos- 
sibilities to textile manufacturers. But the proc- 
essing of fabrics containing Aralac need pre- 
sent no problems when Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
soaps and detergents are used. C.P.P. wetting, 
fulling, scouring and dispersing agents are 
elective on all types of materials, regardless 
of changes due to the war or other reasons. 

\sk your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet rep- 
resentative for detailed information on the 
lull line of C.P.P. processing agents made 
specially for the textile industry. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE.- 
PEET CO. 


lersey City, New Jersey 
leffersonville, Indiana 


Kansas City, Kansas 
Berkeley, California 


* * * 
COLGATE KWIKSOLV + COLGATE FORMULA 25 


BADGER FLAKES 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES + ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


E DON’T WASTE SCAP 


VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 
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© 1948, Pabst Brewing Compan 


lwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ One of the best ways to cut time and expense 
in the kiers is to use EXSIZE, the pure malt 
enzyme desizer. EXSIZE is thorough and speedy 
in the removal of all starch-base sizing. 


A fabric desized with EXSIZE goes to the kiers 
almost 100% free of sizing, therefore cleaner 
and requiring a shorter after-rinse and boil. In 
the bleaching and dyeing steps, this cleaner cloth 
may affect still another saving—in the quantities 
of chemicals needed. That’s important today! 

The malt enzymes in EXSIZE are as safe as 
they are effective in desizing even the finest of 
vegetable, animal or synthetic fibres. There are 
no acids, harsh chemicals or alkalis in EXSIZE. 

To the economy of using EXSIZE, you can 
add economy in buying it! EXSIZE may be a 
money saver for you in all ways. Send for a free 
booklet — and, if you desire, one of our field 
men will call to discuss your problem. There’s 
no obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, S.C. 
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to superintendent, succeeding 
Frank K. Petrea, resigned. 


Charles W. Carvin has been 
appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, succeeding George F. 
Brooks, who has resigned after 
17 years with the company to 
become a partner in the Em- 
pire State Mills Inc., New 
York. Mr. Carvin joined the 
company in 1937 and has been 
vice-president since 1941 in 
charge of the company’s yarn 
division. He will continue to 
maintain his headquarters in 
New York. Alvin A. Schoen- 
berger, heretofore in charge of 
the cloth division, has been 
named assistant sales manager 
in charge of cloth, hosiery and 
all knitting yarns. George I. 
Rounds, Industrial’s sales rep- 
resentative in New England 
since 1939, following 12 ycars 
of similar service for the com- 
pany in Chicago, Chattanooga 
and Charlotte, N. C., has 
been appointed assistant sales 
manager in charge of tire and 
weaving yarns. 


F. G. Barnes has been ap- 
pointed manager of the cotton 
department of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. Mr. 
Barnes has been with the firm 
for 24 years. 


William T. Swoyer, Jr., for- 
merly assistant manager, has 
been made manager of Leon 
Ferenbach, Inc., Johnson City, 
Tenn., succeeding the late 
Lewis T. Harrower. 


Jean P. Mervine, for the 
last three years with the Phila- 
delphia office of American Vis- 
cose Corp., has been  trans- 
ferred to the “Fibro” Sales 
Division of the company’s 
New York office. He is suc- 
ceeded in Philadelphia by Law- 
rence H. Nolte. 


F. E. Grier, an official of 
Abney Cotton Mills, Green- 
wood, S. C., and president of 
the Bank of Greenwood, has 
resigned his position with the 
bank to devote his full time 
to the mills. 


FE. H. Wolfes, credit mana- 
ger of Celanese Corp. of 
America, New York, has re- 
signed. J. E. Chambers has 
been named credit manager of 
the yarn and fabrics division 
and J. H. Tunison has been 
appointed credit manager of 
the plastics division. 

Roland L. Lee, formerly 
with the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory at New 
Orleans, La., has become a 
membcr of the staff of Call- 


CHARLES W. CARVIN, now 
vice-president in charge of sales 
of Industrial Rayon Corp. 


GEORGE F. BROOKS, retiring 
vice-president of Industrial 
Rayon Corp. 


away Institute, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Alvord Eiseman _ has_te- 
signed as instructor in textile 
design at Cooper Union, New 
York, to become assistant to 
Cedric Gibbons in the techni- 
color division of Metro Gold- 
wyn Mayer, Hollywood. 

Edward J. Vogel, superin- 
tendent of Interstate Hosier 
Mills, Lansdale, Pa., has re- 
signed after almost 19 years 
with the company. He is going 
into business on his own ac: 
count to conduct a gray goods 
brokerage and finished goods 
jobbing business. He has been 
joined in this business by Harty 
Burch, who has resigned as mill 
superintendent for the Phila- 
delphia division of Interstate 
Hosiery Mills. 

R. P. Wilder, formerly of 
Clinton, S. C., has become as 
sociated with the personnel 
ofice of U. S. Rubber Co. 
Hogansville, Ga. 

E. §S. Bennett has _ been 
named superintendent of Dal: 
las Mills, Huntsville, Ala. 
succeeding the late W. L. 
Denham. Mr. Bennett had 
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This Ethocel property rates 


= 


The strength that comes from the union of 
strong forces is what makes the might of 
the Allies. It is not too far-fetched to use 
this analogy when speaking of ETHOCEL. 
For, in addition to possessing the important 
characteristics listed above, ETHOCEL may 
be readily combined with other materials 


and imparts these characteristics to them. 


For example: ETHOCEL can add toughness, 
or flexibility, or other qualities to formula- 
tions of spirit varnishes, » nitrocellulose 
lacquers and even wax compositions. 


ETHOCEL is completely compatible with pure 
and modified phenolics, making possible 
the production of lacquer type coatings 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York « 


| EIFOCEL | 


(DOW ETHYLCELLULOSE) 


—E WORLI 


Chicago « St. Louis + 


Houston + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle 
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TOUGHNESS 


RESISTANCE 


TO HEAT 


SOLUBILITY 


IN LOW COST SOLVENTS 


ee 
FLAMMABILITY 


FLEXIBILITY 


AT LOW TEMPERATURES 


LOW 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY 


STABILITY 


TO LIGHT 


COMPATIBILITY 


WITH MOST PLASTICIZERS AND RESINS 





from resins commonly considered suitable 
for use only in oleoresinous varnishes. It is 
also compatible with rosin, rosin esters, 
long oil alkyds, certain of the natural resins, 
nitrocellulose, and, in proper proportions, 
with coumarone-indenes, urea and maleic 
resins, and acrylic esters. Adding ETHOCEL 
to compositions containing these resins 
reduces tack, increases block resistance, 
and gives greater cohesion to the film. 


These qualities have created a great de- 
mand for ETHOCEL in war use. These attri- 
butes point out its future uses as well. 
Make a note of ETHOCEL’S compatibility—it 
may stand you in good stead when ETHOCEL 
is again available in quantity. 


<> 


CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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He’s a sea-going fighting man, a vital part 






of a great American tradition. A symbol of 
his service is famous NAVY BLUE—adopted 
in 1776 as the winter “dress” uniform of the 








Navy's officers and enlisted men. 






Solvay Sodium Nitrite is a pure, high quality 





crystal—distinctive because it tends to re- 





main free-flowing. It is especially suited for 





the manufacture of dyes used in BLUES, 
WOOLS and the HEAVY uniforms of our 
armed forces. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process (¢ ‘ompany 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
—BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


Charlotte Chicago 
Detroit . New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh * St. Louis 


SOLVAY 


S. Pal. OFF 


SODIUM 
NITRITE 












Boston 
Cleveland 


Cincinnati 
New York 


Syracuse 
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been assistant superintendent 
for some time. 


George M. Allen, formerly 
in charge of all production of 
American Viscose Corp., Wil- 
mington, Del., will be head of 
the newly-formed Viscose Divi- 
sion, while Henry H. Bitler, 
previously the corporation's as- 
sistant technical director, will 
be in charge of the Acetate- 
“Vinyon” Division. The super- 
vision of both viscose and acc- 
tate rayon product had become 
too complex to be handled with 
maximum cfhciency by a single 
division. 

Ermest O. DeFore, supcerin- 
tendent of Callaway Mills, 
Unity plant, LaGrange, Ga., 
has been transferred to Man- 
chester, Ga., as superintendent 
of the plant there, succeeding 
J. Lamar Moore, who has re- 
signed. J. Morgan Jackson has 
been transferred from superin- 
tendent of Calumet plant of 
company, LaGrange, to 


Mr. DeFore, and C. L. Tag- 
gart, overseer of carding and 
spinning of Calumet plant, 
has been promoted to super- 


intendent, succeeding Mr 
Jackson. 

Louie Burkes, production 
manager for Muscogee Mfg. 


Co., Columbus, Ga., has been 
promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent. 


Robert J. Adams, superin- 
tendent of the Peerless Divi 
sion of Thomaston (Ga.) Cot- 
ton Mills since 1934, has been 
appointed superintendent — of 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, suc- 
ceeding N. & Whitten, who 
has held that position for 12 
vears, and who has been with 
the company for 41 years, re- 
tiring from active business last 


July 


H. V. Murdough has been 
appointed superintendent _ of 
Industrial Mill, Rock Hill, 
S. C., succeeding J. A. Woo- 
ten. He was formerly of High- 


land Mill, Griffin, Ga. 


Barney Dalton, head elec- 
trician at the Spindale (N. C.) 
Mills, Inc., recently resigned 
to become supervisor of elec- 
trical equipment at American 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mount 
Holly, N. C., and six cooper- 
ating mills in that area. 


P. L. Lindsey has become 
mechanical superintendent of 
Exposition Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
succeeding James C. Edwards, 
Jr., who has been promoted to 
plant superintendent. Mr. 
Lindsey was formerly with the 
Stonewall (Miss.) Cotton 


Mills. 
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GEORGE M. ALLEN, now man. 
ager of Viscose Rayon Produc. 
tion, American Viscose Corp. 





HENRY H. BITLER, now man- 


Rayon and 
American 


ager of Acetate 
Vinyon Production, 
Viscose Corp. 


Raymond E. Henderson, 
superintendent of Hickman 
and Graniteville plants _ of 
Graniteville (S. C.) Mfg. Co., 
has resigned to become super 
intendent of the Dan Rive 
Division of Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va. 


D:. ©. Fem, fox 
vears superintendent of spit 
ning of Muscogee Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga.. has retired, 
and C. L. Hall, superintendent 
of carding at the same mill 
has been made head of spin 
ning also. 


M. T. Hartsell has resigned 
as superintendent of carding 
and spinning of Kindley Cot 
ton Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C.. 
and become superintendent 0 
carding of Stowe Mills, Me 
Adenville, N. C. 


A. B. Brown, Lincolnton 
N. C., formerly night superin- 
tendent of Harden (N. C 
Mfg. Co., has returned to this 
position 

U. C. Crenshaw, night st 
perintendent of carding at the 
Kureka plant of Springs Co 
ton Mills, Chester, S. C.. has 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


Penn Salt Liquid Caustic Soda 
is shipped in tank cars specially 
designed for speedier, safer unload- 
ing. These modern 8000-gallon tank 
cars have a protective lining, are 
insulated and are equipped with 
caustic resistant valves and inte- 
rior fittings. They can be quickly 
and completely emptied—no 


wasted caustic, no lost time. 


Caustic 
i 9oda 








TSE aL 
“Choneb 


WYANDOTTE MICHICA® 


rs 


Penn Salt Caustic Soda is sup- 
plied as 50% and 72-73% solutions 
in tank car quantities; as a solid 
in 750 lb. drums; or in flake form 


in 400 Ib. and 125 lb. drums. 


Our technical staff is at your 
service for help with handling 
problems. Write for complete 


information. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MAN U/FA/C- TURING 


CO/M PANY 









1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
New York * Chicago ¢ St. Louis © Pittsburgh 


OCTOBER 


Minneapolis * Wyandotte * Tacoma 
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INFRA-RED RADIANT HEA 





T GENERATORS 








@ RADIANT HEAT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


. in low-cost, automatic, adjustable installations 


. utilizing any flammable gas as fuel 


. precision-built for maximum uniformity and speed. 


@ NOW APPLICABLE TO ALL DRYING AND FINISHING 


OPERATIONS 


. controlled temperatures plus high turndown 


. improved finish p/us increased yardage 


@ SPECIAL UNITS FOR PALMERS—TENTERS—SINGERS— 


LOOP DRYERS—SLASHERS—THREAD DRYERS 


@ Request new descriptive circular T-12 


Pioneers in Radiant Heat Burner Equipment 


INFRA-RED Division 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION 


2:75 Breau ay, 
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Butterworth 


G Sons Co., 


Gas or Electric 


CE ee OE ee 
Philadelphia, Pa 





DENMAN 
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Lowest Cost Per Loom Per Year 


LUG STRAPS 
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been promoted to day superin- 
tendent of the same depart- 
ment succeeding O. V. Cog- 
gins, resigned, 

Max R. Dixon, who has held 
au executive position in the 
ofhce of Ella Mill, Shelby, 
N. C., has resigned, to become 
assistant manager of the Shelby 


Office of M. & J. Finance Co. 


D. C. Prim, overseer of 
spinning of Muscogee Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga., for 30 
vears has retired. He is suc- 


ceeded by C. L. Hall. 


Peter F. Carbone has been 
appointed industrial relations 
director of Naumkecag Steam 
Cotton Co., Salem and Pea- 
body, Mass. He has been vice- 
principal of the Salem High 
School for the last three years. 


R. M. Neall, 
the contract sales division of 
Bigelow Sanforc| Carpet Co., 
lhompsonville, Conn., for the 
last 15 years, has been named 
assistant sales manager. 


M. L. Rhodes, Lincolnton, 
N. C., a graduate of the Tex- 
tile School of the North Caro- 
lina State College, has been 
clected superintendent of the 
North Carolina ‘Textile Insti- 
tute near Gastonia, N. C. 


manager of 


Arthur Jones, formerly agent 
of Northfield (Vt.) Mills, has 
accepted a_ position with 
Thomas Kay Woolen Mills, 
Salem, Ore. 


Harry I. Spinner, formerly 
of Maiden Form and Rite 
orm, is now associated with 
Munsing-wear, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., as superintendent in 
charge of the “foundette” 
manufacturing division. Mr. 
Spinner has had years of experi- 


ence in corset and_ brassiere 
manufacturing. 
R. P. Wilder, formerly 


principal and athletic coach of 
the Clinton (S. C.) High 
School, has resigned to accept 
a position with United States 
Rubber Co., Hogansville, Ga. 


W. QO. Reed, formerly of 
Gastonia, N. C., has become 
superintendent of spinning at 
the new plant of Clark Thread 
Co., Pelham, Ga. 


Louis Cohen has accepted 
the superintendency of the 
Birmingham (Ala.) Cotton 
Mills, succeeding O. H. Dunn, 
who has become superintend- 
ent of the Tifton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Mac Hoaiston has 
superintendent of 
(Tex.) Cotton Mills. 


become 
Houston 
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J. D. Smith, superintendent 
of spinning, Riverside unit of 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., has re- 
signed. 


C. L. Adkins is now super- 
intendent of Nelson Cotton 
Mills Co., Whitnel, N. C,, 
having resigned as superintend- 
ent of Clover (S. C.) Spinning 
Co., to accept this new place. 
He has been succeeded at 


Clover by W. E. Holmes. 











Richard Seifert has become 
oversecr of weaving at the Bell 
Worsted Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Jack Newsome has resigned 
as superintendent of the me- 
chanical department of Rush- 
ton Cotton Mills, Griffin, Ga., 
and has accepted a similar po- 
sition with Laurena (S. C,) 
Cotton Mills. 


A. J. Wright has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of 
Plant No. 3, Carolina Textile 
Corp., Hamer, $. C. He was 
previously overseer of twisting 
and spinning. 

Ralph L. Moseley has te 
signed as dyer for Texas Tex- 
tile Mills, McKinney, Tex., 
and has returned to Sylacauga, 


Ala. 


R. J. Adams is plant man- 
ager of the Hollywood Textile 
Co., New Braunfels, Tex. This 
is a reorganized textile plant, 
formerly Texas Gauze Mills. 


























A. S. Griffith has resigned as 
assistant superintendent _ of 
Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Si- 
luria, Ala., and has accepted 
position of overseer of twist 
ing, spooling and warping at 
Laurens (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


Roland L. Lee of the South- 
ern Regional Research Labora 
tory, New Orleans, La., has 
joined the staff of . Callaway 
Institute, LaGrange, Ga., 43 
cotton technologist and dean 
of the Institute’s educational 
activities. 

Charles FE. Willis has re 
signed as overseer of carding at 
American Thread Co., Dalton, 
Ga., and become overseer of 
carding at the Gayle plant of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C. 

















Paul Highcove, staff ser 
geant in the Army, former 
overseer at the Glenark plant 
of Uxbridge Worsted ©o., 
Woonsocket, R. I., is a wal 
prisoner in Germany. 








George W. Little, super 
intendent of production at 
Hartsville (S. C.) Print & Dye 
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A SALUTE TO THE ARMY WAACS! 


The Waacs, that splendid corp of trained 
specialists are doing a fine job in many 
fields of Army effort, both at home and 
abroad. In their attractive uniforms, as 
serviceable as they are good looking, the 
Waacs make an impressive appearance. 
The American Textile Industry is doing 
a wonderful job in the production of 
Waac uniforms from design to finish. 


ETERNALURE 


PHI-O-SOL 


Onyx Research and Production, along 
with mills and finishing plants, are help- 
ing make, the uniforms of the Waacs and 
other war textiles, better looking—longer 
wearing, 

Onyx Research may be able to help 
you with your processing and finishing 
problems. Our chemists and technicians 
are at yourservice. Your inquiries solicited. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New England Off 


Mid Western seers i> 
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PERFECT KNOTS 
without a learning 
period when you | 
are equipped with |. 


The Abington Knotter assures you of 
dependable knots despite help diffi- 
culties. Automatically ties a weav- 
er’s knot. Automatically scissor clips 
the ends. Automatically makes the 
ends uniform in length in any desired 
dimension from 5/16” down to minus 
1/16”. Knots are positively non-slip, 
and so compact as to be accepted in 
thread and yarns for fabrics required 
to take a blister-free coating. 


” 
“Thou away 
Your secssore 
REQUEST KNOTTER CATALOG 


Fil ec 


INGTON 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MCHY. WKS., ABINGTON, MASS. 


Vacuum Card Strippers - Yarn Dyeing Systems — Weaver's Knotters 
OFFICES AT BOSTON, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FIDELITY 9-SKEIN REELER 


Single- and Double-End Types. Collapsible 


arms on reel, automatic yardage control 
and improved tension device. Reduced 
doffing cycle with Twin-Unit System. 


Write for Bulletin 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Works, United States Finish- 
ing Co., has been made super- 
intendent of printing and dye- 
ing at Pacific Mills unit, Ly- 
man, S. C. 

Jerry F. Underwood has be- 
come superintendent of card- 
ing of Glenwood Cotton Mills, 
Easley, S. C., having resigned 
a similar position with the No. 
3 unit of Easley Mills, Liberty, 
S.C. 

Fred K. Morris, formerly 


Textile Men in 


Roland Walsh, commanding 
officer of the Philadelphia OM 
Depot since July 20, has been 
promoted in rank from colonel 
to brigadier general. General 
Walsh is a graduate of the Cit- 
adel of Charleston, S. C. He 
was commissioned second lieu- 
tenant of infantry in 1912. 

Dwight M. Wilhelm, for- 
merly executive secretary of 
\labama Cotton Manufactur- 
crs Association, has been pro- 
moted from major to lieutenant 
colonel. He is executive officer 
of Courtland Army Air Field, 
Alabama. 


Samuel M. Littlejohn, of 
Clemson, S. C., is now a cap- 
tam in Army QM Corps. He 
has lately returned from Europe 
and is aiding the Reclamation 
School at Camp Lee, Va. Cap- 
tain Littlejohn was chief chem- 
ist for Rov Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., and _previ- 
ously assistant production man- 
ager for Burlington (N. C.) 
Dve & Finishing Co. 

N. H. Aronsohn, head of 
the textile firm of the same 
name, in New York has re- 
cently been promoted to major 
in the Army Air Corps. He is 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Joseph Greenberg, a partner 
in American Textile Finishing 
Works, New York, has been 
inducted into the Army. 


Irving S. Geer, on leave from 
Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
New York, is now a lieutenant 
assigned to the Desert Training 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif. — 


Harold S. Bullard, on leave 
from Southeastern Cottons, 
Inc., New York, is a lieutenant 
at the Advanced Flying School, 
Columbus, Miss. 


William H. Dribben, asso- 
ciated with the gravy goods de- 
partment of Cone Export & 
Commission Co., New York, 
before entering the Army, has 
been. promoted from - captain 


with Riverside & Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
has become superintendent of 
the spinning department of 
Merrimack Mills, Huntsville, 
Ala., succeeding A. V. Wright. 
Carl D. Welch, formerly 
assistant superintendent of 
York (S. C.) Mill No. 1 unit, 
has resigned to become general 
superintendent of carding of 
Mill No. 2, Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Armed Services 


to major. He is on service over. 
seas. 

Benjamin Erlanger, secretary 
of Everfast Fabrics, Inc., New 
York, now in England with the 
U. S. Army Air Forces, has 
been promoted to captain. 


Arthur A. Shernoff, on leave 
from Shertone Textile Corp., 
New York, received his com- 
mission as second licutenant in 
Army Air Forces recently. 

Harry Munroe, of the At- 
lanta office of William L. Bar- 
rell Co., has been inducted into 
the Army. 


Frank Martin Page, formerly 
with P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., where 
he was assistant production 
manager, who joined the Ma 
rine Corps at Washington in 
August, 1942, is now captain 
commanding the guard com- 
pany of marines at the bar 
racks in Charleston, S. C,, 
Navy Yard. 

William Lee Mills, Jr., who 
before he went into the Amy 
last year, was a foreman in 
Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, 
N. C., has been promoted to 
first lieutenant at Fort Dix, 
N. J. 

Robert L. Hamilton, super 
intendent of spinning of Darl- 
ington (S. C.) Mfg. Co., on 
leave, has been commissioned 
a second licutenant and is ste 
tioned at North Camp Hood, 
Texas. 

Gus T. Smith, Paducah, Ky., 
formerly connected with the 
Claussner Hosiery Co., who 
entered the Army in March, 
1942, as a second lieutenant at 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 
has been promoted to the rank 
of captain. 

Woodrow E. Dunn, super 
intendent of Chiquola Mfg. 
Co., Honea Path, S. C., until 
he centered the service, who & 
stationed at Fort Benning, Ga. 
has been promoted to captaim. 
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In returning me, and all your other empty Nopco _—Nopco to avoid costly delays in filling your need 
Drums so promptly, Mr. Superintendent, you’re _ for essential materials. That’s what I mean when 
helping yourself as well as the war effort. I say I'll see you again soon. 


: So please keep up the good work, Mr. Superin- 
You help the war effort, because Nopco drums— P oo e P 


tendent. Return all Nopco empty drums as soon 
as you know—are made of steel, and steel is a ’ 


i, ; ; as they’re empty, so we can do our “full” part in 
vital metal needed by all war industries. " py f es 
meeting your Nopco requirements and Uncle 


\nd you help yourself by making it possible for | Sam’s too. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY: HARRISON, N. J. 
BOSTON + CHICAGO + CEDARTOWN, GA. + RICHMOND, CALIF. 


PP cen 
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If you have to meet Army 


Quartermaster Department speci- 
fications your fabrics will show a big 


gist" 
improvement right down the line if you use 


DRUMMOND SOAP 


It's a high-body product of low alkali content . . . No filler of any 
kind . . . A high binding quality that results in minimum flocking 
. . . Saves on steam and water because it rinses easily and com- 
pletely . . . Better fulling and scouring . . . Leaves fabric perfectly 
clean with softest feel, better hand, brighter colors and whiter 
whites . . . Want to try it? Just write us today for a free working 
sample and test Drummond Soap on your own goods. 


If you ‘can’t shoot Japs shoot the works 
—BUY MORE BONDS 


sodas 
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MAILING LISTS 
THAT 


WORK... 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Mailing Lists are a direct route 
to today’s purchase-controlling executives and tech- 
nicians in practically every major industry. 


WE 
Mc GRAW-HILL 


DIRECT MAIL LIST SERVICE 


These names are of particular value now when most 
manufacturers are experiencing constantly increasing 
difficulty in maintaining their own lists. 


Probably no other organization is as well equipped as 
McGraw-Hill to solve the complicated problem of list 
maintenance during this period of unparalleled changes 
in industrial personnel. These lists are compiled from 
exclusive sources, based on hundreds of thousands of 
mail questionnaires and the reports of a nation-wide 
field staff, and are maintained on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 


Investigate their tremendous possibilities in relation to 
your own product or service. Your specifications are our 
guide in recommending the particular McGraw-Hill lists 
that best cover your market. When planning your indus- 
trial odvertising and sales promotional activities, ask 
for more facts or, better still, write today. No obligation, 
of course. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 
DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Obituary 


Abe Goodman, 79, chairman 
of the board of American F'in- 
ishing Co., Memphis, ‘Tenn., a 
former bank executive and for- 
mer member of city council, 
died Sept. 2. 

Laurance Mayer, 53, presi- 
dent of Rollins Hosiery Mills, 
Des Moines, Iowa, died Sept. 
23 at his Des Moines home. 
He was for many years with 
Julius Kayser & Co., ultimately 
vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising, advertising, and for- 
eign subsidiaries. In 1941 he 
resigned to head the Rollins 
Hosiery Mills. 

Clinton A. Bennett, 62, long 
identified with the cotton yarn 
business in New York, died 
Oct. 3. He had been with 
Paulson Linkroum & Co., 
James F. White & Co., and 
Bennett & Goldey until he 
joined the cotton yarn depart- 
ment of Isclin-Jefferson Co. 
with which he was associated 
at his death. 

Arnold Hunziker, credit man- 
ager and assistant secretary of 
Amcrican Bemberg Corp. and 
North American Rayon Corp., 
New York is dead. 

Dr. Arthur A. Ticknor, chem- 
ist in charge of basic dyes and 
lake pigments at Calco Chem- 
ical Division of American Cy- 
anamid Co., Bound Brook, 
N. J., died Jast month. 

L. E. Foster, 56, textile ex- 
ecutive for many years, died 
recently in Greenwood, S. C. 
Mr. Foster was vice-president 
and general manager, also 
chairman of the board of the 
Abney chain of cotton mills, 
including Panola, Anderson, 
Belton, Courtenay and Gren- 
del. He began his career as a 
loom-fixer. 


Benjamin Few Zimmerman, 
71, textile executive of Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., died Sept. 20 
in that city. For the last 28 
vears Mr. Zimmerman had 
been head of the cotton de- 
partments of the Spartan and 
Drayton Cotton Mills. Prior 
to this he was connected with 
the Parker Cotton Mills, 
Greer, S. C. 

Frederick J. Fenning, gen- 
cral office manager for Wil- 
ham Whitman Co., New York, 
died Sept. 13. He joined the 
organization in 1906. 


Samuel D. Lewis, 76, one 
of the founders of Brampton 


Woolen Co., died recently in 
Newport, N. H. 

‘Thomas Franklin Cline, 55, 
Lincolnton, N. C., who with 
his father, built the second 
cotton mill in Shelby, N. C.,, 
which was later moved to 
Double Shoals, N. C., and is 
still operating, died Aug. 20. 


Albert Kramer, 55, sales rep- 
resentative of Munsingwear, 
Inc., attached to the New York 
office, died Sept. 21. 

Michael J. Isselhard, 75, 
sales manager of the Textile 
Yarn Co., Chicago, died te- 
cently. 

Arthur A. Brown, 50, an ex- 
ecutive of Kenwood Mills, 
Ltd., Arnprior, Ontario, died 
last month. He had been a 
member of the Kenwood staff 
since 1921. 

Kurt A. Meyer, 62, president 
of Audiger & Mever Silk Co., 
New York, died Sept. 21. He 
was at one time president of 
the Tie Silk Association. 

Albert F. Richie, 41, traf- 
fic manager of American Fin- 
ishing Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
died last month. 

Will A. Grace, 69, account- 
ant at Suncook Mills, died re- 
cently in Concord, N. H. 

Harry F. Fitzpatrick, 57, 
superintendent of Dunn Wool- 
en Mills, Martinsburg, W. V4., 
died recently. He had_ been 
associated with the mills for 
35 years. 

E. A. Hill, 67, superintend- 
ent of Clinton (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills and Lydia Cotton Mills, 
died Sept. 16 in Baltimore after 
a period of declining health. 


Charles F. Hurd, 76, retired 
assistant superintendent of the 
varn department of Wanskuck 
Co., died in Providence, R. I. 

Nelson A. Wennberg, 71, 
office manager of Paragon 
Worsted Co., Olneyville, R. 1, 
died recently. 

Don Lee Redmond, 47, for 
the last 10 years superintendent 
of inspection room of Proxim- 
itv Print Works, Greensboro, 
N. C., died Sept. 8. 

Edouard Lizotte, 58, super 
intendent of spinning at Lafay- 
ette Worsted Co., died recent 
lv in Providence, R. I. 

James H. Worrell, 40, ship- 
ping clerk for P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., died recently. 
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ears FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 


foe COLCACET 


WATER REPELLENT 


Here is an easy, economical and 
practical way of giving extra protec- 
tion, greater beauty and serviceability 
to cotton, linen, natural silk, cellu- 
lose, acetate and wool. 


Colacet makes textiles water repel- 
lent, stain and spot resistant, gives 
them a rich looking sheen, and helps 
them to stay fresh looking and new. 


May we send literature that tells the 
complete story? 


Colacet conforms to Quartermaster 
Corps Tentative Specifications P.Q.D. 
No.*115b dated November 19, 1942. 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Especially made for mark- 
ing the roving in wool, 
cotton, silk, rayon, and 
all textile mills. 
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distinguishable colors. 
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Promotes that wool like hand. Extra large drum type reel 

helps goods balloon, move around and change folds, while 

Multi-Grip partially knurled surface (Pat. Pend.) prevents 

slipping. 

Wide adaptability and substantial savings in dyestuffs. 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST. 
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Write to Dept. T-l for a 
FREE chart showing these 
colors. 
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RED-RAY 


RADIANT BURNER 


FOR 


TENTERS 
PALMERS 
RES!N CURING OVENS 
LOOP AND NET DRYERS 
SLASHERS — SINGEING MACHINES 


btained without major changes 


nstalled on present machines 


an MeTTT Te | complete informatton 


RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 WEST 45th STREET. NEW YORK CITY 
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TEXTICIDE™ 


MILDEW AND ROT PROOFING 
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Cotton Mill News 


Bay State Thread Works, 
Springfield, Mass., have awarded 
contract to E. J. Pinney Co., 
Inc., Springfield, for alterations 
and improvements in mill. 
Blake A. Seaver, Springfield, is 
architect. 

Bristol (R.1I.) Lace Works, 
now in production on net- 
ting for military use, plans new 
one-story and part basement 
mill, 60x161 ft., with L-ex- 
tension, 22x87 ft., on Bay View 
\vc. Cost reported over $60,- 
000, with equipment. Applica- 
tion has been made for a pri- 
ority rating. Barker & ‘Turoff, 
Grosvenor Building, — Provi- 
dence, R. I., are engineers. 


Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Magog, Que., has begun erec- 
tion of one-story addition to 
cotton mill, for which general 
contract recently was let to 
Anglin, Norcross, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Que. Cost reported 
about $25,000, with equip- 
ment. T. Pringle & Son, Ltd., 
Montreal, are architects and 
enginecrs. 

Firestone Cotton Mills of 
Canada, Ltd., Woodstock, 
Ont., have plans maturing for 
one-story addition, about 85x 
160 ft., to cost over $125,000, 
with equipment. Proposed to 
begin work soon. Hutton & 
Sauter, Hamilton, Ont., are 
architects and engineers. 

Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisherville, 
Mass., purchased recently by 
Crescent Corp. of Fall River, 
has been sold by the latter to 
S. Robert Stone, Inc., of 85 
Essex Street, Boston. The plant 
will continue to manufacture 
curtain goods, supplying only 
part of the requirements of 
the Stone firm. 

Jackson, Mich.—Departmeit 
of Justice, Lansing, Mich., 
plans rebuilding of textile plant 
at Jackson prison, recently dam- 
aged by fire with loss estimated 


‘close to $15,000. 


Linen Thread Co., Johnson 
and Barnev Sts., Baltimore, 
Md., has work under way on 
alterations and improvements 
in mill, for which general con- 
tract recently was let to for- 
row Brothers, Baltimore. 

Lorraine Mfg. Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., will make alter- 
ations and improvements in 
mill. Bids have been asked and 
contract 

Pacific Mills, 


Lawrénce, 


will be let soons’ 22 


AS. 


TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


Mass., has secured a permit t 
alter an office building so tha 
it can be used for laboratorie 
F'stimated cost is $7,600. 
Pisgah Mills mercerizig 
plant, Brevard, N. C., ha 
been put into operation, wil 
W. H. Melton, general may 
ager. He is also manager 
the Pisgah Mills. Last fall Pi 
gah purchased the Ashworf 
building and a_ considerab 


amount of remodeling has sing 


been done. The company j 
also constructing an addition j 
which carding and spinning 
cquipment will be installed 
The addition will be 82x36 

Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahay, 
N.C., has work under way 4 
rebuilding portion of mill 
cently damaged by fire, wil 
loss reported close to $50,000 
including equipment. Tire 0 
curred in main spinning room 
at plant. 

Starcross, Inc., Greenvill 
S.C., has been chartered with 
capital of 40,000 shares 0 
stock, no par value, to operatg 
a mill for manufacture of cot 
ton fabrics. F. C. Fant is pres 
dent and treasurer; and J. M 
Perry, vice-president and _ sec 
retary, both of Greenville. 

Southern Cotton Co. of Ala 
bama, Birmingham, Ala., for 
merly Birmingham — Cotton 
Mill, has been reorganized 
with the following operating 
personnel: O. H. Dunn, gen 
eral manager; J. D. Moon, 
superintendent; C. P. Baker, 
overseer of weaving; J. S. Shell 
overseer of carding; M. A 
Cook, master mechanic, and 
J. P. Erwin, chief. clectrician, 
and J. J. Davis, overseer 0 
spinning. 

Twin City Textile Mills, St 
Paul, Minn., have awarded con 
tract to H. |. Blomstrand, St 
Paul, for altcrations and im 
provements in mill, following 
recent fire loss. 


Wool Mill News 


Chauvin Yarn Mill, Woon 
socket, R.I., is installing card 
ing and spinning machinery {0 
the manufacture of  woold 
varn im an idle mill propery 
lately taken over by Em@ 
Chauvin. 

Dominion Woolens & Wé 
steds, Ltd., Peterboro, 
has begun erection of one-sto 
acdition to~ local Bonne 
Worth Mill, for which genet 
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Tying-In Wool Warp...at the Loom 


NE of the interesting features 
of the Barber-Colman PORT- 
ABLE Warp Tying Machine 
imthe fact that it is adaptable to a wide 
ge of fabrics. Four months ago in 
is publication we ran an advertise- 
at showing it in use on rayon. Here 
‘ application on a wool warp. This 

ahine is compactly designed so it 
Bil work directly back of the loom in 
eys as narrow as 12”. It is light, 
tdily built, and can be easily and 
ickly moved from one location to 
other. It is hand-operated and ties- 
the w arp in sections as shown, each 
tion or load being approximately 


15” wide. The knotting mechanism, 
which includes a “‘stumbler”’ to elimin- 
ate missing any ends, is normally oper- 
ated at about 300 knots a minute. All 
parts are precision made to extremely 
close standards and are fully inter- 
changeable. A good operator can be 
trained in a short time, requiring prin- 
cipally the ability to be careful and pay 
attention to significant detail. Note 
in the picture the uniform row of clean 
knots shown on the load which has just 
been completed. Bulletin F-1256-4, 
which will be sent promptly on re- 
quest, will describe this machine to 
you in greater detail. 


BARBER-COLMAN 


Portable 
WARP TYING 
MACHINE 


TOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES * TWISTER CREELS © MOISTURE CONTENT CONTROLS 


BARBER-COLMAN 


Roe kK F OR Db 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., USS. A. 
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Name Your 
Own Specifications 


for hampion 
TEXTILE LEATHER PRODUCTS 


As is to be expected, Cham- 
pion Textile Leathers run 
to special jobs—the hard 
and ae jobs designed 
and. conse ucted to over- 
é the failures of less 
perfect products. 


Long experience, and equip- 
ment especially designed 
for this type of workman- 
ship, pays dividendsinman- 
ufacturing precision and 
volume production, both for 
us and for you. 


W. D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


619 RUTHERFORD STREET 
GREENVILLE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 





60 TESTERS 


FOR 


TEXTILE NEEDS 


* Scott Testers, recognized as standard the world 
around, are made in 60 models for tensile, hysteresis, 


twist, 
from single hair to 1 ton tensile. 


Teta 


flexing, burst, crepeage, etc., etc. 


Capacities 


SVL 





*Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 





95 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 





Simplified DESIGN 
Flexible POWER 

Better EVAPORATION 
More sensitive CONTROL 


Experienced textile men who know the 
merits of previous models of Southworth 
Humidifiers have found improvements in 
Model D that make it even more reliable 
and efficient. 

Extreme sensitivity of control, and an 
“airplane propeller” type fan for greater 
evaporation, are two outstanding fea- 
tures. 


CSA 


PORTLAND 
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NOTE 


This advertisement Is to re- 
mind you to include South- 
worth Humidifiers in your 
after-the-war plans. Frank- 
y, we are 100% on war 
work and eannot make hu- 
— at the present 


MACHINE Co. 


PA AINE 



















TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


contract recently was let to 
Eastwood Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; cost re- 
ported in excess of $60,000, 
with equipment. T. Pringle & 
Son, Ltd., Toronto, architects. 

Parkin Yarn Mill has _pur- 
chased the property in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., which it has 
operated for 24 years. The 
mill manufactures novelty 
yarns. Plant contains 45,000 
sq. ft. of floor space, 

Premier Worsted Co. Ral- 
eigh, N. C., has been organ- 
ized with a machinery set-up 
of 4,800 spindles and 48 looms. 
Herbert Lawton, of New York, 
is president of the company, 
and J. M. Shockey is superin- 
tendent. It will operate as a 
branch of Premier Worsted 
Co. with plant at Woonsocket 
and Bridgeton, R. I. 


Washington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., formerly owned by the 
Textile Realty Co. of Boston 
and a subsidiary of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co., was sold 
Sept. 24, to the Mills of Law- 
rence, Inc., of Boston, a re- 
cently-formed corporation. ‘The 


property comprises two mod- 
erm concrete and brick fac- 
tories, 700,000 sq. ft. of 


usable area, and six brick facto- 
ries aggregating 800,000 sq. ft. 
At one time this plant oper- 
ated 1,540 looms. 


Rayon & Silk Mill 
News 


American Enka Corp., Enka, 
N. C., has let general contract 
to Potter & Sh: ickelford, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., for several 
new additions to mill, to be 
equipped for increased output 


of high-tenacity rayon yarns 
for tire casings. Cost esti- 
mated close to $5,000,000. 


Work will begin at once. - Pro- 
gram will increase the total 
output of all products of the 
plant by approximately 30% 
and will add 300 to 500 oper- 
atives to the pav roll. Project 
will require about eight months 
for completion. 

Bowers & Lunstead Textile 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., lately 


‘ operating at former mill of Hall 


Textile Co., acquired a num 
ber of months ago, has discon- 
tinued operations permanently, 
and mill equipment is being 
sold. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Rayon Dept., Buffalo, 
is converting part of local mill 
for manufacture of high-ten- 
acity rayon yarns for use in 
production of tire casings, with 
installation of additional ma- 
chinery and equipment. A por- 
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tion of mill will continue g 
duction of short staple 
fiber, as heretofore. 
Morton ‘Feldman, | 
Mount Holly, N. J., plant 


being liquidated by | 
Speizman, Inc., West Pittst 
Pa. 


A. C. Lova Textile Mill, 
Juanita Building, Catasaug 
Pa., has been sold throg 
David Speizman, Inc., W 
Pittston, Pa. to Wagy 
Nixon & Mutchler, 186 } 
son Avenue, New York, N, 
New owners will operate 
plant in the same location a 
with same personnel. 

Hawley (Pa.) Weaving ( 
recently organized, has beg 
operations in a local mill, s 
cured under lease, for mani 
facture of rayon fabrics. 

Industrial Rayon Cop 
Cleveland, Ohio, has let ge 
eral contract to Austin Co.,, ft 
additions to branch mill 
Painesville, comprising seve 
large buildings, to be equipps 
for production of high-tenacij 
rayon yarns, increasing preset 
capacity by about 22,000,0l 
Ibs. annually. Cost over § 
000,000, instead of s 
sum, previously reported. 
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bur Watson &  Assocaité 
Cleveland, are architects a 
engineers. - 





Verney Shawmut Mills, Fal 
River, Mass., a varn and threat 
mill lately acquired by Gilbe 
Verney (as _ reported ha 
month) will probably insta 
looms for weaving spun-ray0 
fabrics. Richard B. Chac 
previously treasurer of Shai 
mut Mills is general manag 
under the new  ownershi 
D. J. Canning is president 
treasurer. 


Westover Fabrics, Inc., Wa 


Warwick, R. I. has bel We 
bought by David E. Seidmagll . q 
lately with Colonial Mills, Negi indi 
York. | che 
1 of | 
Knitting Mill Newsg) |... 
A. Q. Mills, Timmonsvillq ing 
S. C., warp knit goods, owned 7 
and are. by J. Ed Ande 
son and A. T. Quantz, both Wit 
Timmonsvlle and = Phil ture 
Wick, of New York, who a h 
own the Phillip Wick Mil ov 
of New York, are the purch 
ers of the Mock Judson Voe WwW. 


ringer Co. plant at Siler Cit 
N. C. Property will be us4 
to expand their productio 
The new unit will open Dee. 


Baker - Cammack _ Hosi 
Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. © 
has leased the Earl Cook Sto 
Building in Boone, N. C., ¥ 
install machinery and oper 
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\ ketol is an oil emulsifier— it breaks down oils—hence the speed with 


hich it penetrates and removes stubborn coatings of grimy oil and 

ease. Though best known for its wonderful cleansing action on 
ill floors, Setol has proved equally effective for cleaning heavily 
sled painted walls and ceilings. It’s thoroughly safe. . . free from 
prmful properties that clean away the finish and discourage 
peated cleaning. Setol-cleaned surfaces save frequent redecorating! 
Setol is both soluble and sudsless. Compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill. Sold in barrels, half-barrels, quarter-barrels. 
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or literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1910 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
Ver $5 ’ 


* FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 
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CHICAGOS FASTEST 
GROWING GEAR PLANT 


INDUSTRIAL GEAR MFG. CO. 


4597 VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO, 24 ILLINOIS 
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Chacd PHOTO-COPIFS 


f Shar 4 MADE FAST BY 


m4 et ANYONE — ANYTIME Photo-exact copies for 
saan i your office,shop, branch 
‘ oo » or distant plant are 
lent an it made fast and at low 


cost with A-PE-CO. 
One copy or a hundred 
in jig time — and 
A-PE-CO can’t make 
mistakes, Copies direct- 
ly from blueprints. 









c., Was 
ve | We have been factors to the textile and allied 
is Nd industries for 89 years. Our efficient credit 


checking facilities, together with the purchase 








died of accounts receivable, furnishes our clients aie ae 
e . cas . = ss MN “(4 €4Of letters e documents 
WwW - . 
all ith additional working capital while reliev OU tA O A © records © blueprints 
viel 29 them of all credit risks. oa ¢ pictures ¢ drawings 
1 Andef $ 5 dy Same-size copies of anything up to 18”x 22”. Ac- 
both | With almost 90 years of service for Manufac- cepted as legal evidence. Eliminates steno-copying, 
a tracing, proof-reading. Photo-copies direct from 
Phil turers, Merchants and Selling Agents, we know blueprints, graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, shop orders — 
who ais p anything written, printed, drawn, photographed. Endless uses for 
k Mill how best to serve your interests. A-PE-CO. Needed by all departments. Big savings. Thousands 
aaa in satisfactory use. 
n Voll) We invite your inquiry as to our services. _ We Camere No Film —— Easy $0 See 
ler Cit Simple, fast. No focusing. Conserves man-hours. Any office em- 
be al ployee quickly becomes expert. Low cost per copy, lowest in- 


sacl vestment in equipment. Saves other equipment. Put A-PE-CO 
yductio 


deff James Talcott, Inc. 
we 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


( k Stor 
Ge 
opera 


on any available desk or table. Immediate delivery. Representa- 
tives in principal cities and Canada. Write for A-PE-CO folder. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. HM-10 Chicago 14, Illinois 
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WORSTED *fCOTTON © SPUN RAYON 


ARLINGTON MILLS 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


MONOMAC SPINNING CO. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


NONQUITT MILLS 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK BOSTON esta CHARLOTTE 








DYE STICKS 





Since 1900 we have made high quality true- 
form oven-seasoned dye sticks for all standard 
machines. We can fill your needs today to 
meet any requirement. Write 


FRANK BAILEY Cedar Brook, N. J. 













TEXTILE MILL NEWS 


it as a branch for manufacture 
of men’s cotton and rayon 
socks. 

Beaunit Mills, Inc., 450 7th 
Ave., N. Y., have taken over 
Phoenix Mills, Inc., States- 
ville, N. C., recently pur- 
chased, and will operate as a 
branch mill in future. 


P. J. Brown Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill, North Hickory, 
N. C., has been bought bv 
J. L. Thompson, Jr. of States- 
ville and associates. 

Eader Textile Corp., Hagers- 
town, Md., formerly R. A. 
Knitting Mills, operated by 
J. C. Roulette & Sons, Inc.— 
Mill of this company has been 
acquired by Fairchild Aircraft 
Division. 

P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., 
Hanes, N. C., recently opened 
a nursery for the benefit of the 
company’s employees. Small 
children are kept after school 
hours, while babies are kept 
all day while their mothers are 
at work in the plant. 


Headen_ Hosiery Mill, 
Shelby, N. C., has begun oper- 
ation of new branch mill at 
Cherryville, N. C., where 
building recently was leased. 


Kenosha (Wis.) Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills (previously 
reported) have taken over onc- 
storv industrial building at 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., and will 
remodel and equip at once for 
new mill for Cownie Division. 

Pilgrim Knitting Mills, 114 
Kingston St., Boston, Mass., 
have filed notice of organiza- 


tion to operate a local mill. 
Jacob B. Pelton, 11 Wilcock 


St., Dorchester, Boston, is 
head. 

Pilot Mountain (N. C.) 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., has 


started up with 22 BS knitting 
machines and auxillary equip- 
ment on women’s and _ chil- 
dren’s anklets. R. B. Davis is 
president and treasurer. 

S. & W. Hosiery Mills, En- 
glewood, Tenn., has established 
a branch unit at = Athens, 
Tenn., for the manufacture of 
women’s sport hose. Edward 
Smith and Lawrence Webb of 
Englewood, are the owners. 


Weber Knit Sportswear, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., recentlv or- 
care of Friedman & 
Friedman, 29 Broadwav, at 
torneyv and representatiy C, plans 
operation of local knitting mill. 


Willis Hosiery Mills, Con- 
cord, N. C., are erecting a 
brick and concrete addition to 
their plant to be used for the 
storage of chemicals, dvestuffs. 
err. 


ganized, 
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Processing Plant 
News 


Apponaug (R. I.) Co. 
approved plans for addition 
boiler house at mill, report 
to cost about $15,000, and y 
begin work at once. : 

Amold Print Works, Noff - 
Adams, Mass., recently ¢ 
solved, have paid a_ total 
$2,840,190 in liquidating dj 
dends on outstanding comm 
stock. 

William Butler Co., Pr 
dence, R. 1., manufacturers 
solvents and detergents, y 
start operation of a wool scomm 
ing plant at Marble Fal 
Texas, on Nov. 1. There 
also facilities for grading, 9 
ing and storage. 

California Piece Dye Wor 
Los Angeles, Calif., plans a 
struction of a_ new fab 
printing plant at 332 Soy 
Ave. 17, Los Angeles, Cal 
Building will be 50 x 150 
and cost $10,000. 

Illinois Shade Cloth 
North Chicago, Ill., will ¢ 
tablish new branch mill 
building at 316-18 South @ 
lege St., Charlotte, N. C, 
cently leased. 

Johnson & Hardt, Inc., ? 
crson, N. J., have succeeded 
the dyeing and _ finishing 
cotton and rayon yarns ff 
merly done by F. C. Reinhar 
at 93 Belmont Ave. 

North Carolina — Fabs 
Corp., Salisbury, N. C.,, | 


been made a finisher licens 


under the “Crown” Test 
Plan of American  Viscé 
Corp. 


Warren Textile Print Wo 
West Warren, Mass., has 
quired from Crescent Corp. 
Fall River, the mill buildi 
at Bondsville formerly 0p 
ated bv Boston Duck i 
Some 600 to 700 workers 
be emploved on screen pri 
ing. Company is controlled 


Endelson family, _ princy FI 
* owncrs of Barrett Textile Co 

mM 

. d 

Miscellaneous i 

. | 
Mill News 

Northwest Flax Indust F 

Inc.. Winona, Minn., (pt oO 

ously reported) has had pia tt 


drawn by Bovum, Schubert 
Sorensen, Winona, archite 
for proposed new flax proce 
ing mill for production ! 
Government. Main mill * 
be one-story, 110 x 130 ft 
boiler house, 40 x 74 ft. 
be built. Entire project * 
cost $215,000, with finand 
by Government. 
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ck | FUNGICIDES for all types of Government Fabrics 
ea Highly Efficient — Non-Toxic — Non-Irritating 
ntroued 
occa. =~ FUNGICIDE M: a single product combining a FUNGICIDE G: used in conjunction with 
* mildew inhibitor and water repellent for pro- water repellents in a one bath treat- 
S ducing a mildewproof water repellent finish ment to mildewproof cottons and impart a 


on cotton in one operation. 


Indust FUNGICIDE P. G.: an anti-mildew 
in. (Ph agent for mildewproofing cotton by FUNGICIDE A: for cloth coating processes — 


water repellent finish. 


han the two bath process. dissolved directly in the resin solution. 
- pa FUNGICIDE P: made expressly for use in the pigment impregnation process. 
uction f 

a ARKANSAS CO. INC., NEWARK, N. J 

130 ft « ee ’ * = 
74 : 7 Established over 38 years 
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Even the most corrosive wash liquors are used 
with safety in this stainless steel slack-type 
rope washer (above). 


The yarns dyed in this vat (left) are uniform, 
because stainless steel does not affect the 
chemicals used in dyeing operations. 


The corrosive effect of dyes and many other chemicals 
on wet-processing equipment has ceased to be a problem 


a for textile manufacturers who are using stainless steels 
ef- Coding, in their mills. 
a They have found that stainless steel retains its mirror- 
like surface even after years of contact with synthetic 
and natural dyes, bleaching agents, and acids, as well 


S T A | N L E S S S T E E L S as many other processing chemicals. 


Almost as important as permanent resistance to corro- 
RESIST C ORROSION sion is the ease with which stainless steel can be cleaned. 
Since no chemicals or dyes are absorbed by the metallic 
surface, there is no need for lengthy “boiling out,” 
making possible quick successions of runs in a single vat. 
Stainless steels offer advantages in other mill opera- 
tions...they are long-wearing and need a minimum of 
maintenance... their permanently smooth, hard surface 
helps to prevent snagging, tearing, and snarling. 
Although we do not make stainless steel, we have for 
more than 35 years produced the ferro-alloys used in 
making stainless and other alloy steels. From laboratory 
and plant experience we have. gained practical knowl- 
edge of their applications, and are ready to give im- 
partial assistance in the selection of a stainless or other 
alloy steel to meet your particular requirements. 


The stainless steel sizing box and rolls of this 7-cylinder rayon slasher 


guarantee long-time service in high-speed operations, BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Erectro METALLURGICAL COMPANY Electromet B 
OTT mL medi le Sle leet) sey Sil 


30 East 42nd Street UCC) New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: Electro Pei 2 Company of Canada, ‘teste: Welland, Ontario Ferro-Alloys og Metals 
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B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 





This is a resin-coated spinning bucket. It is 
forged from strong aluminum alloy. Thousands 


are in use in the rayon mills. The high strength 


of these Aleoa forgings enabled the industry to 


step up spinning speeds toas highas 14,000rpm. 
Their baked phenolic resin coating protects 
them against attack by thechemicalsemployed. 

It’s another case of a plastic and an alumi- 
num alloy working as a team, doing a job 
which neither could do as well alone. 

But the aluminum provides more than high 
strength. Its dimensions and shape remain 
accurate, holding the spinning buckets in 
balance, a vital factor at high-speed operation. 


The buckets are light in weight, making 


handling easier. And, should there be a break 
in the coating, there will be no discoloration 
of the product. 

Imagineering conceived this joint use of 
plastic resins and aluminum, and Alcoa engi- 
neers developed the technique for making the 
coating adhere firmly to the metal. Thus, a 
substantial market was established for both 
materials. The postwar world is certain to see 
a succession of such designs, in which the desir- 
able characteristics of aluminum are supple- 
mented by a judicious use of plastics. Alcoa 
engineers will gladly work with you on such 
designs. ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF AMERICA, 


1942 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALUMINUM 
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Ih / you forgot 
Ys @ something... 





1. This is the story of Dave Robeson, and how he _ his shadow. Ev ery time Dave started 

his turret lathe, his shadow was in the way. “Go ahead,” it said,“ try to turn that crank- 
shaft down to within a ten-thousandth of an ao Just try it!” So Dave would try. But 
every now and then he slipped up—and another piece landed in the scrap heap. 





? One day the foreman had a hunch. He stood for several 3 Dave has lost his shadow. His spoilage is down and 
* minutes and watched Dave work. Then he called 

the superintendent and said, “This guy is working in the electrician simply moved a couple of light fixtures 
his own shadow. It’s a wonder to me his spoilage is and killed that shadow. Next day, Dave’s experiences 
as low as it is!” helped correct similar “bottle- necks” all over the plant. 


s his spirits are up! Once the trouble was diagnosed, 


MEMO TO WAR PLANTS. Little things like shadows, glare, or the gloom 
caused by dirt and grease on lighting fixtures are retarding production, in- 
creasing spoilage. A G. E. Lighting Advisor will gladly help, but you can 
easily make your own check-up tomorrow. Don’t waste light. Remember 
that G. E. Research has been working continuously for over 50 years ... 
to make General Electric lamps stay brighter longer. 


HE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD IS IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL (@ ELECTRIC 


lear the General Electric radio programs: ‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT. NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


943 
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/ Waterproofing. High titer soaps are making an important 
contribution to the waterproofing of fabrics. You'll find 
that the FLINT Soap you use for fulling and wool 
after-scouring can help you with your waterproofing 
operation, too. FLINT, you know, comes in chip and 
powder form. It’s a tallow base soap with high titer 
pre-proved by careful laboratory tests before you buy it. 


3 Nylon Scouring is big business these days. Consider 


any one of these three Armour Soaps for your Nylon 
Scouring operation: CERTIFIED, TEXSCOUR, RE-NU. 


CERTIFIED is a vegetable fatty acid base soap of 


medium low titer, and it comes in flakes or solid form. 
TEXSCOUR is a red oil base soap of low titer, available 


in flakes. RE-NU is a thrifty jelly soap. All three... 


like all the other Armour Industrial Soaps... must meet 


exacting specifications, must pass strict pilot plant 
tests to prove their quality. 


Whatever the process, there's an Armour Soap for it. That's 


Se Some suggestions on 
soap for today’s 


\\ textile needs 
a 





2. Mildew Prevention, Here’s another operation whc~ 
FLINT fits in. And, naturally, the stability and 
consistent high performance we build into every 
barrel or bag of FLINT Soap will be reflected in 
the quality of your product, whether in Mildew 
Proofing or in any one of the ways FLINT 
is now serving you. 





Sometimes 
were delayed 


on shipments of Armour Textile 


because we make 12 different textile soaps with different bases and Soaps to you. We just can’t 
in various forms. That variety lets you hand-pick the Armour Soap produce all the soap that’s 


that'll do the best job for you. 


ordered all the time these days. 
We're grateful for your patience 
-- and understanding. mena 


wt 


Armour and Company Industrial Soap Division 


1355 WEST 
176 


3IST STREET, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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Monel equipment spans two war periods 


... serves in World War I and World War II 

















a it sisi siiceediaaa om 
& SONS COM 
EPH BLACK : 
_ MANUFACTURES OF s HOSE 
December 21, 1942 












Twenty years... twenty-five years, 
and longer...of steady trouble-free 
service is not unusual for Monel tex- 
tile equipment. 

The letters reproduced here are 
but two of many affirming this fact. 

The proved durability of Monel 
is especially important now, when 
repair parts are so difficult to get. 

Down time is cut to a minimum; 
peak production schedules are 
maintained where Monel equip- 













your letter, 






have received 
MF in reference ae? 


= decoy saith Drum Dye sachiness 
We are pleased to advise Te, 
ve a number of these ae in service. 
Tetalied 20 to 25 yours 96° 











we that we feel 







We tave a dye ho 






with ment is used. 

whe" second to none, which is equipped T d th . t f thi 
18 Drum equipment. a oday, the entire output of this 

Very truly your's La durable, corrosion-resistant metal 

cow . : 

py) JOSEPH BLACK & SONS is reserved for direct war uses. With 
d in peace, Monel will again be avail- 
Ww 






able for those who demand the 
best in textile equipment. 






Dee 22 1940 


Mrc y Bianovics 












The Internat [ReCtiveD 
67 Wall st tonal Nicke) a 
New Yor, City « inc DEC 24 1942 
2 Owe i 
Dear Mr Bianovicz. iene wow | 
In reply to 
your 
Stallentat oSaith ‘bees manvecenber 17 ve areg) 
et os ad ° 
1921, are still gen constructed “2,,17et Machines form 
w mE highly Satisfactor “%¢ house 4,” 
Vv TY service, 





\" Yours very truly 
PHOENIX HOSTER 


yw" ‘ x C 
PD 7 ae 
gr “*¢Iver Production a. 
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We have loaned 0 
‘acle Sam 
Mine Of Our typewtre foe the deration 
smuse the brevity of this 
hia letter, 
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NO1IS THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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TOMORROW ~~. 





belongs to men with vision 


Today, ‘“Three Dimensional Seeing”’ is playing an 
active role in the drama of wartime production. 
By painting machinery in light-reflecting colors 
and the working areas in colors that contrast with 
the dangerous moving part of the machine and the 
material being processed, war plants are helping 
workers see more quickly and accurately. 


For tomorrow, Du Pont continues to study this 
subject of color and vision. We visualize ‘Three 
Dimensional Seeing” giving factories a degree of 
efficiency and safety never before possible. We see 
a better manufacturing environment—more com- 
fortable and pleasant working conditions—a more 
efficient, happier worker, stimulated by cheerful 


QU PONT 


and bright surroundings. Color and Light to more 
closely simulate the fine qualities of daylight wil 
make peacetime plants a better place to work in. 
Surely, these are goals worth planning for. 

Supplies of paint raw materials are limited. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to supply all the 
paint for ‘Three Dimensional Seeing”’ because of 
the tremendous demands from war plants. Mor 
paint, too, is being used on the implements of war 
they manufacture. 

We’re sure you'll understand if you can’t get 
all the paint you want when you want it. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.); 
Finishes Division, Wilmington, Delaware.” 


BACK THE ATTACK 


---BUY WAR BONDS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


THRERDIMENSLONAINSEEIN 


DU PONT PAINTS FOR MAINTENANCE AND MODERNIZATIO 
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© more 
sht will 
rork in. eo 
ited. It 
“all the 
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. More will provide textile manufacturers wiih better equipment after 


In laboratories all over the country new ideas are stewing which 


5 of wal the war. Some of them are cooking at Formica. 


n’t get New materials and new methods of handling them in production 


will make available better loom box linings, separator blades, inspec- 
(Ine.), tion table tops, knitting machine platforms, linings for factory 


truck bodies. 


5 There will be less idle time for equipment because of shutting down 
Guile for maintenance. It will produce more hours without attention. 


=a spa 
— 


a interesting things to tell you. 
RUUD THe FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 


\ 4668 Spring Grove Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Just now Formica’s efforts are directed 100 per cent at the war. 
But get in touch with us on V-Day. Our engineers will have some 
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Octobe 


Washday— 
4 Without Bullets 


When the enemy is near, washda 
means hanging your underwear on thé 
nearest bush to dry. But white under 
wear on green foliage makes a targe 
—signals your position to enemy ob | 
servers. 

That’s why soldiers’ underwear and 
other white articles are now dyed olive 
drab, reducing visibility from the air 
And Army specifications call for va 
dyes. 

Service men and women, war work 
ers—all are learning that colors can be 
made to stand up even under severe 
conditions. Naturally they'll expect 
color fastness in their “‘civvies”’ to: 
morrow. 

So use the best dyes available—vat 
dyes whenever Uncle Sam can spare 
them. That’s the way to safeguard 
your present business while building 
for the increased markets of tomorrow. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department. 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del. 


REG. U.s. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


—_—_——— 


/ 
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1 spare | | 5 
' 
. Call us for | - Get Extra Service 
eguard General P wie | We Welcome Inquiries =, From Your Equipment 
uilding} “General Purpose Steels =; == Qy National Emergency saa ee , 
. 4 : Do you find equipment wearing out in areas subject to 
LOTTOW. Our business is to help you keep | Alloy Steels | great abrasion or corrosion—while the rest of the equip- 
. war production moving, so if you | 1 ment is still in good shape? You can prevent this pre- 
& Co. need steel we'll get it to you in a These new steels have made it pos- | mature breaking-down of equipment—save time, money 
‘tment hurry if at all possible—subject, ; sible to meet many critical condi- ; and metal—by depositing a tough, wear-resisting surface 
ol course, to priority restrictions. tions imposed by the shortage of over such areas with Bergstrom Hard Surfacing Elec- 
‘ 
n. Del. We can’t always fill all requests | strategic alloys. ‘They have given trodes. . ; 
because of material shortages, but | satisfactory results—in fact, have — | _ These electrodes are easy to use. Applied in any posi- 
| : | tion. AC or DC, with freedom from porosity. Freedom 
a call to us has solved many a sup- sometimes performed even better eng 
; from scale eliminates’ brushing and chipping. 
ply problem. If you need steel, | than the steels previously used. | 
steel products, machinery orequip- | We'll gladly assist you in deter- | Write for Free Information 
ment, try us. Write, phone or wire | mining the grades best suited to \ We will send you full information, including an 
our nearest warehouse. You will i your needs. Get in touch with our | outline of the purposes of each*of the six types of 
gel prompt, courteous attention. ; nearest warehouse. electrodes available. 
l l 
LIVING a | 





‘ 
Send tor a FREE copy of our new Stock List 
BONDS and Reference Book—just off the press. 













CHICAGO (90), 1319 Wabansia Ave., P. 0. Box MM Teletype CG. 605 BRUnswick 2000 





BALTIMORE (3), Bush & Wicomico Sts., P. 0. Box 2036 Teletype BA. 183 Gilmore 3100 
BOSTON (34), 176 Lincoln St., Allston,P. 0. Box 42 Teletype BRIN. 10 STAdium 9400 
CLEVELAND(14), 1394 £. 39th St., Teletype CV. 153 HEnderson 5750 
MILWAUKEE (1), 4027 West Scott St., P. 0. Box 2045 Teletype MI. 587 Mitchell 7500 
NEWARK (1), N.J., Foot of Bessemer St., P. 0. Box 479 Teletype NK. 74 Bigelow 3-5920 

REctor 2-6560 - Bergen 3-1614 
PITTSBURGH(12), 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. Teletype PG. 475 CEdar 7780 
ST. LOUIS (3), 21st & Gratiot Sts., Teletype SL. 384 MAin 5235 
TWIN CITY, 2545 University Ave., St. Paul (4), Minn. Teletype STP. 154 NEstor 2821 


NITED STATES ST€&RFI 








“BOUND TO GET THERE” 


WITH 


Come Stecbhstrap 


Textiles . .. in Acme Steel banded bales, 
cartons and other packs are found on 
every fighting front. And the thousands of 
shipments moving from mills to finishing 
plants to industry and mercantile estab- 
lishments are assured of “Bound to Get 
There” arrival . . . with Acme Bale Ties 
(for bales) and Acme Steelstrap (for 
cartons, cases, etc.). Complying with alk 
Federal Strapping Specifications . . . these 
Acme reinforcements applied with Acme 
tools are helping the textile industry meet 
demands for adequate protection of tex- 
tiles to the rapidly expanding needs of 
the armed services, other Governmental 


agencies and industry. 


Used for baling, Acme Bale Ties and Steelstrap 
make possible the compressed type of pack 
which permits utilization of maximum shipping 
and storage capacities. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


General Offices: 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Atlanta, 603 Stewart Ave.S.W. * Boston, 146 Summer Street 
New York, 103 Park Ave. « Philadelphia, 201 Lafayette Bidg. 
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You name the 
Speed-Control Problem 


chances are 


Lewellen Aas the answer 


1. For increasing the efficiency of your 
war production machines by the addition 
of Lewellen Variable-Speed Control. 


2. For applying this famous Speed Control 
as an integral part of your post-war ma- 


chines. 
* 


Look to the pioneer 
in speed-control engineering 


¥%& The problems of modern, highly-efficient speed con- 
trol require the skill of specialists. The experience of this 
organization—pioneers in speed control—is available to 
you for the solution of your speed-control problems. 

Today, Lewellen Variable-Speed Transmissions, Vari- 
able-Speed Motor Pulleys and Automatic Controls serve 
industry the country over. Lewellen engineers are con- 
stantly finding ways to adapt new applications of vari- 
able-speed control to fixed-speed machines and to hun- 
dreds of machines using inefficient speed-control methods. 

We invite you to use this specialized engineering 
service to increase the efficiency of your war production 
machines—to modernize your post-war machines by in- 
cluding Lewellen Variable-Speed Control as an integral 
part. Tell us your problem! 





















LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING Co., COLUMBUS, INDIANA IfSt, ¢ 


. produ 


LEWELLEN | TRANSMISSIONS Bi: 


| Variable Speed MOTOR PULLEYS 
_agtabetaaall | OT Bisces 
hiner 


Means 
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This stainless steel silk and rayon dye beck is washed and rinsed at regular intervals. Result: No war-time ‘‘maintenance blues” in this mill, 


; 
OURTESY RI S AND LOMBARD 


What is a “V-DAY” PLAN? 


irst, a “V-Day” plan is all-out textile 


production for victory; second, an 
butline of the new conditions you will 
t likely to face when peace comes. 
Right now, textile men know their 
iggest job is to keep production ma- 
hinery in top running order. This 
heans 1n organized maintenance pro- 
am and the fixing of responsibility 
ot regular inspections. Stainless steel 
uipment, for example, should be 
‘pt free of lint and other deposits. 
‘thorough rinse is all that is needed. 
The second big task is to plan for 
*st-war production, Many textile 
Manufacturers are planning to train 
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new men; many are keeping tab’on 
the kinds of products that show the 
most profit. And they are planning a 
buying program now to replace worn, 
etataaiel adnan after 
the war. 

Much of this post-war equipment 
can advantageously be made of 
ARMCO Stainless Steel. Dyeing and 
fulling machines, bleaching equip- 
ment and drying machines are a few 
examples. Keep this rustless war- 
proved metal in mind when “V-Day” 


comes. For information about ARMCO 
Stainless, just write to The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2821 Curtis 
Street,» Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A: 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO., 
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SEND FOR 
FREE LITERATURE AND 
NO-RISK TRIAL OFFER 


For complete details about Damp-Tex and our offer to 
furnish all materials at our risk for your first Damp- 


I Tex paint job send for folder I, 


ya 











The Enamel 
Made Expressly 
for 


Wet Surfaces 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 





HILE the war has limited the num- 

ber of Suprex Extractors for the tex- 
tile mills . . it has NOT limited the number 
of applications for centrifugal force. 


Instead, the demands of wartime industry 
have been a severe and constant chal- 
lenge to the Tolhurst Research Staff. In 
meeting these demands, this group of 
chemists, physicists and engineers have 
gained valuable knowledge and experi- 
ence that will be reflected in even finer 
extractors when we return to peacetime 
manufacturing. 


In the meantime, take the best possible 
care of your present extracting equipment 
. ». and call in the Tolhurst service man 
if he is needed. 


| ae igi <9ts 
<= ¢ ero yo" oe 


“MACHINE AND METALS, INC 


EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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NATIONAL AND KARBATE CARBON AND GRAPHITE PRODUCTS 


TRADE-MARK TRADE-MARK 
are extremely versatile and readily adapted to the con- 
struction of equipment of conventional design as well 
as special equipment of new design. 
Outstanding performance and economies, along with 


Pipe, Fittings. Bubble Caps simplification of design, are made possible by the 


and Trays 
following unique and advantageous combination of 
physical and chemical properties offered by these 
materials. 


Resistance to severe thermal shock * No deformation 
at high temperatures * Not wet by molten metals — 
no sticking * Mechanical strength maintained at 


Headers for heat 


siemens high temperatures * No reaction with most acids, 


alkalies and solvents no contamination * High 
rate of heat transfer (Graphite and graphite base “Kar- 
yate”’ products) * Low rate of heat transfer (Carbon 
bate” } 

and carbon base ““Karbate” products) * Low thermal 
expansion * Good electrical conductivity ~* Self- 
lubricating * Available in impervious grades * 


a ew ee Available in highly permeable (porous carbon and 


reaction tower graphite) grades * Easily machined and fabricated. 
Practically any design can be machined or fabricated 
from available stock in the form of beams, blocks, slabs, 
brick, plates, round and rectangular rods, tubes and 
cylinders, pipe, fittings, valves, tower sections and 
tower accessories. 
Special shapes or forms can be molded or extruded 

when quantity justifies. 

Tube and shell heat exchange unit The illustrations show only a few of the many diversi- 
fied applications of these products. 


Write for descriptive literature 


> 47’ high all-carbon electrostatic Leeann ney Return bend 
precipitator Speen, : cooling coil 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
WCC) 
CARBON PRODUCTS DIVISION, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Sales Offices: New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago -~ St. Louis - San Francisco 
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Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 


Get it Fast! 
specify 


AIR EXPRESS 





F you want your orders shipped fastest way, be sure to 
specify “ship AIR EXPRESS” 
tions such as “urgent” and “rush” may be misinterpreted 


because general instruc- 


by the shipper. 


And it’s especially important to specify AIR EXPREss if your 
shipment is vital to a war job, because it saves something 
like 75% 


fastest means of shipping. This 3-mile-a-minute service is 


of the hours and days consumed over the next 


available direct to more than 350 U.S. cities and to scores 


ot foreign countries. 


AIR EXPRESS RATES REDUCED 


Asaresult of the great volume of \ir Express traffic created 
| \ wartime demands and the in reased efficient y developed 
to satisly these demands...Air Express rates within the 
United States have been substantially reducé€.in some 
instanees as much as 12!2°c, depending on the weight of 
the shipment and the distance it moves. Consequently, 
shippers nationwide are now saving an average of 10!2% 


on air cargo Costs. 


NOTE TO SHIPPERS: Siiip Lar, 
ready — to assure fastest delivery. Pack Compactly — to 
conserve valuable space. ASK for our new 1943-44 
CALENDAR-BLOTTER. Write Dept. PR-11, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


as soon as shipment is 





Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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VENTILATING 
PROBLEMS 


HEAT AND VAPOR 
EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


DeBothezat Bifurcators in- 


stall right in the duct. 
For handling corrosive or 
high temperature fumes 


and gases. Motor isolated 
from fumes in chamber 
open at both ends. Sizes 
18 in. to 4 ft. 





GENERAL 
EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


DeBothezat offers a com- 
plete series of volume and 
pressure, axial-flow fans. 
Non- overloading power 
characteristic. Guaranteed 
performance ratings based 
on wind tunnel tests. Di- 
rect drives. Sizes from 
18 in. through 10 ft. 


* 





2 ROOF VENTILATORS 


Assure positive ventilation 
regardless of temperature, 
humidity and wind velo- 
city. Hinged top gives 
easy access to motor, fan 
and shutter. Light-proof; 
ready for blackout. Sizes: 
a0"; 37"..20 





FOR BLOWING LINT 


“HY-V” Air Jet combines 
high-efficiency, axial-flow 
fan with conversion noz 
zle for blowing a column 
of air. Arranged for col 
umn or floor mounting. 
“Air Jet’ can be pointed 
in any direction. 


Literature on all DeBothezat Ventilating 
Equipment is available on request. 


. Wes: 2 
Ss 





VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Division of American Machine and Metals, Inc. 
East Moline, Illinois 
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WHEN EQUIPMENT IS 


MERICA’S process industries are rac- 
ing the hands of the clock, speeding 
the production of vital materiel. Acid 
handfng equipment must stay on the job. 
And in many instances Tellurium Lead is 
helping to keep it there. 
* ” 

One service in which Tellurium Lead has 
been used to advantage is where equip- 
ment lining or piping is subjected to stress. 

In certain cases of this kind Tellurium 
lead has been found to stand up longer 
than other corrosion-resistant materials. 


This longer life results, among other 
causes, from Tellurium Lead’s ability to 

rk-harden. Physical stress actually 
toughens this metal, increases its tensile 
strength, and makes it more fracture re- 
sistant than before. 


The practical advantages of this capacity 
self-strengthen are obvious. When a 
ellurium Lead lining is turned over the 
p of a tank, or when a Tellurium Lead 
pipe line is bent or flanged, the metal 
tends to become stronger rather than 
Weaker at the point where it is worked. 
In the same way, operating stresses, 
uch as stretching, bending or pressure, 
nave 1 tendency to toughen Tellurium 
Lead—give it added strength where 
treneth is needed. 
. * * 


Another frequent requirement of acid 
nandling equipment is resistance to vibra- 


tion. * 


n. The resultant fatigue stresses, acting 
1 combination with corrosion, are more 
Usastrous than either factor alone. 


TELLURIUM LEAD o 
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To meet this condition Tellurium Lead 
not only has the acid corrosion resistance 
for which lead is noted but, under vibra- 
tion tests, it exhibits a 60% greater en- 
durance limit than lead without the tellu- 
rium addition. 


* * * 


Undoubtedly, still another factor in 
Tellurium Lead’s resistance to corrosion 
under severe conditions of heat and stress 
is its generally finer, more uniform grain 
structure—shown in the accompanying 
photomicrographs. The surface of Tellu- 
rium Lead sheet and pipe is smoother — 
there is less possibility of pitting and local 


corrosion. 
* 7 * 


Tellurium Lead of our manufacture is 
time-tested St. Joe chemical lead alloyed 
with a small quantity of tellurium. It is 


USERS REPORT: 


**We use Tellurium Lead regularly in our 
steam jet mixer heads as we find it has 
greatly improved resistance to crystalline 
fracture under conditions of mechanical 
stress.'’ 

e = . 


“Tellurium Lead is not only easy to flange 
but the flanges stand up a good deal better 
— they seem to actually become stronger 
at the turn-over point 


‘‘We have been using Tellurium Lead in 
steam injector pipes for acid service and 
find it stands up well. It has the distinct 
advantage of giving the added rigidity 
and resistance to deformation needed un- 
der the conditions present."’ 





How to Keep Acids Working for Victory . . . . ........ . NO 


available in sheet or pipe form, Gt fabri- 
cated in coils for heating and cooling 
purposes. 


For further information address the 
nearest Company branch listed below. 





Strengthens under Stress: These pipes of Tellurium 
Lead (top) and lead without tellurium ( bottom 

were stamped with their respective names and pulled 
out at equal rates in a tensile testing machine. Note 
how the Tellurium Lead was toughened by the 
stamping, how it work-hardened and developed 
strength, whereas the lead without tellurium was 
weakened—and fractured. 





Finer Grain Structure: Photomicrographs of Tellu- 
rium Lead (left) and ordinary lead (right), show- 
ing the generally finer, more uniform grain struc- 
ture brought about by the addition of tellurium. 
Another significant point: In laboratory tests ex- 
truded strips of Tellurium Lead, annealed at 150°C 
for six months, showed no grain enlargement. 
Metallurgists agree that freedom from grain growth 
means less danger of rapid corrosion at elevated 
temperatures. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY—New York, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati,St. Louis, National- 
Boston Lead Co., Boston; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Phila- 
delphia; National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., Pittsburgh; 
Georgia Lead Works, Atlanta; American Lead Corp., In 
dianapolis; Master Metals, Inc., Cleveland; The Canada 
Metal Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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AROUND-THE-CLOCK  “s 


AIR CONTROL © 


CONTROL OF THE AIR in a textile mill means adequate. 
accurately regulated humidification, compensation for 
increased heat generation and induced ventilation. It 
means the elimination of static electricity, dust, fly and 
heat... enemies of machine efficiency. Only with 
adequate, carefully controlled humidification can 
machines maintain their full rated output. 

Is your humidification system adequate? Is your 
equipment up to date and properly regulated? Do 
you have sufficient units and control stations to win 
CONTROL OF THE AIR in your mill? A few simple 
changes and replacements may be all that are needed 
to put your mill back in the thick of the fight. Make 
an immediate CHECK-UP! 

American Moistening Co.. 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Atlanta, Boston. Charlotte. 


HUMIDIFICATION | 
Seeds Produition 


SUPPORTING 
ACTION 
Tells the Story! 


* 


Superior air power ... control of the seas... 
hard-hitting, well-trained ground troops, these 
forces combined make for successful allied in- 
vasions. However, any one is helpless without 
the "supporting action" of the other two. 


in a like manner, the best spinning and twisting 
equipment in existence will not produce suc- 
cessful work without the "supporting action" 
of a superior Ring Traveler. 


Dary Ring Travelers are “superior and are 

designed to supply the right "supporting ac- 

tion" to the spinning or twisting job you are 

now doing. Here are 8 reasons why— 

. Every Dary Traveler is of guaranteed 
weight, temper and stock. 


. Specially drawn stock is used exclusively in 
their manufacture. 


. Only the latest approved methods plus 
especially designed tools are used in mak- 
ing superior Dary Travelers. 


. For over 4 decades skilled workmen have 
been responsible for turning out "better" 
Dary Travelers. 


. Dary Travelers are always accurately fin- 
ished. 


. Special methods assure proper and uniform 
hardening. 


. Detailed inspection and rigid tests are 
“musts” in the Dary process. 


. Dary travelers are unequalled for resistance 


to wear. 


THE 


DARY 


RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, 
MASS. 





SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Manufacturers of 


The Reiner line of textile 
equipment. For 40 years 
it has represented the 
highest standards of qual- 
ity and performance. 


Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines 













Auto Heelers 


Tricot Machines 


High Speed 
Warping Machines 
(Full width and sectional) 


















Magazine Creels 


Jc rs JACK CREEL 


esi iliiines 400 End—About 16 ft. long by 5 ft. wide 


(Counterbalanced & Disc) 


‘. CREELS BUILT IN SECTIONS 
AND IN ANY LENGTH 


This small unit allows drawoff over end for cotton, 
woolen, worsted and rayons from either paper or wooden 
cones (8.25 cone pitch) or spools. 


Kay Loom Machines 
s 


Raschel Machines 


The Jack Creel is built 10 cones high staggered. It is 









Aut ti : ‘ : ‘ 
habeatiny _ equipped with heavy duty spindles, special cone holders, 
. chrome plated Disc Tensions, porcelain eyelets in the 


. , front frame and with or without electrical stop motion. 
Automatic Bobbin- . : 
Winding Machines Mounted on casters, the Jack Creel is easily movable. 


We are in a position to build warpers and creels subject 
to priority rating. Write for more complete information. 












We carry an ample 
reserve supply of 
replacement parts 
for all REINER equip- 
ment now in textile 
mill operation. 











Ten minutes from Times 


Square Via Lincoln Tunnel 


Telephones—Union 7-0502 
7-0503 
7-0504 
7-0505 
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7 ave You evet f Z 
y een out of a job:\: 
hav 
tha 
F you have ever been out of a job, and if you hel 
had a wife, children and slender resources at goc 
What you can do the time, then the fattest paycheck will never 
quite obscure the memory of the days and nights for 
you lived with fear. ' 
The best way to insure good jobs and better yea 
. . a “ . a , . ‘ 
living is to create an environment favorable to Some of that fear lingers in every man’s mind, Thi 
continuous industrial progress. for all have suffered in some degree. tio! 
The best way to insure healthy industrial Prog & That’ why ydu hear the words **postwar I 
ress is through a nation-wide understanding of ] . 9 f : : 
planning’’ so often. Americans are determined 
the fact that we live better through doing more 2 f 
saad Rat lise ie that, one way or another, they are going to keep or 
De aoe . our thousands of factories going after the war, so dey 
g = > 3 > r . . 
! ation wide understanding of that fact wi that there will never again be a vast army of un- 
result in laws that encourage industrial progress. 
employed. It’s 
Nation-wide understanding always will be a A Lj d | h ] 
will-o-the-wisp, unless each business man does =. ae S usua > mn a democracy, there are two _ do; 
his share of: (1) Understanding his own respon- tirely differerit ideas as to how to make 56 million Ol 
sibilities in maintaining industrial progress; jobs grow after the war, where only 46 million An 
(2) Explaining the relation between good busi- existed before. con 
ness and good living to his employees and . i bet 
eta Both kinds of people, who hold these different a 
g . ; 
a ideas, sincerely want to make the postwar world a 
alee ee ee see 1 better place for you to live in. They have com- 
NicGraw- ‘ are the x ple g ° % ° } 
ee ee ere ot ee eee plicated arguments, backed by lots of figures. In | 
the source of good living. It has appeared in - 
Washington, New York and Chicago, as well But when you trim all the arguments and 
as in all McGraw-Hill publications. It is avail- figures down, you find that one side believes in tha 
able, for ero oe Conny signature, DIVIDING jobs to make them go round, and the the 
in your plant city. ay. Caee umn size for other side believes in MULTIPLYING jobs so 
newspaper reproduction, will be sent to you : : 
there will be greater opportunity for all. 
upon request. Booklet reprints are also sup- 
plied at cost ($10.00 per thousand). We believe in the MULTIPLYING plan for 
making postwar jobs and ask you to believe in 
it too. 
Look back over our history. What made us 
great? Was it rich soil? Africa’s is as rich. Was it 
Am r 
President iia 
E, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. FREE MATS: If you would like to publish this message over your own com & 
pany name, or distribute it in handy booklet form, write or wire: Research - 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York (18), N.Y: usin 
—, 
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natural resources? China has them in abundance. 


NO, the greatness and the good living of 
America is the direct product of her genius for 
doing more work in less time. 







Invention is the source of improvement, and 
improvement is the multiplier of jobs . . . when 
products are improved in service or style, or low- 
ered in price, new customers are attracted and 
new jobs created. 


That’s why it is true that good living has its 
source in industrial progress. 










When industrial progress is interrupted, we 
have a depression, and there is less good living. 






When (through courageous investment in new 
and better products) industrial progress is resumed, 
we go on to even higher levels of good living. 







> If every able-bodied person in America is to 
have a job, then we must all understand the things 
that make good living possible, and we must all 






































Have you ever been out of a job? (cont'd) 


At present, our laws are not framed to encourage 


investment in new and better methods. 


Many local, state and national taxes work out 
in favor of keeping an old machine, instead of 
buying a new one. 


&> There are tens of thousands of machines in the 
country that are over 20 years old. Even our shiny 
new war equipment is living 3 years in one, and 
will be old when the war is over. 


Every machine should be regarded as obsolete 
as soon as it is installed and work started on a 
better one. In the long run, that is the best way to 
multiply jobs and create better living. Our laws 
should encourage the process, not discourage it. 


New machines can only be bought with the 
profits created by old machines. The money that 
is laid aside by industry to develop and buy new 
machines is called ‘‘Seed Money.’’ If laws take 
away too much of the Seed Money of business, 
that will prove disastrous. High taxes must be 
paid, but they should not destroy Seed Money, 
which is the only source of improvement. 


That’s why it’s so important for everyone, no 
matter what his walk in life, to know this funda- 


‘*Industrial Progress 
ts the Source of all Good Living.’’ 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 
OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION 


24 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the ‘‘war- 
production-front’’ through a staff of more than 153 editors and 725 
engineer-correspondents ... More than 1,500,000 executives, 


designers, production men and distributors use the editorial and 
advertising pages of these magazines to exchange ideas on war- 
production problems. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books for 
colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 





This advertisement is available in handy booklet form. (Less than 100 
copies free. Larger quantities, $1.00 per 100; $10.00 per 1000.) 









1 help improve the methods that have given so much 
t good living to so many people already. 
F For businessmen, that means a constant search 
, for improved methods and machines, a regular 
year-after-year investment in industrial progress. 
L This means avoidance of such things as specula- mental fact: 
tion in inventories that tend to create booms and 
‘ depressions rather than consistent progress. 
d For every citizen, it means a constant search 
p for the best ways and means to prevent and cure 
O depressions. 
- Businessmen, alone, cannot prevent bad times. 
It’s a job for every citizen. Every American can 
™ help just by knowing that good living comes from 
n doing more work in less time. If you, and all other 
n Americans, swing on to that fact, the laws that 
control our rate of industrial progress will be 
‘ better designed to keep the improvement engine 
s running. 
1 That’s where government really can be helpful 
in postwar planning. 
id It can encourage the ‘‘take a chance’’ spirit 
in that is the basis of all progress. And it can improve 
1e the measures which prevent and cure depression. 
50 
Of McGRAW-HILL 
in om 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC..:.BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
1S 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
it THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION: 
American Machinist e Air Transport ¢ Aviation ¢ Aviation News ¢ Bus Transportation « Business Week « Coal Age « Chemical & Metallurgical Engineering 
Cons: uction Methods ¢ Electrical Contracting « Electrical Merchandising « Electrical West « Electrical World « Electronics « Engineering & Mining Journal « 
n com E. & “{. J. Metal and Mineral Markets « Engineering News-Record « Factory Management!& Maintenance ¢ Food)Industries « Mill Supplies « Power « 
esearch Product Engineering « Textile World « Wholesaler’s Salesman 
3), N.Y. Business Publishers International Corporation, an affiliate, publishers of Business and Technical Magazines for Latin America, and Overseas Circulation 
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Simplify and Solve 
Your Jraveler Problems! | 


HEAT 


NN 


RING TRAVELERS 


THE NE-BOW 
Prevents yarn ends 
fiying out, provides 
ample headroom for 
threading—prevents 
bine ding 
N-ot 
ward’ 
horn. 


HEAT CONTROL 
for better metal— 
dominates “.5.°"° 
produc Beene = 
rizing: nd ” 
perin vens are 
ele ctric sally 
tro sle d through i 
rometers—for bet- 
ter perfarmance, 


We know the things that affect Ring Travelers. 


That’s why we make Ring Travelers that give | 
the utmost life and service under all circum- | 
stances. We know the importance of proper de- 


sign, proper balance, and lubrication. We know 
how wear on rings causes travelers to wobble 
and cant and delay the action of the yarn. We 
know the importance of metallurgical control in 


making bronze or steel give better service and | 


last longer. 


We know the vital importance of giving a uni- 
formly good batch of Travelers. 


interrupting production. 


If you are completely satisfied with the Travelers 
you now use, that’s swell! But if you feel that 
there is a possibility that there could be pro- 
duced a better Ring Traveler, 
suited to your work—that’s where we come in. 
Glad to hear from you! 


Sold under these trade names 


Bowen Round 
Point Travelers 


Bowen Square 
Point Travelers 


Bowen Patented Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge Ne-Bow Verti- 


Bowen Flat Oval cal 
and Round Wire Bowen Patented 
Travelers Vertical Offset 


Bowen Improved 
Vertical Bronze 


UP ee aa ea 


PROVIDENCE 


AMOS M. BOWEN 
President and Treasurer 


RHODE ISLAND 





We know what | 
it means to have yarn break and ends fall down, | 


more specifically | 


INSTALL A 


unit HEATER L 


PIPES FURNISHING 
STEAM TO IT— 


Iron GRID Unit Heaters 
to last for years—to 
last longer than any other 
types of heating equipment. 
Their condensers are made in 
ONE piece—no soldered joinis 
to become loose—no leaks—no 
breakdowns — no maintenance 
expense. Lint, dust or par- 
ticles in the air cannot 
plug up GRID Unit 
Heaters. 


Cast 
are built 


Tensile and tested to 
operate with either steam or 
hot hot water, up to 250 lbs. 
steam pressures, each ‘’fin”’ 
heating sect‘on is made of high 
test cast iron, to cooperate with 
the war effort. No electrolysis 
to cause corros‘on—no heating 
failures. In the GRID Unit 
Heater no effort is spared to 
make it a high quality product, 
and we're constantly working 
on improvements to make it 
better. Catalog and capacity 
tables are yours upon request. 


_D.J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Offices in Principal Cities 








Ye 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, SC. 


p 
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2 LAGS « * LAGS yee We€e. ie Answers 
LAGS a to Hundreds 


READY >” | of Lubrication Problems! 
TO 


New Life—New Products! 


That's the whole story of the Crabb reorgan- ~ 
ization! Quality unsurpassed. Let us SHOW a 
YOU how we can help on your war contract. . PT TIT 


WM. CRABB & CO. ed Abd 
301 THIRD AVE. 
NEWARK 
N. J. 


CONTAINS 
SPECIFIC INFORMATION LIKE THIS: 


Common causes of bearing failures.and how to correct them. 
How to groove bearings for high pressure lubrication. 
How to determine temperatures of steam heated bearings. 
- When and how to lubricate anti-friction bearings. 

The inside story on gear lubrication. 


- Quick reference of lubricants recommended 
for all types of machines. 


For the duration, our shops are Get a Copy to Help Se Rave 
principally engaged on war i —_ 
work. Teach New Workers! Ls 
We are doing our utmost, by I a 
1 HE new Alemite Industrial Lubrication Manua 
ao _ er plan is designed to help superintendents and main- 
ning, to deliver essent sup tenance men meet lubrication problems with ac- 


plies for repairs and mainten- curacy. It is the result of years of on-the-ground 
ance, experience by Alemite Lubrication engineers and is 
MACHINE PARTS FOR REPAIRS written so that it can be understood by the average 
man... which is vitally important these days when 
AND MAINTENANCE inexperienced help must be taught the tremendous 

CARD CLOTHING importance of lubrication. 


NAPPER CLOTHING The manual contains diagrams, case histories and 
simple rules of lubrication that have proved success- 

GARNETT WIRE ful wherever used. Write for your copy today. Ask 
LEATHER RUBB APRONS for the “ALEMITE INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


LEATHER CONDENSER TAPES MANUAL.” It's FREE. 


DAVIS & FURBER STEWART ALEMITE 


@E6. U.S. PAT. OFF 


| roel ab 110.78 sa WARNER Qndustrial LUBRICATION 
| FE ACCEP TED STAN DARD = 1888 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 


Belleville, Ontario 
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Finest Weapous forthe 
Battle of PRODUCTION | 


Maximum production per machine — like 
maximum firepower per squad — can only 
come from the most modern equipment. 
DIAMOND FINISH special oil-lubricated 
Eadie rings have permitted entirely new 
high ranges of speed and production, 
while our standard styles offer the superb 
qualities of finish and long life that sur- 
round every spindle with ideal production 
conditions. 
We make all types of holders 


WHITINSVILLE ‘48s 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING pas RING CO. 
eo /” 

Makers of. Spi nningand a Twister ings since 1873 





Cotton Yarn and 
Warps .. Single 
or Ply . . White 
or Colored.. 


Carded . . Combed 


Novelty yarns—of cotton, worsted, 
wool, mohair, rayon— in all fashion- 
able combinations and effects and in 
many original effects. Write for 
samples. 

Sell Direct 


Dana Warp Mills . . Westbrook, Maine 


TORNADO ELECTRIC BLOWERS 
a. 


PROTECT 
MOTORS— 
REDUCE RE- 
PLACEMENTS— 


CUT POWER 
COSTS 


PREVENT motor burnouts, overheating and shutdowns. Keep motors and 
machinery clean. Blow out dust, dirt, lint, chips, ete. with the powerful, 
portable TORNADO Electric Blower. Quickly pays Write for details and 

for itself in cutting repair and replacement cests. FREE Trial Offer 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. Siicseowsteuists 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO. INC. 


3300 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yarns for all purposes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Zephyr 
French Spun Merino 


PRepresentatives:— 


Mr. Robert H. Perkins Mr. C. F. Peffer Mr. Arthur Bone 
99 Chauncy St. The Merchandise Mart, 4436 Worth St. 
Boston {1, Mass. Suite 1076 Los Angeles 33, California 
Chicago 54, I. 


THE OLDEST AND LARGEST 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Ring Spinningand TwisterTravelers 


In the UNITED STATES 
American® Hicks® Wilson 


United States Standard 
Wentworth Double Duty 
and Gravity Travelers 


MAKE STRONGER YARN 


National-Etartnep Finish 
A New Chemical Treatment 


of Write Us 
National Ring Traveler Company 


354 Pine St., Pawtecket, R. |. 
PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Trees. 
P.O. Box 1565. Providence, R. |. Chariette, N.C. 


Two exclusive Features 
Affording Loag Life: 


ob 
with holding wings 
hardened. all the 
way through. 

2. Holding wings held 
tively in position by skeletos 
washer—no sliding around. 

We make holders for 44” © 
214” bobbin heads, includisg 
large-package wood and pepe 
bobbins, also special ns. 
Duplex holders take both auto 
matic and non-automatic bobbins. 

Holders for all types of mules, 
frames, twisters, and winders. 


MURDOCK & GEB CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Bobbin Holders for Over Fifty Years as 
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Wear Insurance 
For LOOM Cams 
—and Gears 


Ordinary greases are thrown?off by the speed of cams 
and gears or squeezed out by pressuré Thrown from 
cams—they get on warps or fabrics. Squeezed from gear 
teeth—they permit excessive wear. 


Either way you lose money—from oil spots or faulty loom 
action, high repair cost and decreased output. 7 out of 10 
mills avoid these evils by using NON-FLUID OIL. Highly 
adhesive, it stays where applied, lubricating effectively, 
keeping off goods and saving on lubricant and applica- 
tion cost. 


There'll be no rejects on this | Write for instructive bulletin 


cloth since we switched to— New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, 17, N. Y. 


: Southern Agent, Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 

WAREHOUSES 

| Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, 8S. C. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
TRACE MARK REGISTERED 
ciel jan i ‘a 
NON- = S t | 
io 
JL 


Benjamin Booth Company museat omnes 
ALLEGMEMY AVENUE and JANNEY STREET © PWILADELPHIA, PA 


51 YEARS OF SERVICE 


New! Universal 


Fibre Cutter 


@Makes 500 to 20,000 

knife cuts per minute. Han- & 

dies 4 to 8 tops or equiva- 

_ lent simultaneously. 

he SHEETS vA ¢For cutting Rayon, Silk, By 
ae . Wool, Flax, Jute, Cotton, 


| PILLOW CASES | other Fibres—Wet or Dry. 


|@ With 4 interchangeable 
cutter heads produces full 
range of fibres, from Flock 


to 8” length. 


This is an improved machine, accurate, flexible, highly produc 


a 
We re working for | tive... for wet or dry cutting. Features include Self-sharpening 
UNCLE SAM ; ! Knives, Tension Release for Feed, Hand-wheel 


adjustments while operating, Ball Bearings, 





as well as ] Balanced Heavy-duty Cutter Heads, Enclosed 
Mrs. American Housewife! Motor, Clutch for quickly stopping feed rolls, 


| } Variable-speed drive synchronized with feed, 
“ seh. =| and others. Fully described in Bulletin 42-FC. 


PEQUOT MILLS sae tok’, ¢ STOKES MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, Mass. | a ay 
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MERROW HIGH SPEED 


OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


Produce Federal Specification Stitch 
Types 501, 502, 503, 504 and 505 


WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Merrow Class A Machines, illlustrated, have 


Quality Results—High Production 
made possible quality production, high speed and ° ° 
low canraien oan to cae ate than ever Convenient Handling 


before. They are easy to handle, simple to adjust, — e 
sturdy in design, accurate in workmanship and Minimum Time-Out for Adjustment 
readiiv adapted to many kinds of work. Let us 


or our distributor nearest you demonstrate the or Repair—Low Upkeep Costs 
work of these machines on samples of your own 
fabric. 


Obtain Maximum Quality Production by Using a Machine Suitably Ar- 
ranged for Your Work—Our Distributors or Our Direct Representatives 
Are on Call to Advise You Suitable Machine Arrangements for Various 
War Work and Proper Care and Operation of Machine. 
ESTABLISHED 1838 INCORPORATED 1894 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


STARTING ITS SECOND CENTURY 


2803 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD 6, CONN., U. S. A. 


CHARLES COOPER CO., INC. 
Benningten, Vermont 


KNITTING MACHINES _ Quality LATCH” and  SPRING-BEARD 
meet the need for Speed— ee ™— 
for Quality and Low Cost \, | 


{ RANE Knitting Machines meet the de- 
mands of rapidly changing patterns 
and styles. Their middle name is versatility 
- plus smooth, fast running operation that 
eliminates expensive stops. Among their ex- 
clusive features are patented hardened Wing 
Burr Wheels and patented Thread Stop 
Motion. There’s many a Knitting Mill in 
which batteries of Cranes are the mainstay 
of production. 


Let tell h 
sonal coe ioe Just Wri T. KE 


1870 20 CR ANE 1943 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
LAKEPORT, N. H. 


Spring Latch Needle Manefacturers of THE FAMOUS COOPER CIRCULAR 


KNITTING MACHINERY SPRING-NEEDLE RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
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J n the very spot where that 
8-Feed Machine now stands 


you can place this... 


and without using one inch 
more of your Floor Space, it 


will actually 


DOUBLE 
PRODUCTION 


In these days of the ““speed-up-America”™ 
production program it is heartening to 
know that there is such a machine in 
many of the progressive knitting mills 
throughout the land. It is interesting to 
note that while it is doubling production 
on the same floor space, it is consuming 
only about a third more power, while 
giving easier, trouble-free operation and 
a finer, more uniform product. You will 
want to know more. Write at once for 


detailed information. 


WILDMAN 


MFG. CO., NORRISTOWN, 


CRAP into the ite, 


Your §$ 


BER, 
“AliLr WORLD, OCTOBER, 








Perfect ae 
Butted Seams 


for 
Faster 
and 
Smoother 
Finishing 


The Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing and Marking 
Machine, fitted with the latest Dinsmore Improved Posi- 
tive Stripping Attachment and showing the application of 
the Merrow Butted Seaming Head. Sews a strong, flat 
butted seam, trims the goods evenly with a narrow mar- 
gin and automatically marks each piece as sewing is 
done. This machine will save its cost each year—you 
need it for modern, low-cost finishing. The Merrow 
Butted Seaming Head can be applied to your present 
machine—write for estimate of cost. 


DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS. 





TOMPKINS 


CIRCULAR SPRING NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


UNDERWEAR OVERCOATS 

SWEATERS TERRY CLOTH 

SWEAT SHIRTS STRIPED CLOTH 

DRESS CLOTH PATTERNS 
RUBBER LAY-IN FABRICS 


CIRCULAR LATCH NEEDLE 


KNITTING MACHINES 


FOR PRODUCING 


TOQUES SCARFS 
PARKAS SHAKER CAPS 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 


SINCE 1846 SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








~ KIER BOILING 


For better whites and level results, use 
a pound of STANDARD Grade 40 Sili- 
cate with each 3 to 5 lbs. of caustic in 
your kier boiling formula. Trouble- 
some stains are eliminated and scarce 
chlorine is saved. 

Ask the STANDARD service staff 
about grey sour-silicate kier boiling 
procedure for better whites with less 
bleach. 


DIAMOND 


ALKALI COMPANY 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 


| GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, FENNSYLVANIA 
| Plants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
MARSEILLES, ILL. * DALLAS, TEXAS 


BRAIDED TAPES 


UR products include machinery for manu- 


no ee ee ee, 





facturing braided tapes, binding, dress 
braids, soutache braids, etc. 


Write for our No. 41 Catalog. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 


DEPT. T-10, PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


THE LOYAL T. 
COMPANY 
EST. 1874 


SPRING BEARD 
KNITTING NEEDLES 


For Circular, Full Fashioned, Tricot and Milanese 
Knitting Frames, also Narrowiny, Stand, Transfer 
Points and Welt Hooks for Full Fashioned Machines: 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Guides or Flat Eyes, Sley and 
Milanese Points, Transfer Points or Quills, etc. 











Sheet Metal Specialties to Order 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 
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Acme Products 
for seamless hosiery knitting 
Speak for themselves 


Up-To-Date Machines 


Needles 
Economy Makers 


| 


‘ACME KNITTING MACHINE 
& NEEDLE CO. 


FRANKLIN, N. H. 





[French-Bradford] 


for 


BATHING SUITS 
OUTERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR 


* 


Complete color assortments 


i|American Woolen 


Company 
| 225 Fourth Avenue New York 
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| FROM HEAD TO TOE 


For over 35 years, much of milady’s apparel has 
been processed with Scholler products ... hosiery, 
gloves, blouses, skirts and underthings—all have 
been enriched in beauty and increased in service life. 

And, for every fibre available today, there is a 
DURABEAU* FINISH ‘“‘tailored to fit the fabric.”’ 


Alenia FINISHES 


*Reg. U.S. A. & Canada 


SCHOLLER Bros.,INC.* Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
Collins & Westmoreland Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. « St.Catharines,Ont.,Can. 
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EASY — 


ECONOMICAL = 


Rust control in iron kiers is easy when 7 
you coat them with PQ Silicate of Soda. 
Eliminate loss of time and materials due to 
staining by using this effective method. 


Paint the interior of the kier with the silicate 
and then dust with white Portland cement. 
“Star” Silicate or anv other PQ Silicate solution 
you Carry in stock is satisfactory. 


Let us send you more details and directions on 
this and other procedures for lining kiers. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Lab.: 125 S. Third St., Phila. 6 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. 
9 Plants ¢ Distributors stocks in over 65 cities. . 

eS 


PQ SILICATES OF SODA 


5 SUGARS & SYRUPS 


OR’ 
GUMS, c 1OWA 


DEXTRINES, we OAR RAPIDS: 


CORN STARCHES: 





$ouTH 


eeoee? 





eonesoore? 






























ror G. I. Full-Fashioneds- 


LAUREL EMULSIONS, 
OILS AND FINISHES FOR 
RAYON AND COTTON 


It’s a new era for cotton and rayon full-fashioneds 
... they're in the Army now It’s a new era, too, 
with new problems for finishers, but Laurel Oils and 
Finishes can simplify their full-fashioned process. 


ing. Available for immediate delivery. 
Laurel Emulsions give more even cotton 
yarns, clearer stitch and proper regain. 


Laurel Rayon Cils and Finishes help contro! 
rayon twist and stretch, prolong the life of 
the fibers. 

Laurel Hosiery Finishes produce the smooth 
finish that is the pride of the American 
woman whether on parade or promenade 


Send for trial order and formula today. 


SPEED VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


~ OILS j= 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO- INC 


me) 000) 02a 
i A. THOMPSON & 








SOAPS 







MANUFACTURERS OF 


Textile, Laundry 








and 


Special Soaps 





WRITE US FOR 
SAMPLES ANDO 
QUOTATIONS 






ROME, N. Y. 






D. R. KENYON & SON 


RARITAN, N. J. 


HTENTERING|| # 
and DRYING 
MACHINERY 














= 
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fashioneds 
y era, too, 
el Oils and 
d process- 


cotton 
n. 


TWE STANDARD DE-SIZING AGENT 





control 
» life of 





cottons, rayons and mixed goods 


smooth 
merican 
nade 







oday. 


R BONDS 





For your de-sizing problems — 






WISHES our technical men are at your 






service . . . Write or ‘phone. 





10 - INC: 


Ca 





WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


{80 MADISON-.AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























DNE MINUTE TALKS ON 





‘ ial | desir be has developed & 
. e ° 
O. Cleaning Humidifying Dyeing, Sle for dyeing by this 
elea* re) 
. acilities 
| ension f 
a Systems Faster! | t sald 
Are slime, lint, dirt and grease clog- | modern 
ging your humidifying system and * 
ry seriously interfering with its efficient for both 
operation? Then THOROUGH | ‘ of yarns ° 
CLEANING is required AT ONCE! | Package dyeing oses is an 
e ee ur 
» A FAST, thorough way to do this ‘\itar and civilian P pe vice- 
job is to circulate the recommended military f Globe s ser 
DS Oakite solution through the system rtant part ° 
as directed. Then rinse. A quick impo 
inspection will show that all deposits e 
have been COMPLETELY removed, and mer- 
both from spray heads and piping. rs bleachers 
Full humidifying efficiency is re- We are dye . arns and 
stored. Time-saving data on this f cotton skein Y 
and 38 other important wartime cerizers ° un-rayon. 
maintenance jobs given in FREE s of rayon, sp 
Oakite Digest. Write for YOUR warps, dyer ‘ 
YN copy TODAY! and novelty yarn 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
42 Thames Street, New York, 6, N.Y. | 





Technical Service Representatives Located in All 
Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


Vet eee 






Deed CLEANING FRANKFORD — 
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LANE 
BASKET TRUCKS 


- Durable 


Smooth - Light 


Designed for 
All Textile, Garment, and 


Many Other Industrial Plants 


W. T. Lane & Bros., Inc. 
Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


DEVOPAKE 


for one-coat maintenance painting. It has 
won a host of friends in the textile field! 


DEVOE PAINT 


NEW YORK ® CHICAGO 


ALL STEEL 


ECONOMY BALER CO..Drer. @ ANNARBOR MICH.U.S.A. 





TISSUE TIPS <2 by VICTORIA 


/omark 2 & 


HES BEEN DOING 
THAT EVER SINCE 
THEY TOOK OUT 
THE VICTORIA, 












Ze 








| 










Specify VICTORIA TOILET TISSUES 


Single Fold, Double Fold or Black Core—for dependable quality 
Victoria Paper Mills Co., Fulton, N.Y. Craftsmen in paper-making since 1880. 








ARMSTRONG- BRAY 


——P 


FLEXIBLE BELT LACING 


ARMSTRONG - BRAY 


STEELGRIP 


Flexible Beit Lacing 
sizes boxed or 


fabric belts because it com- 
presses belt ends and pre- 
vents fraying. Applied a" a 
few minutes Mg a hammer. 
2-piece hinged rocker pins. 
Also, WIREGRIP Belt Hooks 
that ‘fit any lacing 
Immediate Gdivete on both 
types. 


Write for Circulars 


ARMSTRONG- BRAY & 06. 
e Belt Lacing People” 
a0 ee — 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN US.A. 





of 

3 : 3 i fa 

REPRESENTATIVES: de 

New York Office; 100 Gold St. Philadciphia Office: Drenel Bldg. M 
a 

Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, S.C Boston Office. sui Atlantic Ave. Dl 


Other Sales 
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and Service Brarches 


st important Cities 
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TURN OUT TEXTILES Darter 


@ Now that top-speed is demanded in textile production... 
there’s a greater-than-ever need for TOLEDO accuracy, speed 
and dependability at every weighing point in your plant! 
Toledos appeal to practical men... these scales expertly de- 
signed ‘for every textile weighing job . . . ruggedly built to “take 
it”! Send now for illustrated “Toledo Textile Book.” Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


TOLEDO TEXTILE SCALES 













Accurate PRINTED weights eliminate | 
costly huntan errors in reading and 

recording weight figures! Toledo 

WF) Printweigh meets Textile production | 
needs with unerring printed records 
and greatest speed! Prints BIG figures 
FAST...on thick tickets... sheets 
... Or strips... with extra copies. 


ae 2 ae ha) 




























A GESSNER MAPPER Helos to Impart 
4a Wortted Hand 








long 


FERRE ya 






Manufacturers of spun rayon fabrics seeking a 
finish with a worsted hand have already turned 
to us for an answer. Gessner has been responsible 
for the successful development of Napping Energy 
Control. First wool and worsted and now rayon 
finishes acknowledge the Gessner Napper’s greater 
range of napping energy, smoother and more 
positive napping energy and a finer, more accu- 
rate adjustment of napping energy. With these 
three advantages of the Gessner Napper, you may 
find exactly the type of finish you desire. 


We call your atten> DAVID GESSNER CO. worcesTER, MASS. 


war work which has 
absorbed the bulk 


of our manufacturing IMPROVED CLOTH FINISHING MACHINERY 


facilities. Before you 
decide that Gessner Vacuum Extractors, Scutching Machines, Presses 


Improved Finishing 3 3 : 
Machines are not essner Spot Proofing Machines, Nappers, Brushes, Gigs 
ava ‘abl s 2 : : 
plese aut ge Decating Machines, Decating Aprons, Squeezing 


a Machines, Sponging and Shrinking Machinery 
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Travelers that are not checked, 
tested, weighed, measured, and 
inspected—traveler by traveler— 





A complete dictionary 
and encyclopedia of 
staple cotton fabrics 


—W hat is that fabric? 
—What’s its construction? 


—What can it be used for advantageously? 


oo questions are answered for you—specifically and 
definitely —in this book. “A long-time need by the textile 
industry and allied trades has been met by its publication,” says 
Textile World. “Provides a text and reference book of in- 
estimable value to textile manufacturers, designers, converters, 
selling agencies, students, wholesalers, department-store buyers, 
and persons interested in home economics. Included in the book 
are definitions, descriptions, constructions, and illustrations of the 
many types of plain-woven fabrics, leno fabrics, twills, sateens, 
crepes, terry, and other fabrics manufactured for apparel, house- 
hold, and industrial purposes. Two features which merit particu 
lar commendation are the illustrations, natural size and enlarged, 


of nearly 200 different fabrics, and the excellent index.” 
during each step of their manufac- 


ture, and again before each carton 
is packed—just don’t get checked. 


John Hoye’s 


STAPLE COTTON FABRICS 


241 pages, 6 x 9 illustrated, $3.50 


No one else can do it but the 


people who make them. - Note what 
ave you seen 


Moberg’s this book covers: 


COTTON i. rod a onareven Fabrics and 
Only experts buy travelers, and LOOMFIXERS' 


- Gray Leno-woven Fabrics 
- Gray Twill-woven Fabrics 
these experts know what they want MANUAL 
waits eat to expect. pt you step-by-step, 


Any fault in any Carter Traveler 
is our fault. 


- Gray Satin-woven Fabrics 
. Staple and Specialty Dobby- 

practical instruc- 
tions on all phases of 


woven Gray Cloths 
Towelings 

Colored-yarn Fabrics 

° loo ing. e 

When you buy Carter Travelers material ‘eso mwenee 
° . that the book can serve 
you buy service ... and that’s just 
what you get. 


. Tickings 
as a textbook for courses 


. Flannels 
. Seat-cover and Awning Fabrics 
in loomfixing or as a self- 
study manual for those 


. Drapery Slip-covers, and Up- 
who wish to learn the art 


holstery Fabrics 
. Table-cover Fabrics 
of loomfixing or who wish 
to improve their knowl- 


. Corset Fabrics 
. Bedspread Fabrics 
edge and skill. 
197 pages, 6 x 9 


. Cut-pile Fabrics 
108 illustrations, $2.50 


=SORND WAWN 


— tt et 
arwnd 


16. Filled and Coated Fabrics 


Descriptions and Names of Con- 
verted Cloths (Not Basic Fabrics) 


MORE THAN 200 ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS, each showing a fabric 

natural size and as it would ap- 

pear under a 54x cloth counting 
glass 


. SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 
SECs cuenncncccccccnsenensassccecesccecnsausadanpengusnesseyy 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Send me books checked below for 10 days’ examination on 
approval. In 10 days I will pay for books plus few cents 
postage or return them postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders. ) 
0 Hoye -Staple Cotton Fabrics, $3.50 


© Moberg—Cotton Loomfixers’ Manual, $2.50 


THE ABC TRAVELER LINE 


CARTER TRAVELER COMPANY 
A. B. CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 2106 S. LAMAR STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. €. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, MAIL 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND THIS 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. COUPON 


A EN RS Rr TESST 8 LSS I 


a? 


Peeseascessesss susensuncesccescceseeceesusesesr 
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4 it's Reveille 
REMINDERS b . 


y and With a change in weather : 1 for 

textile conditions, you may need to q He j 
” sah change the weight of your AA oe J BEARINGS 
of ia ' Travelers. F - eae 
erters, Be Prepared. ; E23" yo : 
' oak Keep up Production. 
> boo 

of the Southern Representatives 

GEORGE W. WALKER 

ee Box 1894 Greenville, S. C. 

oug® D. J. QUILLEN 
articu- : Box 443 Spartanburg, S. C. 


arged, SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 236 Itasca, Texas 


CS 





| WE'VE LEARNED A LOT 
IN OUR 50 YEARS! 


50 years of specialized experience in produc- . ia : 
ing tanks and tubs for the textile industry @ Just like the soldier in camp, Bunting 


has taught us some things that will be valuable Bronze Standardized Bearings and Bear- 
to youl 





ing Bronze Bars are on call in stockrooms 
Let us tell you about our complete Caldwell : 
service, which includes Stainless Steel-lined of wholesalers and Bunting warehouses 


tanks and tubs—round, rectangular and spe- all over America. 
cial shapes. Catalog on request. 


Completely machined and finished, in 

W. E. ——™ co. many sizes, these Bunting Bearings and 
Incorporate ‘ : 

2060 Brook St, Louisville, Ky. Bars save priceless time, labor and costly 

shutdowns in production and main- 


Fabrics 
nd Up- 





‘ics 


»f Con- 
Fabrics) 







STRA- AND tenance of machine tools, industrial ma- 
fabric TOWERS ' 

uld ap- — OOO chinery of all kinds and electric motors 
counting 


of all sizes and makes. 


; FREE Yaen You Change The Bunting catalog gives complete 


ponretin specification data—makes ordering easy 
a . Your Address ee from the many different sizes listed. Write 
5 eons lt will help us keep your copies of TEXTILE for it...The Bunting Brass & Bronze 


WORLD coming to you each month if you will 
Promptly advise us of any change of address. 
A penny postcard will do—but please indicate 
your old and new address, and any new com- 
Pany connection or position. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


330 West 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. Warehouses in 
Principal Cities. 








BRONZE BUSHINGS + BEARINGS + PRECISION BRONZE BARS 


V -1( 43 
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ROGCREOCODEOOODEOGROOOREEGEOROCEOR EDR OORESEREOROGRSEONCROReReREOeeeeetOOeeoeSS jeueenee 


Attention—COTTON MILLS! 


Looking forward to the approaching Post-War Era, we desire to round = 
out our sources of supply. 


Leading COTTON YARN producers desiring complete or partial A 
exclusive sales representation may prepare to place their account in 
capable hands. 


NORMAN E. McCULLOCH & CO. 


SALES AGENTS 
86 Tremont St. Central Falls, R. I. 


seneeenene 
OUOUOOOUEURUHOUDEOROUOEDUOEEOEOEOOOEOOOEOOROEOEOEOE 


FOR SALE | T 











=" Wevennenorenennssscnsneesssensneseoesseoneonoesneesonssesennesnensosennenaseasensssssesnsonseeneneseeases, 


Overseer of Carding 
WANTED 


For large N. E. Mill Weaving Fine 
Combed Cotton Goods Spinning 12s to 
90s yarn. Must be over 40 years of 
cge. Excellent opportunity for right 
man to connect himself with a success- 
ful organization at a good salary. 
Write giving full experience. 

















P-683, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


SUUDOOUROHNOEDESEOEEGAEOHOROHOOEUEROODEDEDOGOHEROEEORDGEEROEROROHEO DOA OHOHOROREOROROORORORS 





SUNeeneeeDODeEpegEReOUeeneEeGnenensesuanecnssegusonsenscsensecenegcsocecesnensnesecconseneceneneneeenncegs® TUUROOOREOEEOOEOOEEOEEAUOOOUEEODAODAUAENEDECEORUGEEOOECOOENOREOSARO NED EEDoGoReEOeEOONEcEEOEHOneHeeeuoeeoTosetenE: 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WANTED NYLON AND RAYON THROWSTER. Cap- 
TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATE 








able young manager-superintendent tech- 


nical and practical mill experience on Nylon 32,000 Spindle Cotton Mill, tape driven spindles, 













































Staple Fibre 


Cash or terms and quick action 


: BO-680, Textile World 
: 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N.Y. 








W-675, Textile World 


— 


: : 
: t ll located in Philadelphia district making and Rayon throwing. Thoroughly familiar = with looms MED 
= fancy "woolens and ‘worsteds. Would prefer appli- with all equipment and know how to handle | = 33,000 Spindle Cotton Mill, with looms 7 
De ee ee ee re ee oe labor. Am at present employed by large |: 32,000 Spindle Cotton Yarn Mill aris 
$ whom associated. This position calls for thorough corporation but wish to make a change. Will | : 100 ¢ & K 48” Automatic Looms 4x! Box, Belt rel 
: ee knowledge and experience in mill man- on ees fe it ences, : 60 CaK da” batemaies Laseee 4axt Box, Belt Drive 
3 P-678, Textile World PW-689, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., |= {2 Stafford 90) Looms. Motor Brive uttle Chang but 
: ow , ? , = affor: e , , 
Fund de, West, 42nd St. New ¥ x New York 18, N. Y. ea — — —— = ine. Motor Drive nom 
COTTON MILL SUPERINTENDENT wants |: 56 Stafford 50” Automatic Changing Looms, Motor { 
POSITIONS VACANT position where unusual ability to get re- | = Drive | tom 
_ - sults is prime requisite. Now doing out- : 2 Sombers I 
SWING MAC MIXE 2 standing job in large mill. Good reason for ; = 3 Sliver Lap Machines @ Ir 
SEWING MACHINE FIXER wanted by large change. Young man, textile education, ex- |: 3 Ribbon Lap Machines indl y; 
Bennington, Vermont Permanent position, | cellent experience background. Reasonably | 2 5 Sece-Lowell i Pleke Ueie. ren Sars ** 
fine opportunity, pleasant community, guaran- | raft proof. WMC release available. PW-690, |2 ! Platt Bros. 50” Picker Uni _ 
y, Se ’ Th nn arht y r 9 . t , , 2 = 
teed salary basis for right man. P-628, Textile —— World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, | : FS-681, Textile World 
World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. | N-_¥- _ Sees sellers | = ct olan 4 : : te is al 
— - —— | BLEACHERY SUPERINTENDENT. Over 20 | = 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y, 
HOSIERY MACHINE PIXE R wanted by New Fours technical and practical experience in i iaiiitiaean CUCCOEROUEOEOUCOGEGCREGURERECLOCEECEREERROCRESCGRORGEODRRCRROROR REED Peen ENN of st 
York manufacturer to supervise, repair and | Bleaching, Dyeing and _ Finishing of Cotton 
instruct on hand operated Circular Hosiery and Rayon piece goods. PW-691, Textile TUUERUDUEDOUOEOUEOEOUOCEDELOLOEEOEOEEOEOUOGEOEOEOUEGEOEDOROSASOGEOOEORUROD EGER ORO ROO ERO GDOOESOHEOOOOINT conv 
Machines. Excellent opportunity. P-659, Tex- | World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 3 York 18, N. _Y. z wie 
; V 7 » “J N 7 on aca = 
tile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. WANTED i WANTED at 
7 = ‘ 
EXP ERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT wanted eae ee . > a : 5 
to manage Narrow Fabric Mill making woven | WANTED BY ONE W ‘HO KNOWS the exact 5 . s let 1 
labels, trimmings, good opportunity. Write for hate sash tan Se moe, sementy ase : - 0. niversa in ers 
P-684, Textile W 30 W. 42 St., New | ed. ype yarns, al or d, 13 
York “hn eS 7 a rayon, acetate. Cash. W-641, Textile World, | = ; your 
as 5 _______ | 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. : W-682, Textile World 
EXPERIENCED TECHNICIAN wanted with | TEXTILE & HOSIERY EXPORTERS seeking |? 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
thorough knowledge of manufacturing new profitable markets (full development 5 
tapestries, matalesse and kindred fabrics, | post-war) should communicate at once: W. B. ALERTS TT TINTON TOON ETRE NNT NNPUU TTI NO HN OLED ESTES AIDP Op UE HaDNOL PDuOnnnOIHODIED SOWA OODOOnE EEE PAI 
bot h jacquard and plain. Wri te giving full )’ Rou rke & Com pa n y, Tex tile Agents, 32, CLEGUCUOOEEEEOCCOGOEEOOOOCEREOOOGEEEECOOUCERGOEROGREAEGOGEREEEOCUGRGRAROGRRRRRGORERR ERD EREROOEEROROEON 
details. P-685, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd | Wicklow Street, Dublin, Hire. : 
St.. New York 18, N. Y. zTHCUUEennnanenencenecuencuncecnsnsnssececsncuccereccsauecsencecenaugoseseconensrecnsesrecsnenaseussuagye’— 2 WANTED 1—66 
TEXTILE MECHANIC—Preferably related to |i ILL BUY OR LEAS ? Your Obsolete Sewing Threads 128 
automatic sewing and quilting machine for | PLANT—ANY CAPACITY = Ni 
permanent position as installation and main- | = 5 se: ; 
tenance man. Part time traveling. Box 109, For Combing Rayon 2 aooe re and quantities for quick qi 
Realservice, 110 West 34th St. New York City. , SePoes 


POSITIONS WANTED | 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER with many 
years experience in plain and fancy con- 
structions available on short notice. Desires 
personal interview. Qualified for position as | 
manager, general superintendent or superin- 
tendent. PW-686 Textile World, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 





-OANUEEEEDOUDAUEOEEEUEORUEOOOEOEOURUECEOEOESEGUDORASUROCOEONOEDOROGEGEGEOEOESEGEGDEOEO ROO LERHOSEONIN 


cUOUEOOCONGHOUDUNOROROOO ROO RONSONOAROOUEOR. 





josepecnsccnssscossccsoossses: SUUOEUOORRENACOHEDEGEEADOEEEAONEUOUEHACODECEODEOOUOEREUODEOUUOSEGOONOOUOEDOOEHOUOUEREOOGEOCsecoueOEnEN 


WANTED 
ANY QUANTITY OF 


CREPES OR SHEERS. § -: 
Will pay spot cash. 2F 


AUER ECECEOEGEOEGOGASOSUSOSCEREDESHGEESEScOOEOENEDEOHONON EOS OtEtIOOrCED 


WANTED 


Complete Dye House, consist- 
ing of Dye Boxes, Finishing and 
Drying equipment. 

BO-676, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. 







7-S 


~ 


WOOLEN MILL su PERIN’ TENDE NT or | 

Manager available. Now located in Ohio. 
20 years experience on all classes of woolen 
woven fabrics. Have worked in large and 
small mills on men’s and women’s wear and 
blankets. Am 41 years of age, reliable and 
competent and desire a position with a mill 
that is not undermined with politics. PW-687, 
Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
a he 








W-679, Textile World 16—C 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


NOH OHOAUGEOUOOEOONONOEEOEOEOROCEODOGHOEECOOEEOHDEOREDROSOOEOGOGEOROREGEO DOOR REO RRO ROSES ET HsEsIEON 





WANTED I-50 


Automatic Blanket Looms 92" or § ° 


Wider also 60’ Garnet Breast 


BRANDON WOOLLEN MILLS CO LTD 
Brandon, Man., Can. 


Pr 





INDUSTRIAL AND TIME STUDY ENGINEER 

with exceptional record Production and 
Cost Reduction in silk and rayon manufacture 
desires permanent connection with mill in 
Southern States or South America. Address 
PW-688, Textile World, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


ooo RTTTivvevvvvensnesunuseusvennnesotssnsesersnsncnessonevesnssevenssouseeseneusensnnsoesgesessesenoeene 


(AVAILABLE) 


TEXTILE PRODUCTION MAN 


Executive ability, good knowledge of business ad- 
ministration, desires position. Considered to be very 
capable technician and designer. {3 years experi- 
ence of manufacturing all kinds of fancy woolen 
and worsted fabrics. Married. Draft status 3 A. 
PW-671, Textile World, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES em 


LANCASTER, ALLWINE & ROMMEL 


Interesting booklet concerning Inventions, Patents, 
Trade-Marks and Copyrights, together with Sched- 
ule of Government and Attorney’s Fees, sent with- 
out obligation. Simply ask for ‘‘booklet and sched- 


ule.’ 
Established 1915 


Patents & Trade-Marks 
Suite 448, 815—I5th St., N. Y. Washington, D. C 


AULORORE DODGE DGOOEDEDDOOE DURE DEL OLONEREOEDOLOGUDEOHEOHOGED NOSED OLOROESONOROREOSDOEOOOES 


40 HEAVY DUTY 4 x 4 WORSTED 
LOOMS, 72" REED SPACE, FOR UP- 
HOLSTERY FABRICS; EQUIPPED 
WITH BALL BEARINGS, MOTOR 
DRIVE; 550 VOLTS, 60 CYCLE, 3 
PHASE. 


ALSO, STAINLESS STEEL PACKAGE 
DYEING MACHINE 600 POUND CA- 


PACITY. 
W-672, Textile World 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 









OOPDEROUEOEOEGODONOODOROEOROEeCEEONEOOEONS, 


LUCOLeeenanceneeseucencensoesnenensccnnseucenseeenseecencucnceennensonsecsuseenensnaceresscsssneni”™ 


WANTED 


MULES 


234" Pitch Johnson and Bassett. 





NUNDDOECUOEGOROOROEDAGRESOSOHOOFOHOEOOROROROESRODOOROHOROOROOSESOROEOERDSOSSREEHOEEEEGS 


PT 


W-677, Textile World 2 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
anne 


Over Forty-five Years of asian 
Dependable and Confidential EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
for textile mills, converters and selling houses requiring managers, superin- 


tendents, stylers, designers, salesmen, overseers, second hands, fixers, ett: 
*Phone, wire or write us your personnel requirements. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 


Liberty 6547 4 Washington Str 
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1 Now, as never before 











you need the service 
“MLC’ can gave you 
e 


HE time is HERE to plan for 1944—and be- 

yond. Inevitably, the question of EQUIP- 
MENT for textile mill production and maintenance 
arises . . . equipment and parts not only for 
replacement or renewal of war-worn machines 
but to establish new standards of more eco- 
nomical, efficient operation all through the mill, 
from power-plant up . . . NOW. 


@ In this connection, the ability of “MLC” quickly 
to supply you with dependable Used Equipment 
and Mill Supplies is of vital importance ... as 
is also our experience in the rapid LIQUIDATION 
of such unwanted equipment as you may wish to 
convert rapidly into capital or to dispose of to 
make space for other equipment. 





DOUGLAS WOOLF 
¢We suggest that you contact us at once and Editor 


p T yYORLD - SEPT. 1943 
let us get to work with you on these phases of ee ee a 
your over-all planning for the future. 























PARTIAL LIST OF STOCK ITEMS 


1-66" Voelker Double Bed Cloth Press 


1-28 Stick Klauder Weldon Monel Lined 
Non-Hoist Skein Dyeing Machine, motor 
driven, with Aluminum Poles 


PARTIAL LIST OF STOCK ITEMS 


1—48” Tolhurst Copper Basket Belt Driven 
Extrastor 


10—50” Draper Automatic Magazine Worsted 
Looms, 6 harness, with warp stopmotions, 
belt driven 


1—142” 4 roll Mangle with 24 Copper dry 
cans, batcher, reeves drive, etc. 









An Outstanding Value 










for Immediate Purchase 


THESE SPINNERS 
HAVE JUST BEEN TAKEN 
OUT OF SERVICE 


22—-264 Sp. WHITIN Band Driven SPIN- 
NING FRAMES, 1%” ring, 3” gauge, 
8” cylinder, 7” traverse, 1” rolls, 
15/16” whorl, with combination build- 







































Combers 


2—Sets Whitin Model “C’’ Combers includ- 
ing: 





Twisters 


3—80 spindle Hopedale Band Twister, 41/2" 
Rings, 512” Gauge, Belt Driven 











Sliver Lappers 20 end derby back 

















2—Ribbon Lappers, 4 head 
\s—Combers, 8 head, 1134" lap 





ers and hank clocks, metallic thread 
boards and separators, recently over- 
hauled with mew spindles, separators and 
roll coverings. 


JUST TAKEN 
OUT OF SERVICE! 


3—110 sp. Hopedale 3” Ring Twister 


















1—661" Parks & Woolson Single Shear 
1—106"" 2 Blade Schulze Double Shear 


1—60 sp. Draper, Band driven, Twister, 
21," ring, 3/2" gauge, arranged for motor 
drive—no motor 


Dealers in Quality Used Mill Machinery and Mill Supplies for Cotton, Silk, 
Rayon, Wool, Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and Preparatory Equipment. Many 
other items are available for immediate delivery such as: Button Breakers, 
Doublers, Extractors, Folders, Looms, Printing Machines, etc. Also numerous 
Mill Supplies. 









\—500-lb. Bleaching & Dyeing Kier with 
Circulating Pump 


!~36" Empire Copper Basket belt dr. Extractor 














Miacumery LiquipaTinc Company 


OPA REGISTRATION NUMBER 789 


EST. 1923 
31-33 West 42nd Street <> New York 18, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC TELEPHONE PEnnsylvania 6-8014 EXPORT 
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FOR SALE 


Carding and Spinning Machinery 


60” Bramwell Card Feed j 

20 x 60”, 2 cyl. ball-bearing Hunter Garnetts, with 
waste saver and feed : 

C. & M. 48” Fearnaught Mixing Picker 

Spencer Automatic 48” Oiler 


Warping and Winding Machinery 


Pin and Pinless Warpers, any size 

#50 Universal Winders 

#90 Universal Winders 

+180 Universal, 8 x 8 Super Coners 

L. & G. 40 spindle Cop or Butt Winders 


Weaving Machinery 


Royle 600 hook piane type Card Cutters 
76” C. & K. 4.x 4 box, 25 harn. Looms 
82” C. & K. 4 x 4 box, 25 harn. Looms 
92” C. & K. 4 x 4 box, 25 harn, Looms 
85” Knowles Automatic Looms 

4 x 6” Wood Spools 

4 x 6” Wood Spools 


Dyeing and Finishing Machinery 


P. & W. 60” Brush, with steamer, 2 cyl. 

C. & M. 78” Brush, with steamer, 2 cyl. 

Kenyon 66” Chinchilla Mch. _ 

Sargent Filling Yarn Conditioning Mch. 

Windle Doubling and Folding Mch. 

Drv Cans, set of 5, 48” wide, upright stands - 
A.T. & M. Co. 36” Extractor, underenath beit drive 
A.T. & M. Co. 42” Extractor, underneath belt drive 
Werner Vacuum Extractor, single pump 

E. & H. 66” wide, Yard Folder 

Woonsocket 82” D.A. Napper, 20 rolls 

Gessner 72” S. A. Napper, 20 rolls 

Gessner 66” Heavy duty, Jumbo type Press 
Gessner 72” Century type Press 

Voelker 82” Double Bed Press 

P. & W. 66” Model A, 2 cyl. Shear 

66” Model B, 2 cyl. Shear 

. 66” 2 cyl. Shear 

. 66” Plush Shear 

. 66” Plush Shear 

. 76” 2 burner Gas Singer 

. 64” 2 burner Gas Singer 


@ 
= 


POOVOD 
RR RoR go 
Zzz<==z 


FRANK W. WHEELER COMPANY 
1837 E. Ruan St. Phila. 24, Pa. 
Phone JEFferson 4771 


CHUEUEOROOEOOODEOECEOEOEUEELEDEEOE: CLEUEOECEOOUECEOHOEEEOOEGUEROEOCEOEUEEOOUEOOOUEOEOUEOEOEOEOEOOCEOROEEEOOOUEOECEEOEOOOOOUEECHOOEEGUEOEOEEOECRONOEOOOOLOUROREORGEEOEROCEOROESODOSURONOEOEUODOOOOROHOEUEOEOROHORORCEEROOROOOROROSOEOREOEE” 


TANKS ON TOWERS 


25,000 Gal. Cap., 60 Ft. Tower. 
35,000 Gal. Cap., 65 Ft. Tower. 
40,000 Gal. Cap., 106 Ft. Tower. 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
50,000 Gal. Cap., 156 Ft. Tower. 
60,000 Gal. Cap., 90 Ft. Tower. 
65,000 Gal. Cap., 70 Ft. Tower. 
100,000 Gal. Cap., 100 Ft. Tower. 
OIL TANKS 


17—-3000 Gal. & 6000 Gal. Cap. 
6—12,000 & 18,000 Gal. Horizontal Oil 
Tanks. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 
368 Ft. to 1500 Ft. Cap., 10 to 
lb. pressure. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


60 East 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


100 


~ 


OOONENOETONOCODODNOENOODEORONEOHORDEOEOEDOHOHODSRNCEOOROOROReHOEREHOHEOHOROENORSEHECeORESS, 


FOR SALE 


FOR CAUSTIC RECOVERY 
Triple Effect Zaremba Evaporator 


500 sq. feet per effect. Complete with piping and 
pumps. Excellent Condition. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
13-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 


SUSeneenenecencccqncnrenensucceqcnoeeneeey 






FOR SALE 


30° LOOMS 


76—Draper 30’ Model E used looms in 
good condition. Complete with Lacoy top 
motions, pulleys, shafting, beams, etc. 
Located in South 


AMES BAG CO. 
10 East 40th St. New York, N. Y. 





Seeeeeeneeenenenoenenecencesereeceescees 


=FOR SALE—Hosiery Mill Machinery 


= We specialize in Scott & Williams, Read- 
zing, Banner, Wildman, Smith-Drum, Para- 
other types of hosiery mill 
equipment for seamless and full fashioned 
mills. Special attention to export trade. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 
508-14 W. Fifth St. 
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“OUUEDOUNEEOONSEAONEHOOEALEONEHORNSEOOOEELOONOOOOELELUELAOAEEHOUEROUONAEDUNOOOOELEEEAEEEEUEEDSATERT INE 


LOOCOHRO NOEL NONOHDERECHONEEOHOEDEGESHOEONSEGEDEGEORSEOEOEOORORERORORUOOSEHCHORGEERGateHoEnieteeneececeeeer 


Charlotte, N. C. 


“GUOAUEREREOTORENOUGEEOOUEREUDUOEDUDRONOEDESOEOEORORUHORORODORUROROEDEOOROGEDEDEOHOED OR ORONROEOROHOEORIENS 


1" 


ITT 


“CUCUEDEEOUOEOOROGEODUEEOOCRUAOROEOEOAUEDEOADEGEGUOEOEOEOEOUOUOEROOOEDEOUOEORUEOEOGOUDDCO DEOL OARONIEDEC HOES 


COVUGUEECEOULOEOHOUEOOUEOEEUEOHOEOEOEOOECEOUEUCRCEEOEOODOCECUROEOODORORIOOROOORSOEOOEOEEED 


ADOOEOOEEROGUEDEOEO DOES CCEREGROEDEOROUOEOESEGESOGOROGEGEOROEDOSCRONGED ERODED DROOECDeEReeceCEREeEseceer®. 


-SOOROREEOEEREDEONEGOUROREEODOEDOOUDEDEGECHOROESEOHCOSASEDOEOEUEEEOHOEOEOEIOEREOHOOGAEEGOCORORDEOEOHOESERY _ 


Ceeeeeeeeaneececenccucececcccuctonsnceage 


UUOUONOCOERGEOEOEDEOEOROEOEOROSOLORGUGESEOESOGOOCEESEGOEOHUGRHORORORONOECEOHOHORCESHENeORORONET 


“aRCeeUeHOROUENORO HOU EOONODEGEOHEOENOEOEAOEOEROOUOEOEOOROREOOOERORODHOEODEOHOGEOEOGEOEEORUGHOEOGEDORROO RIGS” 


UHUCUHUROUGECEOHSEOOOEOEOEOOOEOEOEOUGUONUEOUDOOEOODOREOOOUEOEOHOEOROROEOEOHOUDECUUOGUONEROOROEOROEIEOEOEDS. 














TOOOROCEDOSOECEDEUEOUREOROGGOGeeECoeGatoneteS 


IUEREREEEOOEOEDEOEOOBEEOEOESEREEDOGED EDERAL OEDEO NOES DE DED EOERE DENT EDOGEE EDGE ROG EUEDOEEEEORESOEPEEDEDERTTPCEOGSU DOSE NEE DGREOL EROS EON DOGS ONG NPOOTEOEIEDEOE DG SOGSOSG CET EOED ENTE TS (0 seenneeE teens senneese! pneet?! 


HARRY STEPHENSON 


IMPORTER, DEALER AND MANUFACTURER 
TEXTILE MACHINERY AND APPLIANCES 
NEW AND USED 

Andover, Mass. 


eoeenecesnene 


COUUEOEUEETEOUOUROOUDEOEEOEOEEOEUEEOUOUOOROEEGROOEOEODOOEOEEGEOEEOGDDGUEOEEOEOERSEOESGEOEOSRORRESOREGHOROESONOEROEORUDRODUGEORODEGEGOEDEOOOOEORUGEOREOUOUOGECEOEIESORESERGHGDOROGCGRHORAGENEHAHHOTonaeConen secre erenneen” 


Hie D 


FOR SALE 


Excellent Equipment, out of stock, here in N. Y. City 


1—Haskell Dawes 4 ply Rope Ma- 
chine. 

2—Haskell Dawes 12x14’ Two spin- 
dle Formers. 


6—Haskell Dawes 8’’x10” Two spin- 
dle Formers. 


10—20 spindle Ball winders. 5” 
Gauge. Silver Gay makes. 

4—12 spindle Ball winders. 8” 
Gauge. Franklin makes, 


1—378 spindle Whitin quiller. 

40 spindle Tube 
winders, 6° Tubes. 
4—Luther Thread Dressers. 
dle spool take offs. 


2—Foster make, 


98 spin- 


200—24 Carrier, Textile make +2 wire 
Braiders. 


10—Flat Knitting machines, for making 
Camouflage Nets, Fringes, etc.; 
36” width needle gauge. 

8—90 and 100” Rachelle Knitting ma- 
chines, for making Camouflage 


nettings. 
120—16 carrier Textile and Round 
Tubular Braiding machines, for 


making Parachute Cords and wire 
for Government work. 

750—Flat and round Braiding ma- 
chines, for government work, of 
all types. 

We will consider trading any of the 

above machines for yarns, various 

sizes, colors, etc. 

4—16 carrier +4 Butt Braiding ma- 

chines. 

20—Universal Tube Winders. 


WHAT DO YOU HAVE FOR SALE? SEND US YOUR LISTS. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE EQUIPMENT IS LOCATED ON OUR FLOOR. 


ROBERT SOLOMON & CO.., IINC. 


30 West Houston Street 


New York City 


Spring 7-2621 


3—72"" Jigs—Wooden boxes 


blower 
1—Eppenbach Colloid Mill 
1—72” Scutcher 


TEL. DEXTER 9650 


TTT 


so" 3 bowl Silk Calender (Morrison Ball Bearing) 
1—so” V.V. Button Breaker (19 Brass Rolls B.B.) 
1—S0" A. & G. Insulated Tenter Housing 56’ with Airfin heater and B.B. 


1—30’ W. & J. Tenter 60’—Boland Dryer—Steamer—Batch 
1—60” Broadbent Extractor—Belt diteaa " 


SECEUOOEULOUERLUOOLUOOENAAOELEGOEOAGOOREUUOOEDOUDNUDSOEEONOGEUATONEAUGOEERUGEROGGEREDOSEEROOEOUUUEROSOQEEOOORONOOONDOOREOOUDEOUOODROODREUOORDGUDEOUOUREUDOAEOOOERCGOENTOORGRUOEGGHOCRIOUOGROUURERTORREOUOGDOOOIOED 


TEXTILE AUXILIARIES | 


FOR PROMPT DELIVERY FROM OUR OWN STOCK: 


2—Cotton Slashers complete with 7’ single copper drum 


15-17 ORMSBEE AVE. 


CUUHOEUEOUEOSOUDEOEOEUROEOAOERUEOEDEORCEREOUGUGUROEUEOOCHOCOECUEOEODOESEGEOEGUCUECOUEOOEECESNGHENROGGGGEHENOOHONOETNCEOOONONGERREOEOECOEOEORONED 


JOHN J. McCLOSKEY, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY OF ALL TYPES 


APPRAISALS 


WOOLEN—WORSTED—COTTON 


LIQUIDATIONS 


NEW AND USED 
Philadelphia Office: 140-142 So. Front Street. Factory Warehouse: Collingswood, N. J. 


River Works 








GAINES TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Dealers in Rebuilt and Guaranteed 
Yarn Winding and Spinning Machinery 


141-45 West 17th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


TAPEOORREGEOEROEOOOOEOOEOROSEDODEOAESEHOEOREOREDROERONROEODROEOOBOSEOEOEROEORODEORNGHOROORORDGEDOO REGED ORORORDOROROOEDEODEOEOOOOROTOOEOEOOPOREDSORUSEOROROGEREGEO SOND SERED EG REVROEHONOSGGROERGRODOEROROOREO? #8 
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PRINTING MACHINES 


$—R. B. & F. 3 to 8 color print Machines 40” 
to 64” wide, complete. 


CALENDARS 


I—V.V. ball bearing Calendar, 50”, 


AGERS 
I—18' x 60” Ager. 
Steel Ager. 


I—30 


KETTLES 


§—Textile Copper Steam Jacketed Color Ket- 
tles, tilting type, agitated, 30 to 100 gallons 
capacity. 


DRYERS 


j—National Loop Dryers, 28’, 33’, 65’, 70’ Iq. 

2—P & S Airley Dryers. 

|—Phila. Dry Mach. Co. Hurricane Continuous 

, Skein Dryer, 

‘Frank Bailey Truck Dryers 
trucks for skein & tube yarns. 

—P & S 36’ Loop Dryer 90” poles. 
by National. Equipped with high 
booster fans, airfins. 

I~Single Truck Dryer. 





with extra 
Rebuilt 
speed 


PRINT PADDER 
Print Padder, 


Im3-Roll dry tower with unit 
heater, 


J. 


FULLING MILLS 


b—~Rodney-Hunt Fulling Mills, gear drive. 
Single Line Fulling Mills, rubber rolls. 


CAN DRYERS 
N—Dry Cans, 50” to 108” face, 23” to 84” 
( 


Ma 


SCOURING & DYEING MACHINES 


‘~Haveg Dye. or Washing Machines, com- 
Dle'ely enclosed, 51” wide. 

'~Sargent 3-Bowl Skein Scouring Machine. 

~Klauder-Weldon Skein Dye Machines. 

—Obe;maier 4002 Package Dyeing Machine. 


aneuenccecccensscssensesensccsenesesseses) 
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NAPPERS 


Woonsocket Nappers, 60” to 90”. 
Roll Nappers or Brushing Machines. 


=D & F 
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DYE JIGGS 


i—Battery 4-Gutterworth stainless steel lined 
Dye Jiggs, 45”. 

i—Battery 4-Morrison stainless steel lined Dye 
Jiggs, 50”, tilting expanders. 


TENTER FRAMES 
i—W & J. 95’ x 50” Swing Tenter Frame. 


FLAT FOLDERS 
4—E & H. Flat Folders, 42” to 60”. 


OPEN WASHERS 


i—Continuous Full Width Washer, consisting 
of 3 sections, 4 nips each section, 66”. 

i—60” Continuous Boil-Off Machine, 
tanks. 


steel 


ROPE SOAPERS 


i—V.V. Continuous Square Formation Washer. 


SHEARS 


3—P & W. Double Blade Shears, 66”, with 
list saving device. 

i—P & W. 3-Blade Shear, 60/2” with list sav- 
ing device. 


BLEACHING 


8—Bleaching 4-5 ton Kiers, vomit type. 
i—5-ton Kier, circulating type. 
2—Lincoln 2-roll Rope Squeeze rolls. 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 


DYEING UNIT 


Consisting of 


4—Stainless Steel 
Iron 4004 


and 2 Cast 
Machines. 


6—2#102 Foster Coners. 
1—2z102 Foster Tuber. 
1—Roto Tuber. 
1—Vacuum Extractor. 
1—Vacuum Dryer. 
1—Truck Dryer, 

and all accessories 


Tel. ARmory 4-6540 


SECTION @ 


WAR PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


BEAMER-BATCHERS 
i—V.V. 50” & 55” Beamers. 


DYE BECKS 
10—Morrison & V.V. Dye Becks. 


EXTRACTORS 


3—V.V. & Tolhurst 60” rubber & 
basket Extractors. 

i—Tolhurst 48” Underslung open 
tractor, copper basket. 

10—V.V. Fletcher & Tolhurst, 40”, 44”, 48” 
Extractors, copper lined. 

12—Tolthurst, American Laundry, Adams Troy 
& Bach copper lined Extractor 17”, 20” 
26”, 28” & 32”. 


copper 


top Ex- 


DECATORS 


2—David Gessner & P & W 72” & 48” wide, 
complete with Nash Pumps. 


WORSTED SPINNING FRAMES 


24—Ring Spinning Frames, 160 spindles 8',” 
pitch, 8” traverse, 134” ring, 4” front roll, 


PADDERS, MANGLES, QUETCHES 


4—Textile 50” 2-Roll Dye Padders. 
5—Butterworth 50” 2-Roll Starch Mangles. 
2—Textile 80” 2-Roll Mangles. 
8—Butterworth & Morrison 2 & 
Quetches, 50”, 60” & 72” wide. 
5—Quetches, 2 & 3-roll, 36-72”. 


3-Roll 


WATER SOFTENERS 


i—Permutit Water Softener, 103” hg, 634 wd. 

2—10 x 10 Vertical Softeners, zeolite. 

2—Pressure Sand Filters, 8’ dia x 20’ Ig, com- 
plete with pipe & valves. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Skein Reeler, Universal Tubers, Gas 
Scutchers, Expanders, Sewing Machines, 
Trucks, Generator Sets, Rubber Lined Tanks, 
Modine Heaters, Motors, Exhaust Fans, Pleat- 
ers, Mandrels Doctor Blades, Gears, Lathes, 
Portable Agitators, Accumulators, Wood 
Shells, etc. 


Boiler, 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Address Inquiries to TEXTILE DIVISION, PATERSON. N. J., 5th Ave. & McClean Blvd. 
Cable Address: Equipment, N. Y. 


New York City 
Office: 15 Park Row 
Tel. BArclay 7+0600 


aE Equipment for: PROCESS * TEXTILE * MINING * FOOD CHEMICAL * PLASTICS * CEMENT * PAINT * ROCK PRODUCT * RUBBER 


TILS WORLD, OCTOBER, 1943 
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SODADODAORADEOEOEOGEOGEDONDEAONOHODEOLEOEEDEGEODOOGEEEORESSEOHOSOSEDGNOHEREOOEROREEO RECEDED ROSES ROREOOEEOE, 


FOR SALE 
Sargent CONE DUSTER 
Parkhurst 48 in. duplex BURR PICKER 
Proctor & Schwartz RAW STOCK DRYER 
8—WHITIN 50 inch Card FEEDS 
Bruce Power DIE CUTTING PRESS 
15—TOMPKINS KNITTING TABLES 


EXTRA-CYLINDERS 
(Both Spring & Latch Needles) 
KNITTING PARTS 


BURR-WHEELS 


(All makes and Gages) 


2—DAVIS & FURBER 80 in. NAPPERS 
PAYNE WINDERS & BOTTLE BOBBINS 
2—McCreary DOUBLE ROLL BRUSHERS 
Cameron type SLITTING MACHINES 
Firsching type SLITTING MACHINES 
KNITTING MACHINES — ALL KINDS 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co. 
P. 0. BOX 46 COHOES, N. Y. : 


OC 


“OUERGRSADLINTOLSECEGESESESOSOSOOEOEODOOOEOLEOEOEOEODOGEOROSOEOROROEGEOUOE EUSA CORO OUROEOROGOROROROERHORED 


McCAFFREY 


& SON, INC. 
BOBBINS FOR SALE 


168,624—Automatic Loom Bobbins—8”—(Like new) 
250,000—Automatic Loom Bobbins — 8” — (Black 
Enamel) 
354,580—Automatic Loom Bobbins — 7” — ‘Some 
1 yr. old) 
93,594—Triptod 7” Bobbins—3 ring 
75,000—Twister Bobbins—6” x 2” x 134” 
11,500—Twister Bobbins—5” x 2” x 174” 
583—Cone Reducer Bobbins 8 x 4—(With 
Plates) 


OOOeeUECECOnONUNONOOENE 


COOUOOECEOEOEOUEOROH EERO ROOROHOEOEEOOOES 


500—Speeder Bobbins—10 x 5—(With Plates) 








342 E. 142 St. 
REBUILT & USED 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES ° 
2—DOUBLERS Windle 66'' clocks, mtr. 


driven. 
I1—DOUBLING & FOLDING Unit C&M 60° 
adjustable mtr. driven. 
2—DRYERS Pin Tenter 72'' goods, 
complete. 
1—FULLING MILL #10 James Hunter. 
1—GRINDER adjustable for 80'' Napper. 
2—NAPPERS D&F 80°" D.A. 20 rolls Knit- 


Goods. 

1—NAPPER 90°’ S.A. 14 roll. 

3—NAPPERS Woonsocket 80°' D.A.. 20 
rolls, Cotton. 

1—PALMER UNIT with 60° Blanket, 3 cop- 
er DRY CANS. 

1—PERCH P&W 72'' with Clock. 

2—PRESSES Gessner 66'' Rotary with 
steam connections. 

1—MANGLE 44"' Heavy Duty 2 rolls. 


Fans 


geeeeneecusnucccnsenscencussnceccccssconenenenncuesecoeneneneconentoencnescenenenencenencaneucencoeecagensceecnsneennensenuecssnnesersagy 


G@ SEARCHLIGHT SECTION @ 


NORMAN M. McDOWELL 


ASSOCIATES 
BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 


ONLY A FEW OF THE MANY UNITS AVAILABLE. SEND FOR OUR 
COMPLETE CATALOG LIST YOUR SURPLUS EQUIPMENT WITH US. 


- 
#0801 RGSDE LemRAAORRROTSAnANG Leones 11 HE Me DEAaRES KeGeGLI I! PEI F-PETIDED LESPtDEROROOOOOET P11 50081 50108 BUN PTL IITOE OT DRORSLLOMORONOOG DLUTS LOGE FEMI LADOREIDOLIOEDORITELIIEDODORSEEDOCAALEDONDOLUMAEBIAUEEELUEEEULUUHIEK: 


cMsbeserreconreesers seeretenteeneesiscerertrececooouenernilt SPEUDUEEEDELDRDOOEDIDOTE OD ERESSDERTSROEROREITERSEDEOREROGELOOOOORDNSERDE NE DDUSDOONOEDOROERUONINCHDUSEDDOLUDOOOSEEAOESEROUGEOONERODOEEUOONELEAOEENISL#VENN, 


FOR SALE 
1 38" Padder, 2 rubber rolls. 





Bronx, N. Y. 
MELROSE 5-1772-3 


- « PROMPT DELIVERY 


1—MANGLE 66"' Heav gf 2 rolls. 

2—SETS RUBBER SQUEEZE ROLLS 60°" & 
72"' width, screw & Lever set. 7 

2—SHEARS, P&W 60° Single Blade, List 
Savers. 

2—SHEARS, P&W 66"' Single & Double 
Blade Units. 

1—SHEAR 88"' Double Blade Unit. _ 

2—SEWING MACHINES, Dinsmore Railway 


Type. 
1—stWiNG MACHINE, Houston Rotary 


Type. 
2—sLASHERS 3 can units, steam connec- 
tions, mtrs. etc. si 
1—TENTER FRAME 30° long X 60°" wide, 
Clamp style. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Bristle Brushes, Rubber Rolls, Expander 
Rolls, Copper Slasher Cans 46'' width. 


senennencesenccccscecsesesscsscsceseas: 
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1 Rodney Hunt Sample Fulling Mill. 

6 S.L. 12x6 Slubbers, 68 spindles ea. 

1 C&M Silk Folder 65", flat folds, 1—1'/s yd. 
1 P&W 40" Selvage Marking Machine. 







250—Drawing Spools—8 x 14 
900—Drawing Spools—7 x 14 
25,000—Wood Cheeses—67% x 1 1/10” 
ALL ADVERTISED ITEMS OWNED BY US 
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Box 495 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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SPOCOOROGUERELEOODEREDEL EOE ROSDECEOOOOCOGEOORSRCSOSEDIOREROESOSORCEECEOEOESEOHONSERDGEREOOHEEEEEEORS NG’ 


TANKS from Tank Cars 


Large quantity 
8,000-gallon 10,000-gallon 
Built for 60% Hydrostatic and 25+ Air Tests 
CLEANED—TESTED—PAINTED 


Special Notice: What would PORTABLE 
storage of your Liquids save you? Ask for 
our proposition on WHOLE CARS! 


Also TANKS, Commercial, 
Horizontal 


Vertical and 


OeNPORED eR ees eeeeneeneR 


From 2879 to 12,500 gals. and even much targer! 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. : 


38 years’ experience = 
13430A S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, IlIinois 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL"' 


AOROTOOGOGEEOEGEOHGEOOSHOOEDOOROGURORESOGOOROOROOOEOEONOAOROEONGHOHtE GEDA OO COROEOROROEOAOEOROESESSOORLERS 


QUUDESENOSONOEOONESOEOEOOEOHODOOEDHOHOODORDEROROCROSOSOEOHOCRORHOODOREOROHOOCOHORODOEOEOD 





COPUDEDOURORORLIELESEEEOEOONSHOELODOREGEOGEOONCTOSHGGUETT OR DUOOTOSA ETO NO ORI COCROTEODOSOR EASED EERE ETO SEte* 


HOSIERY MACHINES 


KNITTERS - RIBBERS - LOOPERS 
CYLINDERS - DIALS - TRANSFERS 


UNION SPECIAL SEAMERS 
LOOPER TABLES 


C. M. FRENCH 


Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“amneeaennnnnenes scene menesesenensennnrsoonrnsosnssssesseenane ase nee tsanneesersoeeensenensornenssersiennes 
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SOOUGDOODEOOOEOOEEEEOEDELEEEDOOEODELOGUOUOUROREDELEGSEOAEOEOROREOOEOOHEOEEOOEEOREOOEOOSEOOEOOOREOEOEEED: 


FOR SALE 


BUTTERWORTH CALENDER 


7 ROLLS—80" FACE 
3 Composition Rolls, 4 Steel Rolls, Hydraulic lift 
—water-cooled journals. Located in South. 
AMES BAG CO. 
10 EAST 40TH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


AOOOOURDOUDUGHSEDESEOODUROSONCEEOOOURUROOOERROROEOROEONOEDECEOSOUSESEROSOROHUEOROROROROSSEOHOGHOROOREROAERS 


seeneececvonens: 


SUOEEDERERONUDUEOOOEOROAUEOOOEOEEOEOEOGUNOEOEGEGEGRONGEOEGEDEDEECCUCUOUEUCAGAOOOOEOEOUCEOROORUOOOREREE RORY = 


FOR SALE 


10—Saco-Lowell Individual Spoolers 40 & 48 Ends 
with Creels 

—— — Multiple Spooler, 40 & 48 Ends, with 
ree 

2—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machines, 
Drive 

i—Foster Doubler 80 spindles 

3—Foster Nutaper Cone Winders—i00 spindles, 
Model #30 

30—Heavy Duty Looms 78” reed space 4x4 box, 
motor drive 

i—Parks & Woolson 66” Single Shear 

i—Gessner Double Acting Napper 66”, 20 rolls 

2—Rodney Hunt Fulling Mills 

i—James Hunter Fulling Mill, No. 10 

26—Universal Winders 250 

2000—Sets Caps, Tubes and Spindles 


JAMES SPEED & CO., INC. 


179 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


OHOEREOEONGOGUOUREGOONDOGRANEORONOROO OOOO OA EOROOEDOGEROOR OO CORCOOSOOOOREEOEORDEROSORAOOEORAEERGSNEODOEED” 
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Motor 
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ASUSDEREDOGROUOORORUEEORDOROREDEOSELOREOEOCREEOOEOOEDEOSOOUGECEROROGREREDEEOEOREoROROGHOOCHROEERGORE ER ENED 


FOR SALE 
BRAND NEW 
1-AUTOMATIC 


CLOTH SPREADER 
84” WIDTH 


FS-673, Textile World 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


OUDEAOSDOOODSEAEAUDOAOOODOREEOAUOOOOOENEEONNURONDORESEEECOOESSSEeCenOeneanoeEonononoenenerseseceenneeneS 
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“TEXTILE. MACHINERY 


USED OR REBUILT 
Spinning—Weaving—Dyeing 
Finishing—Hosiery Knitting 

Specialists in Export Trade 


S. B. SCHWARTZ 


LIQUIDATIONS 
Plum & Lowerline Streets New Orleans, 18, La. 
ble: Maquintex—Code B a 


Fc cemmmeneeeseneenee eee ee erateeeiaetren enamel 
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CUUEODOROEOUOOOROGECEORUROROROEOHOUOOEOEOSCHOROEOEOEOROEOOROEOHORGEOEOeOROEOE CERO EDO EROROeEEHEOGoREEEORE: — 


BELT CONVEYOR 


FOR SALE 
Approx. 800 Ft., 12 inch ‘‘Alvey-Ferguson Co’’ 
slider belt intermediate conveyor, with ten drives, 
take ups & stands. All in excellent condition. 


We also buy surplus equipment. 


AMERICAN SALES COMPANY 
1562 Harrison Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


“ UUDERODAEEROROEUEOEOEOODOOESEGEGOEOGUDOROGERCERGOEROGEREGEOECUCESHEReeeeneeeneetecteceectensaneenneeeeeete 


: FOR SALE ; 
z Lawrence 2” Vertical 


SUMP PUMP 


LIKE NEW 
SNOW WHITE BLEACHERY, INC. 
Roversford, Pennsylvania 


oAUSREOAGODOSOSOROOEDDOEOHOEOEDROOOUDEOUEOCOHOROROEORUROERCORSOGHGOEDOCEOCORORORORSEROseeOnOROeOEOCEOEED 


aPOReROONSONHSRDOROENSOROCEtOCRECCeHONE 


a 


1 C&M Cloth Inspecting Machine 48". 


S Direct Factory Agents Walter L. Parker Bobbin & Spool Co. | 
BAY STATE TEXTILE CO.| 


220 HARTWELL STREET ° 


20s vane seeepesesessnanes senenenawesceosesssenee, 


SPOOLS e¢ SUPPLIES 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





CupReE TDA peeD OBoEnEE Ee tee AUOUAHRDOUOUOOORENEUNOUOUEUEERNOOOUOOOREEOOEOGOULERHODCL DOU EE CEEEREEO#NELENIEL 
i—Set of horizontal cans, 9 cans to a set, 81” face : 
x 24” diameter of cans, solid journals, good con- ; 
dition and complete with stands and all equip- : 
ment and is of steel construction. 5 
2—Examining table complete with clock, motor : 
and winder. : 


LORRAINE FIBRE MILLS, INC. 


Station T.—P. O. Box 33, Brooklyn (31), 


s : 
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FOR SALE 
Three Textile Heavy-Duty 
Bleaching Pressure Cookers 


JAFFEE COTTON PRODUCTS 


MFG. CO., INC. i 
P. ©. Box 5184 Dallas 2, Texas ; 


OER GEOGREOOEOOEAOREDEHOGROREROOEEOSUDOEROADODOOOEOO SECO OOUREOEERGEEE GREG REGROGGEGOReGeEEonEerrecesantEN” 
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CUOEEROROOEOOEDOOHEOEROGEOGEOODECOREOGUSODEOEEORODEOOEEOESODEDOEEOREOGEROSEOE SETTLE EGA EOSETEreTenenTI, 


An Urgent Demand- | 


Have you idle equipment—NOW 
—that can be turned over to 
plants urgently in need of equip- 
ment to step up production on 
war contracts? 


List available equipment with 
dealers, or if you want to con- 
tact user-buyers direct you can 
do so through advertising in this 
Searchlight Section. 

The Searchlight Section—mar- 
ket place for used or surplus new 
equipment—‘‘channels” this vital 
machinery to the production 
fronts through dealer ads—or 
your own. 


Departmental Staff 


TEXTILE WORLD 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y: 
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LIQUIDATING 










3 Nee ——__— 
Y | COMPLETE | COMPLETE _ COMPLETE SCREEN PRINT- 
RAYON WEAVING PLANT | COTTON WEAVING PLANT ING AND FINISHING PLANT 
. : §, 260—Draper Automatic Looms, Mod- | 450—Automatic Looms, Stock Dye- 12—Automatic Tables, Print Wash- 
= 7 ern Slashing, Warping, Wind- ing Equipment, Piece Goods | ing, Drying, Aging, Finishing 
= ing, Auxiliary Equipment. | Finishing Equipment. Plant. 
ay 
y (BEXCELLENT TEXTILE EQUIPMENT READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
ce Ci 
le, i WEAVING FINISHING | Dye Padder 
4—Draper Automatic Motor Driven Looms, 69” | Beamer 1—Butterworth 2 Roll Dye Padder, Brass and 
Reed Space. 1—Van Vlaanderen 50’, Beaming and Rolling Rubber Roll Motor Driven. 
ler KNITTING up Machine. Friction Drive. 


unnanuesennser, 









160—Scott & Williams Nye & Tredick Circular 
Ribbers, Range 10” 10 cut 8 feed to 23” 
14 cut 12 feed. 


SEWING 


Union Special Union Buttons 


Bleach House Equipment 
2—8’ x 9’ Kiers. 

2—10’ Log Washers. 
2—Bleach House Squeezers. 


| EMBOSSERS 


l—King & Gerber 2 Roll Embosser, 54” wide, 
direct Motor Drive. 


| Extractors 


#552800 19—Baten Sewers Boil Off re — Open Top Motor Driven Ex- 
50—35300 0—Button Sewers 1—King & Gerber 54” Continuous Boil Off with | 3 - One ; , 
aan used as Tackers Rubber Nip Rolls and Slat Conveyor. . pony beg ee ne 


ileox & Gibbs 
5—Lock Stitch 


etropolitan 
192-5 elastic machines with elastic pullers. 


Singers 
112 W 140 








| SPECIAL 


_1—American 48" Copper Basket | 
underslung Open Top Centrifugal 


cal A.C. Motor. 
Excellent Condition. 


Latest Type. 


ATER SOFTENING AND FILTRATION 





l1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Nip Continuous Open 
Soaper, 3 sets of Brass Nip Rollers, 60” face. 


Calenders 


l1—Van Vlaanderen 3 Roll Finishing Calender, 
Wool Felt Bowls, Large Diameter. 

3—Textile 50° 5 Bowl Calenders. 

2—Textile 45” 3 Bowl Friction Calenders. 


Can Dryers 


| 1—set of 20 Cans Textile Copper Cans 23” di- | 5 Ff ¢«H Flat Folders, 45” to 60°’ Wide. 


ameter, 54” face, Vertical Stack. 
1—set of 18 Cans, 23’’ x 45” face, Vertical Stack. 


Copper Can 36” diameter, 50” face. 


COLOR GRINDERS 


1—Patterson 7’ x 5‘6’ Silex Lined Pebble Mill, 
Gear on Head. Belted to 10 H.P., A.C. Motor. 





FILTER. PRESSES 


1—Sweetland No. 4 Pressure Filter with Stain- 
less Steel Screens. 

1—Smith & Vale, 32” x 32’’ 42 Plate Filter Press, 
Open Delivery, 1/2" Cake. 


Folders 
l1—Eastwood Gray Goods Folder, 60” Wide. 


Extractor, Self-Balancing Type | 1—7 Can Butterworth Copper Cans, 23” di- KETTLES 
. ° e e | ameter, 80’ face. — 
on Springs, Equipped with Verti- || | | Textile Can Drying and Rolling Up Machine, | 6—Copper Steam Jacketed Mixing Kettles, 


Equipped with Double Motion, Bronze Agi- 
tators, 70 to 350 Gallons Capacity. 


Palmer 
——_— 
1—65”" Van Vlaanderen Palmer Tenter Quetsch 


motor 1—Abbe 4’ x 6’ Porcelain Lined Pebble Mill, Unit, with Stainless Clips and Housing. 
EQUIPMENT Texrope Drive for 5 H.P., A.C. Motor. _ 
iC. —Permutit Water Softeners, 10’ ae oe x — sue oo Lined Pebble Mills, Printing 
16’ Long, with Interconnecting iping, a 2 aaa ” @ lor Print Machine. 
(31), Valves, Meters and large Quantity of Zeo- 1—Werner 50” Single Color Prin 






lite. 














































Decaters 





1—Rice, Barton & Fales 7 Color 50” Print Ma- 


. ‘ ‘ i chine. 
~Permutit Vertical Water Softeners, 3° Di | | parks & Woolson 50” Demi-Decater with | 2—Rice, Barton & Fales, 42” Print Machine, 
sugennvrna Fane: 6’ High Complete with Zeolite and Blanket, Nash Vacuum Pump and Motor. 8 and 11 color. 
—Permutit Type C, Electric Chemical Feeding 
Devices, Constant Feed. Seca Doublers TANKS 
| "Wee, Teg eed bees ae 2—Parks & Woolson 54” Doubling and Reeling | 2—Asbestos Insulated Round Steel Tanks, 6° 
, —Hungerford & Terry Horizontal Steel Pressure Machines. oe , — Diameter x 6’ Deep with open Steam Heat- 
; ’ ’ 1—Van Vlaanderen 60” Doubling and Winding ing Pipe. 
rs Water Filters, 8’ x 20’, 8,000 Gallons Capac- ‘ : , 
i ity, 5g Plate, equippec with Cross Piping. Machine. 1—Steel Tank Open Top, Side Bottom Outlet, 9 
:@ 8” Valves and all accessories. Diameter x 4/2" Deep. 

Texas : M@)-Pitter Everson 42” x 48” 7—8,000 Gallon Closed Steel Pressure Tanks, 
sen . a. Dye Becks ane ‘ , ished End 
To ~Filter Permutit 6'6” x 6’. Ve Plate, 8° x 20 Long, Dishe nds, 

1—Monel Metal Solid Tub Dye Beck, 5’ with Riveted. 
at Monel Reels. 5—Rubber Covered Open Steel Tanks, 4° Wide, 
; 2—Stainless Steel Lined —— Dye Becks. 3° Deep, 6’ Long. 
(— SPECIAL a a ess = sa Dye ieee 
i l1—Van Vlaanderen 19’ Cypress Dye Beck. 
ver i 1—Bottery of 4 Morrison Stainless Steel 1—30’ Windsor & Jerauld Open Seetes Yous 
Dye Jiggs, 50°'' A.C. Motor Drive. with Steam Heating Coils. 
to = Dye Jiggs 1—60’ Windsor & Jerauld Tenter Frame with 
1ip- 6—Textile Copper Lined Dye Jiggs 45” Face. Proctor & Schwartz Housing. 
on 
vith 
‘on- 
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“0 7 7 EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

- 40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





) Purchase and Sale of Used Machinery 


N.Y. REFINANCING APPRAISALS PURCHASE SALE ° 
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LIQUIDATION OF MILL PROPERTIES 
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1 Because relatively small amounts are required 
| 132 for the best results. 


PLACES 





a 2 Because it is a carefully synthetized, completely 
balanced formula developed for today’s require- | 
503 | ments. | 


198 3 Because the sizing is easy to prepare and is suit- 
-. 192 able for use on all cotton warps. 
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AT THE LOOM . 


_ 1 Because it definitely improves the breaking | 
194 strength and elasticity of the warp. 
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2 Because deep penetration of size prevents 


206 | shedding. | 
reves HY OTHER ADVANTAGES 


1 Low shipping cost due to 
| high concentration. 


3 Because it improves the hygroscopic quality of 
the yarn. 


2 Contains no mineral salts. 












3 Easily and completely 


on OT removed from fabric. ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CcO., Tce 


208 a | 4 Meets rigid standards for Established 1815 PROVIDENCE, R. I. Plant at Dighton, Mass. 
military requirements. NEW YORK + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA - CHARLOTTE 


Let an AHCO technician 
recommend a Syntharol 


formula for your slashing 
requirements. 
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New Veeder-Root Inspection Sheets 
for 2-3 Pick Counters 


This is a newer, larger, and more convenient version of the 2-3 Pick Counter Inspec- 
tion Pads previously offered by Veeder-Roor. These pads are standard file size, 11’’ 
wide and 8!4"’ deep, with ample room for checking the repair and maintenance 
needs of 20 counters on a single sheet. And each pad has 100 sheets . . . may be 
used just as it is, or separate sheets may be detached and used on a clip-board 


Here ts another evidence of Veeder-Root's contin- 
uous effort to give textile mills everything that can 


be of use in keeping their 2-3 Pick Counters in top 


operating condition for the duration, so there will 

be no gaps in operating and payroll records. Write VEEDER-ROOQT 
the nearest Veeder-Root ottice how many looms you . 
are running at present, and we will send you an INCORPORATED 

ample supply of these handy new pads FREE The Counting House of Industr: 


{ 


(P.S.: Also write us whether you have a supply of the 
Veeder-Root wall-hanging inspection chart, showing all 


points to check on 2-3 Pick Counters). ] ¢ a 


Have 





Fy 
Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters are quick OFFICES IN Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Greenville, S. C., Los Angeles, 
ly convertible from 2 to 3-shift operation Philade VULTEE Pittshureh; St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, Mexico City. In | Tas « 


by your own men in your own mill ) 
feel a ’ address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


